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PROGRAM PROPOSALS FOR FEED GRAIN PRODUCERS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND Frrp Gratns 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Albert, Jennings, Matthews, Hill, 
Hoeven, Harvey, and Simpson. 

Also present: Representatives Abernethy, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, 
McIntire, Dixon, Krueger, and Teague of California. 

John Heimburger, counsel, Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr, Poace (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

We are meeting this morning to commence hearings on what seems 
to me to be one of the most desperate problems confronting all agri- 
culture. We hope to try to work out a sound and prosperous program 
for our feed grains. T think our success in working out other agri- 
cultural problems is going to depend in large part on our ability to 
deal successfully with this problem. 

I recognize that it is one of the most complicated. One in which 
there probably is not any easy solution. The committee is going to 
want to hear from various segments of the industry. And we, cer- 

tainly, wish to invite all of those who desire to appear and express 
views, to present them. 

I think that it is quite clear that after we have heard your views, 
the committee will have to determine whether we want to follow a 
course that will give us high-priced feed or low-priced feed. Maybe 
we should make that decision first. 

I think that until that decision is made, it is utterly impossible to 
give serious thought to a detailed program. Yet we must ask our 
visitors to give us their ideas both on a program and the details because 
we cannot call them back every 2 or 3 days to discuss each thing. We 
may have to call some of you back again, but we ave going to try to 

make it as reasonable as we can and try to make the burden as light 
as we can. So it is my thought that those who are before us may 
well give us their ideas, first upon whether they believe in high-priced 
or low -priced feeds, because I think the committee will have to make 
that decision and then try to work on from that point to the details 
of a program that will achieve those objectives. Because if we want 
high-priced feed we, obviously, will want a remedy that is consider- 
ably different from what we would have to have if we want low-priced 
feed. I do not think the answer to that question will come entirely 
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from the feed industry itself, because, as I see it, it is the whole crux 
of our livestock problem, The decision that we make as to whether 
we want to run the price of feed high or whether we want to drop it 
low is going to have a great deal to do with the level of livestock 
prices. 

I think, also, the level of chicken prices and the level of dairy prices 
will be a part of this. 

So that it seems quite clear to me that is the crux of the thing. 

As to the mechanics, of course, probably that will be very diflicult 
to decide, but we are hopeful that all of you people together will be 
able to give us some ideas that can be worked out for a successful 
program. 

As we work through those mechanics we will ask the Department to 
officially give us their views on how they think the proposals will 
function. I am glad to see that we have men from the Department 
here this morning. We welcome you. We are not going to call on 
you this morning but we are glad to have you with us and hope that 
we will come to you as soon as possible. 

I want to say to all that we want the public to feel welcome to come 
to these pone hearings. I think it will be necessary for the subcom- 
mittee to hold executive meetings from time to time. I believe we 
will move along a great deal faster that way, but in the presentation 
of these programs it is necessary that we all ‘study them. And I want 
to invite everybody to take part. We want, particularly, to ask the 
members of the full committee to participate in this. I tried to invite 
every member of the committee at the hearing the other day. We want 
word to go out to them that they are all welcome to attend these 
meetings. 

Personally, I am not going to be here tomorrow. I made arrange- 
ments long before I knew about these meetings before I came back 
from Texas for an engagement. Mr. Albert will preside tomorrow. 

We will start by hearing from Mr. Goeppinger from Iowa, who laid 
out the most interesting suggestion to us when he was here some time 
ago. We have a number of witnesses listed for this morning. I had 
felt that it would be conducive of a sound way of approaching the 
matter if we heard from the commodity groups who are here first, and 
then we will hear eu the Farm Bureau who want to present a 
different viewpoint. I do not think that either one of them will 
possibly be able to present everything that they want to this morning, 
but I would suggest that we spend about an hour hearing from the 
market groups—you can present your views in that time I think, 
although I think we will want to ask you further questions about 
them, and then ask the Farm Bureau to present their views and let 
both of you come back tomorrow morning to elaborate on those. 
Maybe we can think up problems overnight that we want to ask you 
about. 

If that procedure is satisfactory we will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Walter Goeppinger for the National Conference of Commodity Or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Mr. Chairman, if I might suggest one thing. I 
would like to have Mr. Patrick Healy who represents the whole Na- 
tional Conference of Commodity Organizations group just to make 
a brief statement for the record. 
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Mr. Poace. We will be glad to have him do that. If you care to 
have any of your members sit there with you and join in the presenta- 
tion that is perfectly permissible. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HEALY, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Hearty. Mr. Chairman. I am the assistant secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federation with offices at 1731 I Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The people who are to appear before this committee this morning as 
representatives of the National Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions have asked me to lead off for them to explain in some little detail 
just how they happen to be here, who they are, and what they represent, 
and what they are trying to do. 

As the committee may know, feed grains are a little far afield from 
my own business, the milk business, but in attempting to develop a pro- 
gram for milk here duri ing the past several years we have discovered 
that milk i is different from most commodities, it is bulky and it is per- 
ishable and handled in different manner than other crops. 

Last May we decided that, perhaps, other commodity groups might 
be faced with this same problem, that their crops might be different and 
may not be conducive to supports or help under a common program. 
Therefore, we decided to call together representatives of all major 
agricultural commodity-producing organizations to see if we could not- 
explore to some mutual benefit a commodity by commodity approach 
to the solution to today’s agricultural problem. 

We had 12 organizations come in, in May, and discovered that they 
felt quite the same as we did, that their commodities were not being 
properly represented by the organizations which they depended upon 
to represent them before the Congress, because the commodities with 
which we are involved were all so different one from another that 
they could not be assisted by the Government through some general 
common denominator approach to their problem. 

They, therefore, decided that they should attempt to expand this 
discussion group on a somewhat more formal basis. In doing that 
we have had 3 more meetings, 2 here in Washington in the late sum- 
mer and early fall and 1 in Kansas City in the early winter. 

All in all, there are some 25 commodities represented in this organ- 
ization, ranging all the way from milk and cotton and corn and pea- 
nuts to naval stores, tung oil and many smaller crops that, perhaps, 
you gentlemen do not hear from so often. 

In all instances the representatives of producers of these crops have 
discovered that they have peculiarities; the crops themselves have 
unique characteristics which require unique treatments. 

One of these groups is a group of people whom we have gathered 
to represent corn and feed grains. In this we have been assisted by 
Mr. Harvey, a member of this committee, in collecting the group of 
people whom he considers to be adequately qualified to speak for corn 
producers in the Corn Belt of this country. 

We have put together with the corn spokesmen the spokesmen of 
other feed grains and spokesmen for grain sorghum producers. These 
people have developed a joint program which they hope to present to 
you here this morning. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes what remarks I have to make. And 
we had hoped that you would now hear from Mr. Walter Goeppinger 
who is the president of the Corn Growers’ Association, and a corn 
farmer in Iowa. 

Mr. Poagr. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Goeppinger. Is it 
my understanding that you had planned to have other than Mr. Goep- 
pinger, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Beard, and Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Heaty. Mr. Beard is from Ohio, and he is recognized in his 
State as a qualified, capable spokesman for the corn producers. Mr. 
Peeler whom we had hoped to have come is the president of the Grain 
Sorghum Growers Association. He was unable to be here. So, in- 
stead, we have his associate, Mr. Frank Moore, who is to appear and 
present their story. In addition, we have Mr. Fred Ludwig who is 
from the Grain Dealers Association in Iowa. 

Mr. Poacr. The only point I wanted to know was if you expect us 
to hear from them. It will be fine to hear from them either this 
morning or tomorrow morning. And I wanted to announce that we 
have a wire from Mr. Maish stating: 

Regret due to health unable to attend Wednesday meeting. For the record 
am in general accord with NCCO plan for corn and sorghum. However, recom- 
mend after abolition of surplus that program similar in plan of present wheat 
program be offered by referendum. 

Joe M. MaisH. 

Mr. Heary. We had asked Mr. Maish to be here and we heard last 
night that he was ill and could not come. 

There is one other thing I would like to say. All of these people 
whose names I have given you are in accord with the program which 
is to be presented by Mr. Goeppinger. 

Mr. Poace. We will now then hear from Mr. Goeppinger. We are 
delighted to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. GOEPPINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CORN GROWERS ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Gorrrrncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
My name is Walter W. Goeppinger. 1 am from Iowa, a farmer and 
president of the National Corn Growers Association. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity for my colleagues and 
me to present our NCCO feed grain programs to you. 

You have before you a written statement which carries forward to 
you in general outline our program. And Iam going to take the time 
to read the preamble to our program and then explain it to you. 

We present to you today a feed grains program which is part of an 
overall agricultural program developed by the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations. This summary is the result of a long 
period of study on the part of producers and helpful guidance of 
several of the major farm organizations and statistics supplied by em- 
ployees of the United States Department of Agriculture. At this 
time I would like to state personally that Mr. Tom Walker whom, I 
believe, is in the room from the Grain Division of the Department of 
Agriculture has been very helpful to us during our period of study. 

These studies have been made jointly by producers from the wheat, 
cotton, rice, grain sorghum, and corn belts and the feed-grain pro- 
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gram is one which has not only met with the approval of the represent- 
atives of the other field crops but blends properly with the programs 
for such other crops. 

At the heart of the present farm difficulty rests the adjustments 
which these field crops must make. When the proper corrections have 
been applied, other agricultural difficulties in dairy, poultry, eggs, 
and meat will be aided once we get production down in line with con- 
sumption. 

Our program does not recommend reducing the number of farmers, 
which in our opinion would solve nothing so long as total land under 
production remains the same, but calls for proper production curbs 
through incentives that will attract participation. The family farm 
is still the backbone of our social structure and we must not recommend 
its destruction but bolster it. 

The basic function of any civilization is to-feed and clothe itself 
first. When this is properly accomplished workers are released to 
enter other arts, crafts, sciences, and professions so that the standard 
of living may be raised and other material and spiritual desires can be 
satisfied. About 50 years ago, half of the United States population 
was rural. We are now down to a point where about 12 percent of 
our population is engaged in agriculture. 

There is no need to shrink this number further. Our ee have 
a public responsibility to adequately feed the Nation, but because 
they are doing a little better job than needed is no reason for punish- 
ing them for doing so with annual remuneration that is less than half 
per capita that of their urban cousins. 

Conversely, they should be rewarded with a fair share of the eco- 
nomic wealth as there are few countries in the world that can boast 
an adequate supply of food. That they are not receiving this share is 
best indicated by the fact that in the richest agricultural State in the 
United States, Iowa, latest statistics show only about half of the 
farmhouses have a bathroom with hot and cold running water. No 
other segment of the economy is called upon to live in such backward 
conditions in 1958. 

Industry and labor have had enabling legislation passed which 
makes it possible for them to gain their economic goals. The only 
means at agriculture’s disposal for obtaining its rightful share is to 
withhold production from the market sufficiently to obtain a fair price 
for the product or to expand outlets beyond present levels. 

We desire to properly feed and clothe the country but do not wish 
to overburden the market. The oil industry in the United States has 
achieved just such a goal by properly adjusting production each month 
to consumption, at the same time not unnecessarily wasting valuable 
natural resources. We likewise suggest an adjusted production for 
agriculture which will not only result in proper income to the farmer 
but will conserve our great soil heritage for future generations rather 
than exploiting it and dumping a low-priced glut on the agricultural 
market. 

Our problem is one of bringing production in line with consumption. 
It is estimated by USDA that agriculture is producing about 7 percent 
annually more than needed for present demand. 

We herewith set forth the following proposal that will, first of all, 
reduce the present oversupplies of feed grains, amounting to about 
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2.1 billion bushels, to normal carryover levels of approximately 900 
million bushels; and then, second, maintain these reserves around 
normal carryover of 900 million bushels so that market prices for the 
products which the farmer raises will give him proper remuneration 
for them at a figure close to what is considered equitable levels com- 
pared to other segments of the economy. 

Now I am going to leave, of course, with you this written statement, 
but Iam going to s speak extemporaneously along the approximate out- 
line of the program. 

First of all, I want to tell you that although you may feel by looking 
at this that this is just a program for corn and grain sorghums, it is 
truly an overall feed grain program. 

We in the NCCO feed grain section, along with cotton, wheat, 
soybean, and rice representatives, sat down together and worked for 
many days in a number of sessions with the thought in mind that we 
would establish a feed grain base for each farm and then develop 
some kind of a program . within that feed grain base. 

I, personally, had to be converted away from that. T felt that that 
was the proper approach and I know many other thinking people do. 
But the more we worked on it the more we saw that if we built a base 
and allowed a farmer some elasticity to operate, all that he was prob- 
ably going to grow within that base would be the major crops which 
had the highest animal-feed units. Those are corn and grain sorghums. 
So the more we worked at it, taking hypothetical and actual farms to 
consider the problem, the more we saw we would not solve the problem 
if we did not tie corn and grain sorghums down first. 

So what we actually came up with is an answer which does tie corn 
and grain sorghums down and sets a shrunken cropland base for each 
farm if aman par ticipates, so that he will actually reduce total produc- 
tion of all feed grains on his farm. 

We have, as I said in this latter paragraph of my written statement, 
two sets of activity, of action. The first is one of immediate action to 
reduce the surplus and get that heavy weight of feed grains off the 
market which we consider to be in oversupply in relation to present 
demands. And then our second program is, after that supply has been 
brought down to normal carryover levels, one which is a long-range 
program. 

I am going to deal first with the short-range program. 

It is our desire to abolish the commercial corn acreage as such 
because corn is grown all over the United States. You are from all 
sections of the country. You know that you are growing corn and 
sorghums either for silage or for sale. “Let us start where we are 
right now,” we said. Let us not say, “Well, here is the commercial 
corn area out here and we are going to put a program on that com- 
mercial corn area and call various counties the commercial area.” 

We want that abolished. And we want to start with the acreage that 
we have in corn and grain sorghums today, which is approximately 
100 million acres. The aver age of the last 5 years is 100.1 million. 

So.just for rough purposes we are saying 100 million acres is what 
we are raising today. 

Farmers in general are ready for a reduction program which will 
give them a fair share of the economic pie. ‘They are willing to come 
under restrictions. We know it We have seen it. In every conver- 
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sation with farmers that is recognized. They are ready for it. They 
may not have been 4 years ago but they are today. So our program 
calls for the establishment on each farm of a fair share of that national 
acreage of corn and grain sorghums of 100 million acres. 

That base for each farm “will take into consideration what that 
Tarm’s capabilities are from the soil conservation standpoint. If it is 
rolling it would not have as high a basis as one which is level. Just 
because one farmer has raised a large acreage of corn or sorghum is 
no sign that he will get a high base because his history is up there; 
or if he has been doing a good job of soil conservation the last few 
years that is no sign that he will be penalized with a smaller base than 
his neighbor on a similar size and type of land who has not been so 
careful with his land. 

Paragraph 2 on page 2 outlines the means by which this will be 
taken into consideration. So, we inte tonal bh at each farmer shall receive 
a fair corn-sorghum base. Then we are going to establish on each 
farm anormal yield for that farm. 

Tying this together, once this base is established, we are going to 
give the farmer an opportunity to reduce from that base. And for 
every acre that he reduces and lays idle he will have a payment “in 
kind” given to him in the form of surplus crops belonging to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation which are now in country elevators, metal 
bins on farms, and in subterminal elevators in the grain producing 
country. He will receive this “in kind” payment as land rental for 
having laid idle that land. 

Besides that he will have price supports available on corn and grain 
sorghums as well as on all storable crops which he raises. And if a 
farmer decides not to come into this voluntary program he won't get 
price supports on anything. 

Today that is one of the big loopholes in the present program. The 
farmer can stay out of the program. He knows he can get supports 
on oats and soy beans and barley and rye. This last year he received 
price supports on corn if he stayed out of the corn allotment program 
at a lower level than those who were in the corn allotment program. 
Today the farmer who stays out says, “Well, I might just as we ‘I stay 
out and raise all I can, because I will get price supports a ny way. 

This NCCO program calls for the end of that. If a farmer does 
not come into our proposed program he does not have any supports 
whatsoever. 

I am just going to read here from page 2, paragraph 5: Price sup- 
ports shall be made available to individual producers of corn and 
sorghum, based upon the degree of participation as measured by the 
extent of underplanting of the base acerage and the retiring of such 
acerage from the production of any crops for harvest or pasturage 
in any manner. 

The price support level for each farm shall be determined inversely 
on the basis of the ratio of the acreage planted to the base acreage 
established for the farm. The lower this ratio, the higher the level 
of price support for the farm. 

For example: If a farmer planted 90 percent of his base to corn 
he would be eligible for price support at 60 percent of parity. If 
a producer plante ‘d 60 percent or less of his base to corn, he would be 
eligible for price support at 90 percent of parity. 
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On page 3 is the example of a schedule we suggest, showing the level 
of price support rates for the varying ratios of corn to farm base. 

I won’t go through that except ‘I will say that the sorghum price is 
not based on parity. It is based on feed and price equivalent to corn 
which we consider to be $3.07 per hundredweight, as compared to thie 
corn base at $1.81 per bushel. 

Mr. Poace. That is per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Corn is $1.81 per bushel and sorghum is expressed 
at $3.07 per hundredweight. 

You can see if a farmer shrinks his acreage of corn and grain 
sorghum only 10 percent from his base, that his ] price supports are not 
nearly as great as if he would shrink it to 60 percent of his base. He 
would be obtaining 60 percent of price support parity on corn, and 60 
percent of its equivalent in grain sorghum, in the first instance, for 
1C percent reduction. And ‘for 40 percent reduction from his base 
acreage he would be getting 90 percent of parity price supports on 
what he raises, on both corn and its equivalent in grain sorghum. 

And the same is true of the payment-in-kind rate for the lands that 
lay idle. In the first instance for a 10 percent cut in corn-sorghum 
acreage he gets only 60 percent of the normal yield rate set for the 
farm for his payment “in kind.” If he dropped production to 60 
percent of his base acreage, or deeper than that, he would receive 90 
percent payment “in kind” on his retired acreage based on the lands’ 
normal corn-sorghum yield. 

No. 6: Payment for retired acreages shall be made to the producer 
“in kind” from CCC stocks now in oversupply. If surplus CCC 
stocks are not sufficient to pay all producers in surplus grain com- 
modities, then the difference shall be made up in cash payments. 

I would like to digress for a moment and say to you that the latest 
statistics which Mr. Walker’s department has been able to furnish to 
us estimate that there would be approximately 1,995 million bushels or 
just about 2 billion bushels available in positions for payment “in 
kind” where it would be convenient to the farmer. That is from bin 
sites, country elevators, on the farms, and in subterminal elevators 
located out in the grain- producing areas. Out of that 2 billion bushels 
a little over a 1,500 million is in the form of corn. And grain 
sorghum is a little over a quarter of a billion bushels. Oats constitute 
approximately 54 million, and barley 150 million bushels. 

This 2-billion-bushel figure is the estimate of Mr. Walker’s depart- 
ment as of the end of the 1958 crop year. In other words, this in- 
cludes expected takeover of 1957 crops that will be under loan. So 
on approximately October 1 of 1958, this 2 billion figure will be ap- 
plicable. 

Our program is not a program which we anticipate or propose to 
use or be implemented for the 1958 season. It is one which we hope 
you will consider as a possible solution starting in 1959. 

We do not want to superimpose something here of a rattletrap 
nature for putting on top of the 1958 agricultural program already 
established. 

Returning to the rent to be paid on idled acres. The rate of pay- 
ment for acreage retired shall be determined by the degree of partic- 

ation in the program, based upon the established normal yield for 
a farm. The payment rate shall be the product of the normal yield 
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established for the farm times the earned percentage price support 
rate for the farm. 

We feel that payment “in kind” should be in the form of a negoti- 
able certificate for a number of reasons. As you know, there are 
many farms owned by nonresident owners. A nonresident owner, 
commonly known as the landlord, must receive payment and be at- 
tracted into this program as well as the operator. And if he is a non- 
erent, living at some distance away, payment “in kind” in actual 

rain to him means he has to go to the grain elevation and take the 
Tonia and feed it. It is of no use to him. Probably, he has no live- 
stock program. So the negotiable certificate would give him the op- 
portunity to say to the elevator operator, “How much are you paying 
for corn today ¢” 

And the elevator operator may say, “90 cents.” 

And the owner may say, “I don’t believe I will sell the corn now—I 
will wait.” 

He could wait several months and, perhaps, if in the meantime it 
goes to a dollar he will decide to sell it. At that time he can endorse 
the certificate over to the elevator, the elevator buys the specified 
number of bushels from him shown on the certificate at a dollar a 
bushel, or at whatever the price he sold, and the elevator then can 
draw on Government stocks and sell the grain on the open market. 

On the other hand, the renter may have a livestock program at 
home. He can take his negotiable certificate to the elevator and say, 
“This certificate is for 600 bushels of corn. I want 600 bushels im 
grain.” 

And the elevator delivers to him 600 bushels in grain after endorse- 
ment by the farmer which grain is drawn from CCC stocks on hand. 

In any event, the grain will move into consumptive channels 
whether it goes into livestock or moves down the line 50 miles and 
goes to a feed mill or goes to Chicago and is sold on the grain ex- 
chi unge for anyone of many commerci ial purposes. 

We feel that the payment “in kind” certificate, the negotiable cer- 
tificate, is one which can be mechanically handled by the CCC, 

No. 8. This program shall be administered at the county level by 
producer elected county committeemen, who are participating in this 
program. 

No. 9. Retired land shall be maintained under good soil conserva- 
tion and weed-control practices, as recommended by the county com- 
mittee. 

I will drop to No. 11 because I explained to you about price sup- 
ports - being available to noncomplying producers. 

No. 11. There shall be no limit on the amount of land or degree 
of netic ip sation above the minimum level. A producer may, if he 
desires, place his entire corn-sorghum acreage into retirement and 
receive payment “in kind” therefor. Any producer planting 60 per- 
cent of the base acreage, or less, shall receive 90 percent supports on 
what he raises and 90 percent payment “in kind” rates on the idled 
land. 

I know that you may raise in your mind the question of whether a 
man should take his entire corn-sorghum base and put it into this 
program and receive payment “in kind.” And if your committee 
thinks he should not be allowed to do so when you are seriously con- 
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sidering this program, we would not be averse to accepting any idea 
which you have on it. We would welcome them. However, we feel 
that the sooner this surplus is dissipated the better agriculture will 
be served. Consequently, we do recommend that there ‘be no limit on 
the amount of land which one man or one producer may retire. 

I would like to drop to these 2 examples on page 4 of a 200-acre 
farm with 2 degrees of participation to show you what will happen. 

In the first instance, on this 200-acre farm, we will assume that there 
is an allotted corn-sorghum base of 100 acres. That is true for both 
A and B—it is the same farm. The corn-sorghum allotment we will 
assume for round numbers is 100 acres with the yield rating for the 
farm 50 bushels per acre. Looking at the lower portion of A, where 
this farmer cuts back to 60 percent of his base, that will give him 
60 acres which he may plant to corn or sorghum. 

Therefore, he has 90 percent of parity price support loans available 
on his corn and sorghum which would give him $1.62 per bushel sup- 
port for corn or $2.76 per hundredw eight for sorghum. It means that 
he must idle 40 acres for which he will receive 50 bushels per acre 
times 90 percent times the 40 acres. He will therefore receive a total 
of 1,800 bushels of corn as payment “in kind.” 

On the balance of the farm we will assume some land is in building 
lots and roads, which in this case amounts to 10 acres, leaving 90 
acres for other crops. He can put that to anything he wants to. He 
may put it to oats, barley, rye, soybeans, rotation pasture, hay, or 
any other nonallotment crop or he can put allotment crops other than 
corn and sorghums up to the allotted acreage, if the farm has such 
allotment. That takes care of your cotton, wheat, peanuts, and other 
basic crops which are now under allotment. 

Dropping down to B, if he only cuts back to 90 percent of his 
base or merely a 10 percent reduction, since his corn-sorghum base 
is 100 acres, that means he will idle 10 acres. Therefore, he only 
receives 60 percent of parity price supports on 90 acres corn or sorg- 
hum raised on such a participation. That would give him price sup- 
ports of $1.08 per bushel for corn and $1.84 per hundredweight on 
sorghum. 

On the 10 acres idled, he is only going to receive 60 percent of his 
50 bushels per acre normal yield rating or 30 bushels for every acre 
that he idles. This would be a total on the 10 acres of 300 bushels 
payment “in kind.” 

Then upon the 90 acres left over he can do the same as he did in 
the other instance in A above. He can put that to whatever crops he 
desires, such as oats, barley, rye, soybeans, hay, or allotment crops up 
to the allotment, and receive price supports on the nonallotment crops 
with prices set at your discretion, or at the discretion which you may 
give to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Item B we feel would probably attract the man who is a livestock 
man. He says to you when you discuss this program, “Well, I am a 
livestock man and I raise grain out there but feed every bit of it. 
In fact, I feed a lot more than I raise.” 

Now personally, I am in that same position myself. I am a live- 
stock operator basically. I feed more corn than I raise. And yet this 
has an attraction because almost every farmer out in the Corn Belt 
today, livestock farmer or cash grain farmer, is raising some soybeans. 
It is a cash crop, and it will attract this livestock farmer to come into 
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the program because it means that he will have soybean support avail- 
able to him. He knows that if he does not come in he will not have it. 
If he does idle some land he will get some payment “in kind” as 
rental for the idling and furthermore he knows he is contributing to a 
solution to the agricultural problem. 

The members of the NCCO field crops committee have agreed that 
compliance with wheat acreage allotments shall be required for partici- 
pation in the corn-sorghum program, except that any farm may pro- 
duce not more than 15 acres wheat for feed on farms where grown, 
without losing privilege of participating in price support programs 
other than corn-sorghum. 

No. 14. We recognize the value of Public Law 480, and the pro- 
grams that have been developed along with it. The disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities and the market development work done 
under the provisions of this law, are a necessary part of any agricul- 
tural program during the period when agricultural production is 
above normal. We commend the USDA and its cooperators for the 
accomplishments that they have made. We, therefore, recommend 
that Public Law 480 be continued and its provisions for market de- 
velopment work be expanded. 

Before I go into the long-range side of our program I would like 
to ask the chairman if he or members of the committee have any 
questions they would like to ask on the short-range program. 


Mr. Poace. Your program contemplates a relatively high price for 
feed gr ains, does it not ? 


Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, sil 

Mr. Poace. It is hoped to achieve that 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Poager. I think that is the basic decision we must make. There 
are those who believe in low price for feed grains and think it is help- 
ful tothe whole economy. I think it is clearly reflected in the price of 
livestock, a little less clearly in the price of dairy products, but 
definitely there. And, also, in the price of poultry. 

So I think we will have to take these effects into consideration when 
we make a decision as to whether we will go for a high-price level for 
feed grains or whether we want a low- -price level for feed grains. 

[ just want to make clear that yours is a recommendation for a high 
level of prices for feed grains 4 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. And basically as a livestock 
man myself I firmly believe that high-grain prices will be beneficial 
to me as a meat producer. 

Mr. Poacr. I have no difference of opinion with you. I want to 
merely get it on the record. 

Mr. Hoeven. Isn’t it a historical fact that whenever we have low 
prices — feed grains, we also have low prices for livestock ? 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes, sir. They do not occur simultaneously un- 
less the low price of feed grain continues for a long period of time, 
but when feeds become cheap, as they are right at this moment, there 
is a tremendous demand for livestock to feed. We had that reaction 
this fall. Many cattle and hogs have been bought for feeding out. 
These people are trying to get into the livestock program. It has 
jacked up the price of replacement livestock. Grains are low, grains 
will be bought and probably at least stabilized where they are and 
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livestock will soon come to market and will have to sell at a lower 
price. There is a delayed action, but it is a reaction which we will 
get as long as you have grain to feed to livestock. It will be fed, 
and enough people will come into to reduce the margin of profit in 
livestock. We, certainly, do know that the secondary products of 
grain follow grain prices. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice you mentioned a different type of parity 
that you are using. Could you explain that to the committee? You 
are just talking about parity of totals which is different than the 90 
percent of parity figure now, is that correct? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Parity on corn as expressed by the United States 
Departaneint of Agriculture is $1.81 per bushel and that is the parity 
which we are using. The figures that we show of $1.08 on page 3 is 
60 percent of $1. 81, 65 percent of $1.81 is $1.17, 70 percent rs $1.26 
and soon. There is no difference in using the same parity. I do not 
know if I make myself clear to you or not. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought you were talking about parity equivalent. 

Mr. Gorrprncer. I said on grain sorghums, Mr. Johnson, that the 
price per hundredweight was ‘based on feed and price equivalent to 
corn. The reason for that is that grain sorghums are in transitional 
parity. And present parity on them therefor is not in line with corn. 

We took, to arrive at that figure, just for your information, the feed 
equivalent that grain sorghum constitutes to corn which is 95 percent 
according to the United States Department of Agriculture. We then 
computed that in relationship to the $1.81 per bushel parity for corn 
after corn had been transposed to hundredweight. So that is how 
that equivalent comes in there. Iam sorry if I confused you, but that 
is the reason for it. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand now. Have you considered on the 
idled acreage using the conservation acreage reserve as part of the 
payment? Now you have the conservation acreage reserve where the 
land is seeded down and left idle. Was that considered by the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, it was, sir. And it was our opinion that we 
would leave the conservation contracts now in existence untouched, 
both from the standpoint of the mechanics of the operation, and from 
the good of this program st andpoint, 

A man that signs a contract for a certain thing should go through 
with it. And the party who signs with him should go through with it, 
too. 

We did consider that angle, but we passed it up as a possibility for 
payment in kind. 

Mr. Jounson. He could not take conservation acres and put them 
into this as part ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. No, sir. You know as well as I do that if he has 
some land placed in the conservation reserve, he does have in many 

vases cropl: and left which is being farmed. 

And it would be from that which is left that his corn-sorghum base 
would be established, and he would have to idle further acres in order 
to come into this program. In other words, like I said at the start, 
we are starting right where we are today where we are raising about 
100 million acres of corn-sorghums. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Heimburger wants to ask a question. 
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Mr. Hermecrcer. You do not include anything except corn and 
sorghums in your base program, Yet I noticed that in enumerating 
the feed available and the grain available and in position to be de- 
livered in kind you have included the other feed grains. I am a little 
confused about the relationship of the minor feed grains to your 
program. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We have, as I said, land all over the United States 
that is raising corn and grain sorghum. If you take the figures it in- 
cludes almost every State in the Union. 

Mr. Hermepurcer. That is right. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Payment in kind in, we will say, Oregon or Wash- 
ington would not be practical if it was to be corn or grain sorghums 
because there is practically none in storage out there. We do have 
barley out there. So if the Government has taken over a feed grain 
such as barley and has it in storage there right in that community, it 
makes sense to us that barley should be the one to be paid out on a 
basis equivalent to corn, 

Mr, Hemmepcurcer. Although the farmer would be reducing his corn 
or grain sorghum acreage in Oregon, he could at his opti ion ask for 
payment in kind in barley rather than one of these other grains, is 
that correct 4 

Mr. Gorvrtncer. Yes, sir. I think that the Government should, 
also, have the option to say what payment in kind would be in 
order to move the crops which are closest to the farm. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Goeppinger, you propose 
level of approximately 900 million bushels é 

Mr. Goreprincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. I wonder how that would fit into the normal carry- 
over of corn and feed to take care of our livest ock population? It 
is my understanding that the normal carryover is about a 3 months’ 
supply with which we must feed the entire livestock population of 


the United States. How would this 900 million figure fit into that 
picture ¢ 


Mr. Gorprincer. 


a normal carry-over 


This is a figure which has been arrived at by con- 
sultation with people in the private grain trade, men who are in the 
cooperative grain trade, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Some of them have quoted a figure as low as 600 million 
bushels. And 900 million bushels was the top figure quoted as what 
would be considered a normal and safe carryover. And we are sug- 
gesting the verv top figure. We do not want a figure that actually 
represents a burden, or an oversupply on the market but we do want 
a figure which is a save carryover. And that I believe is my answer 
to your question unless you want me to elaborate further on it. 
Mr. Horven. You feel then that 900 million bushels would be suf- 
ficient to take care of all of our livestock needs in any emergency ? 
Mr. Gorrrtncer. I would have to answer that, yes, with a quali- 
fication. You from Iowa know as well as I do, and any of you men 
who are in the feed grain area, that if we have a drought there is al- 
ways a period before the next year when prices will go high because 
of that drought reducing grain supplies. And we cannot predict 
when that drought will come. But we do know that this buildup of 
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supply that we have at the moment—and it has been building up every 
year more and more—is a burden and it is an injurious thing to agri- 
culture price and incomewise. 

This 900 million bushel figure we feel is a safe supply to take us 
through a drought period over into a new crop. 

Mr. Horven. One other question. You propose a base on corn and 
sorghum, based on a history of “the past few years.” What number 
of years have you in mind when you say “past few vears ?” 

Mr. Gorprrrncer. 1953 to 1957, inclusive. But we, cert: ainly, would 
not limit you gentlemen in your consideration to those years. 

Mr. Horven. What about a base for sorghum? Out in Iowa we just 
went into the sorghum business on an extensive basis last year, with 
some disastrous results. How would you fix the base for sorghums in 
Towa? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. This hundred million acres does represent the 
average of the last 5 years of planted acreage ail over the United 
States. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand that, but how does it pertain to Iowa 
when we really only have a 1-year historical base, namely the year 
1957? we fe , 

Mr. Gorerrincer. No, sir. It includes the figures for all of the States 
in the United States on sorghum for the last—well all the way back 
to 1939. Page 438 in the Agricultural statistics shows 1939 includes 
sorghum, which includes sorghum for grain, pasturage and silage stor- 
age. Also, has on that same page the listing of corn acreage. And 
we combined the sorghum acreage, and the corn acreage for each year 
nationally to get the average. And that is where we came up with 
this 100 million acres. We studied it back to 1939 inclusive. 

Mr. Horven. You propose a base for each individual farm. How 
about a farm on which they raised sorghum last year for the first 
time ? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. I am glad you brought that up, because if any 
one else has this not clearly in his mind I want them to clarify 
This base that is given to each farm is not a separate base for corn 
and a separate base for sorghum, on each farm. It is a combined 
base and the farmer may raise all sorghum within it if he wishes or 
all corn if he wishes. If he had a 50 acre base for corn sorghum he 
could put 45 in corn and 5 in sorghum, if he wanted to. The his- 
torical base for the farms in Iowa will include the sorghum that was 
raised every year in the past few years and they are not going to take 
each farm separately. They will take the State and then divide it up. 

Mr. Horven. Within the State or on a National basis? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Both nationally and statewide. In other words, 
in crop production in the last few years for sorghum, for instance, 
in Iowa in 1956 we had 3,240,000 bushels produc ed. This year in 
1957, we had 13,800,000 bushels. There is a big jump but we still had 
a 1956 production to go by. And the average of the 10-year period 
from 1946 to 1955 was 52,000 bushels. You are right. there has been 
a big expansion in Iowa but we still have a historical base to go by. 
There is some history. It is not going to be divided up and say, 
“Towa only gets so much credit for so many acres of sorghum and 
so many acres of corn.” 

It will acknowledge the two combined nationally and then divided 
up State by State. 
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Mr. Harvey. I wanted to say first of all that I made a statement at 
an informal gathering recently which was on this subject, and since 
Mr. Healy has given me credit for helping get the corn and feed 
grain commodities organized 1 wanted to make it clear that that was 
my only function. 

As is generally recognized, corn as a commodity for marketing pur- 
poses has not had any organization. The reason being that most ‘of the 
corn through the years, about 80 percent of it in fact, has been fed 
to livestock. And'we had throughout the Midwest, especially organi- 
zations that were devoted to improvement in the produc tion pr actices 
and seed varieties and development of new hybrids but have not given 
very much consideration to the marketing prob lems as such. 

There was also recognized, I think, on the part of most of the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agriculture of the growing inter- 
relationship between the new areas of feed grain production and the 
old historical Corn Belt. It was my hope to at least get some corn com- 
modity representation, and I did work to the end of getting the 
representatives of the various crop improvement associations of the 
Midwest together, to evaluate the problem. They picked up the 
problem from there and carried on. 

I am very happy to have been of some possible assistance in that 
respect. But I do not want to prejudice you subcommittee members, 
because these folks have done the work. For that reason I wanted to 
make the statement. This is their own effort and a very commendable 
one, I think. They have given a great deal of time to it. 

I would like to then ask a question, one that appeals to me as a 
possible problem in dealing with your recommendation that you 
establish a base for each farm. You mentioned both a historical base 
and, also, discussed the feasibility or advisability of an adjusted 
base. What is your thinking on that, Mr. Goeppinger ? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. Well, I think one of the things that has irked the 
average farmer the most about our allotment program is that too 
much weight has been given to the historical average of individual 
farms when these allotments are determined. Here is a farmer on a 
quarter section of land almost identical to the soil and topography 
of the farm belonging to his next door neighbor. He himself is 
doing a more conservative job of farming. He has more in soil con- 
serving crops, more seeded down in hay and not nearly so much in 
row crops; that is, corn and soybeans. 

When the allotments are made on the historical basis alone the man 
with the large corn acreage historically, the man who has been abusing 
his land, the man who has been contr ibuting to the continual buildup 
of surplus, that man is given-a high allotment, whether it is w heat or 
cotton or corn. And the man who has been doing the conserving job 
will get the lower allotment. 

So it hurts the man who has been doing the best job. Those are 
the people that are unhappy about present farm program. They feel 
that it would only be fair that each farm had an equal base. 

The type of thinking that we have come out with in the committee is 
that those bases should be determined, allowing for adjustment of such 
inequalities as I have explained to you just now. 

Furthermore, due credit should be given for unusual situations 
caused by weather and for participation in past farm programs. In 
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other words, if a farm has had a considerable amount of acreage in 
the acreage reserve recently, that should be taken into consideration and 
counted as though that ae pe crop had actually been planted. 

We also say for insti nce, in certain plains drought territories where 
grain sorghum was heavily expanded and wheat. acreage contracted, 
that , perhaps, the grain sor ‘ghum- -corn base in that territory should not 
be as high as the last year or 2 years might indicate, because as soon as 
the drought was over they seamen had less planting or less desired 
planting 1 in sorghum. 

Mr. Harvey. As a practical application then, you would say that 
Boone County, lowa, for example, would have so many acres as its 
county allotment for corn- grain sorghum feed grain base / 

That then you would empower the ‘ounty committee there to resur- 
vey the indiv ‘idual farm base of all those farms in Boone C ounty, and 
make readjustments either upward or downward based on their judg 
ment ¢ 

Mr. GorrrinGer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. And would it by your thinking that they should have 
complete authority to make such adjustments, or would you put some 
limitations on the amount of the adjustments, shifting upward or 
downward, that they can do? 

Mr. Gorprincer. W ell, I might say this, that we have been raising 
about an average of 10,500,000 acres of corn per year in Iowa for a good 
many years, regardless of the various programs that have been in 
effect. That has been about the average. Then to that you would add 
the average sorghum acreage which we have had, we will say, for the 
past 5 years. 

The State committee, after receiving that allotment from the nation- 
al office, would then divide that up through the counties, and the 
counties would divide that among their township committees and the 
township committees equitably divided it amon g@ the farms. Then if 
the farmer felt that he was unjustifis ably allotted he would have the 
right of appeal, just the same as he has now and could go up through 
channels with his appeal the same as we do at the present time. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you leave the right of appeal just 
as it is at present? 

Mr. Gorprrtncer. Yes, sir; we would. I believe that you will find 
in here in item 4 on page 2 that there is one provision for that: 
“Establish provision for producer appeals from determinations made 
in the establishment of the farm base acreage for farm norma] yield.” 

Mr. Harvey. That isall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest that before we go any further that if 
we are going to get to the other presentation this morning we will 
have to pass over this questioning until tomorrow when we will have 
Mr. Goeppinger back with us. I wonder if that would not be better. 
I think you can present the rest of your statement very quickly. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. I wonder if it would not be a good idea. I do not want 
to cut off somebody who has something to put forward. I want to 
go ahead and get the presentation of the rest of the people and 
tomorrow we will have further questions and we can go into more 
detail, but I do want to give others the privilege of making their 
presentation—an opportunity to present their views. 
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Mr. Stupeson. There will be an opportunity to question the witness? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; he will be back tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Surpson. I have a question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Poacr. I think there will be a good many questions we want 
to ask. I ean see that we will not get to the an presentations if we 
continue questions now. I do not want to be arbitrary about it. If 
there are questions, we will pass over until tomorrow morning, but 
if you wish to make a further statement that we should have before 
we excuse you right now, please do so. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We will go to page 5, item B, the long-range pro- 
duction control program. 

As I stated on page 2, our second object is to maintain reserves 
around the normal carryover of 900 million bushels so that market 
prices for the products which the farmer raises will give him proper 
remuneration for them at a figure close to what is considered equitable 
levels compared to other segments of the community. 

And on page 5, we outline that long-range production control 
program. 

B. The long-range production control program: 

For the seasons following the abolition of the surplus carryover 
of feed grains through “payment in kind,” the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the national acreage needed of corn and sorghums as related to 
the national corn-sorghum base. This shall be apportioned for each 
farm in the United States and producers who comply with the specified 
annual allotments shall be eligible for 75 percent to 90 percent parity 
price supports for corn, sorghums, other storable feed grains, and 
soybeans. There shall be price supports on feed grains and soybeans 
available only to complying produc ers of corn and sorghums. The 
acreage differential between the farm’s corn-sorghum base and its 
annual allotment of corn and sorghum shall be idled and kept in 
soil-conserving practices as prescribed by the ASC of the various 
States. There shall be no harvest or pasturage of any land so retired, 
and there shall be no rental payments therefor. 

We suggest that this be implemented only if made mandatory 
Abii a producer referendum vote. No government aid to agric ul- 
ture to be available so far as feed grains are concerned if the referen- 
dum is defeated. 

Mr. Poacr. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. I believe that ends my statement. I have some 
clarifying things which I will give to you tomorrow relative to, for 
instance, ‘how we break down the 2,100 million surplus at the present 
time. And, also, about what we might anticipate as to the length of 
time to accomplish this dilution of surplus and distribution of the pay- 
ment “in kind.” But we will leave that until tomorrow. 

Mr. Poaae. I think the committee will find it more interesting to go 
into that tomorrow. It will give us a little time to think it over. We 
will have a little better grasp of it tomorrow. 

We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Goeppinger, and all of the 
commodity group, and hope that everyone can be back tomorrow. Un- 
fortunately, I cannot, but I hope that everybody else will be and now 
we are going to hear the presentation of the program of the Farm 
Bureau. 
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(The complete statement of Mr. Goeppinger is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. GOEPPINGER, BooNnr, IOwA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CorN- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we present to you today a feed 
grains program which is part of an overall agricultural program developed by 
the National Conference of Commodity Organization. This summary is the result 
of a long period of study on the part of producers and helpful guidance of several 
of the major farm organizations and statistics supplied by employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. These studies have been made jointly 
by producers from the wheat, cotton, rice, grain sorghum, and corn belts and the 
feed grain program is one which has not only met with the approval of the repre- 
sentatives of the other field crops but blends properly with the programs for such 
other crops. At the heart of the present farm difficulty rests the adjustments 
which these field crops must make. When the proper corrections have been ap- 
plied, other agricultural difficulties in dairy, poultry, eggs, and meat will be 
aided once we get production down in line with consumption. 

Our program does not recommend reducing the number of farmers, which in 
our opinion would solve nothing so long as total land under production remains 
the same, but calls for proper production curbs through incentives that will 
attract participation. The family farm is still the backbone of our social strue- 
ture and we must not recommend its destruction, but bolster it. 

The basic function of any civilization is to feed and clothe itself first. When 
this is properly accomplished workers are released to enter other arts, crafts, 
sciences, and professions so that the standard of living may be raised and other 
material and spiritual desires can be satisfied. About 50 years ago, half the 
United States population was rural. We are now down to a point where about 
12 percent of our population is engaged in agriculture. There is no need to 
shrink this number further. Our farmers have a public responsibility to ade- 
quately feed the Nation but because they are doing a little better job than needed 
is no reason for punishing them for doing so with annual remuneration that is 
less than half per capita that of their urban cousins. Conversely, they should be 
rewarded with a fair share of the economic wealth as there are few countries 
in the world that can boast an adequte supply of food. That they are not recei) 
ing this share is best indicated by the fact that in the richest agricultural State 
in the United States, Iowa, latest statistics show only about half of the farm 
houses have a bathroom with hot and cold running water. No other segment of 
the economy is called upon to live in such backward conditions in 1958. 

Industry and labor have had enabling legislation passed which makes it possi- 
ble for them to gain their economic goals. The only means at agriculture’s dis- 
posal for obtaining its rightful share is to withhold production from the market 
sufficiently to obtain a fair price for the product or to expand outlets beyond 
present levels. We desire to properly feed and clothe the country but do not wish 
to overburden the market. The oil industry in the United States has achieved 
just such a goal by properly adjusting production each month to consumption, at 
the same time not unnecessarily wasting valuable natural resources. We like- 
wise suggest an adjusted production for agriculture which will not only result in 
proper income to the farmer but will conserve our great soil heritage for future 
generations rather than exploiting it and dumping a low-priced glut on the agri- 
cultural market. 

Our problem is one of bringing production in line with consumption. It is esti- 
mated by USDA that agriculture is producing about 7 percent annually more than 
needed for present demand. We herewith set forth the following proposal that 
will first of all reduce the present oversupplies of feed grains amounting to 
about 2.1 billion bushels, to normal carryover levels of approximately 900 million 
bushels: and then secondly maintain these reserves around normal carryover of 
900 million bushels, so that market prices for the products which the farmer 
raises will give him proper remuneration for them at a figure close to what is con- 
sidered equitable levels compared to other segments of the economy. 


A. THE SURPLUS REDUCTION PROGRAM 


1. Repeal corn acreage allotments, and completely abolish the commercial corn 
producing area as such. Replace this with a national corn-sorghum base to be 
established after further study. This base would be around the level of the 
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actual plantings of total corn and sorghum of the past few years. This total is 
about 100 million acres (80 corn, 20 sorghum). 

2. There shall be established for each farm in the United States a corn and 
sorghum base, based on the corn-sorghum history of the farm and the historical 
ratio of corn-sorghum acreage to cropland for the community, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather conditions, acreage diverted from corn in connection with pre- 
vious agricultural programs, and all other factors which should be considered in 
order that the bases for all farms are fair and just. Sorghums, as referred 
to herein, includes all sorghum raised for pasture, grain, forage or silage. Corn, 
as referred to herein, includes all corn raised for grain, pasture, forage or silage. 

3. Establish farm normal yields for each farm, for which a corn and sorghum 
base has been established. The yield so established shall be for the predominant 
crop (corn or sorghum) in the county. 

4. Establish provision for producer appeals from determinations made in the 
establishment of the farm base acreage or farm normal yield. 

5. Price supports shall be made available to individual producers of corn and 
sorghum, based upon the degree of participation as measured by the extent of 
underplanting of the base acreage and the retiring of such acreage from the pro- 
duction of any crops for harvest or pasturage in any manner. The price support 
level for each farm shall be determined inversely on the basis of the ratio of the 
acreage planted to the base acreage established for the farm. The lower this 
ratio, the higher the level of price support for the farm. 

For example: If a farmer planted 90 percent of his base to corn he would be 
eligible for price support at 60 percent of parity. If a producer planted 60 percent 
or less of his base to corn, he would be eligible for price support at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Following is an example of a schedule showing the level of price support rates 
for the varying ratios of corn-to-farm base: 


Sorghum 


Corn price price per 

“In kind” Resultant ipport hundred- 
Actual planted acreage as percent of base payment price per bushel | weight based 

rate support based on on feed 

level parity at and price 
$1.81 equivalent to 

corn—$3.07 

Pe € t Pe rce t 

90 60 60 $1.08 $1. 84 
R5 65 65 1. 17 2.00 
80 70 70 1. 26 2.15 
75 75 75 1.35 2. 3 
70 g0 80 1. 44 2. 45 
65 ; 85 85 1.53 2.61 
rhe: ; dad ‘ 90 90 1. 62 2. 76 


| 


6. Payment for retired acreages shall be made to the producer “in kind” from 

CCC stocks now in oversupply. If surplus CCC stocks are not sufficient to pay 
all producers in surplus grain commodities, then the difference shall be made 
up in cash payments. The rate of payment for acreage retired shall be deter- 
mined by the degree of participation in the program, based upon the established 
normal yield for the farm. The payment rate shall be the product of the normal 
vield established for the farm times the earned percentage price support rate 
for the farm. 
7. “Payment in kind” shall be in the form of negotiable certificates entitling 
the producer to present the certificate and obtain the actual commodity specified 
at points chosen by the CCC to use as he sees fit, or he can sell the amount 
specified through commercial channels in the open market. None of this grain 
may be resealed or delivered on purchase agreements. 

8. This program shall be administered at the county level by producer-elected 
county committeemen, who are participating in this program. 

9. Retired land shall be maintained under good soil conservation and weed 
control practices, as recommended by the county committee. 

10. In no case shall price supports on feed grains and soybeans be made avail- 
able to noncomplying producers of corn and sorghum. 

11. There shall be no limit on the amount of land or degree of participation 
above the minimum level. A producer may, if he desires, place his entire corn- 
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sorghum acreage into retirement and receive payment in kind therefor. Any 
producer planting 60 percent of the base acreage, or less, shall receive 90 percent 
supports and 90 percent payment rates. 

2. Examples of a 200-acre farm with 2 degrees of participation in the sug- 
gested program.—Assume that allotted corn-sorghum base is 100 acres. The 
farm has a normal corn-sorghum yield rating of 50 bushels per acre: 

(A) Farmer cuts his corn-sorghum acres back to 60 percent of his base: 

Ten acres, buildings, lots, and roads; 90 acres that can be put to oats, hay, 
soybeans, rotation pasture, or any other nonallotment crops; or allotment crops 
other than corn and sorghum up to the allotted acreage if the farm has such 
allotment. Price supports available on the nonallotment storable crops. 

Forty acres idled; farmer receives 1800 bushels corn as “payment in kind” 
rental (50 bushel per acre times 90 percent times 40 acres). 

Sixty acres corn or sorghum; 90 percent of parity price support loans avail- 
able thereon ($1.62 per bushel corn or $2.76 per hundredweight sorghum). 

(B) Farmer cuts his corn-sorghum acres back to 90 percent of his base: 

Ten acres, buildings, lots, and roads; 90 acres that can be put to oats, hay, 
soybeans, rotation pasture, or any other nonallotment crops; or allotment crops 
other than corn and sorghum up to the allotted acreage if the farm has such 
allotment. 

Price supports available on the nonallotment storable crops. 

Ten acres idled. Farmer receives 300 bushels corn as “payment in kind” rental 
(50 bushels per acre times 60 percent times 10 acres). 

Ninety acres corn or sorghum: 60 percent of parity price support loans avail- 
able thereon ($1.08 per bushel corn or $1.84 per hundredweight sorghum). 

18. Compliance with wheat acreage allotments shall be required for participa- 
tion in the corn-sorghum program, except that any farm may produce not more 
than 15 acres wheat for feed on farms where grown, without losing privilege of 
participating in price support programs other than corn-sorghum. 

14. We recognize the value of Public Law 480, and the programs that have 
been developed with it. The disposal of surplus agricultural commodities and the 
market development work done under the provisions of this law, are a necessary 
part of any agricultural program during the period when agricultural production 
is above normal. We commend the USDA and its cooperators for the accomplish- 
ments they have made. We, therefore, recommend that Public Law 480 be con- 
tinued and its provisions for market development work be expanded. 


B. THE LONG-RANGE PRODUCTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


1. For the seasons following the abolition of the surplus carryover of feed grains 
through “payment in kind,” the Secretary shall determine the national acreage 
needed of corn and sorghums as related to the national corn-sorghum base. This 
shall be apportioned for each farm in the United States and producers who com- 
ply with the specified annual allotments shall be eligible for 75 to 90 percent 
parity price supports for corn, sorghums, other storable feed grains, and soy- 
beans. There shall be price supports on feed grains and soybeans available only 
to complying producers of corn and sorghums. The acreage differential between 
the farm’s corn-sorghum base and its annual allotment of corn and sorghum shall 
be idled and kept in soil-conserving practices as prescribed by the ASC of the 
various States. There shall be no harvest or pasturage of any land so retired, 
and there shall be no rental payments therefor. 

2. We suggest that this be implemented only if made mandatory through a 
producer referendum vote. No Government aid to agriculture to be available so 
far as feed grains are concerned if the referendum is defeated. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER FLEMING, SECRETARY-TREASURER AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. LYNN, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; W. E. HAMILTON, DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH; AND FRANK WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. Fiemrine. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like 
to read my prepared statement. 
Mr. Poacr. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Fitemine. The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates 
this opportunity to present a program designed to help find some 
solutions to the many difficult problems that have arisen with re- 
gard to feed grains and which consequently directly affect livestock, 
poultry, and dairy producers. 

Feed grains, for the purpose of this discussion, will be defined as 
corn, grain sorghums, oats, barley, and rye. We recognize that wheat, 
soybeans, and perhaps other commodities must be taken into consid- 
eration as factors in the feed grain situation; however, these other 
commodities also have important nonfeed uses and, in the case of 
wheat, special problems which make it advisable that they be con- 
sidered separately. 

Under the present law, corn is a “basic” commodity and the re- 
maining feed grains are classed as “other nonbasics,” although all 
these grains compete generally for the same markets. As a basic 
commodity, corn in the commercial area is subject to mandatory 
price supports and to allotments when supplies exceed “normal” as 
specified in the law. In practice, corn outside the commercial corn 
area is treated as an “other nonbasic.” Allotments, although author- 
ized, have not been applied to feed grains other than corn. Support 
prices for these grains are discretionary under guides outlined in the 
law. 

Some of the facts with respect to the operation of the current 
corn and feed grain price support and adjustment program can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The national acreage allotment for corn has been reduced from 
approximately 47 mi athe acres for 1954 to 38.8 million for 1958 in 
comparison with average commercial area plantings of around 56 
million acres. 

The number of counties in the commercial corn area has increased 
fice 834 in 1954 to 932 in 1958. 

3. Producer compliance with allotments has been low. Only 38 
percent of the producers and 14 percent of the acreage planted in 
” commercial area were in compliance in 1957. 

In spite of the allotment program, total corn acreage has re- 
edie relatively stable, production has continued at a high level 
and carryover stocks have risen from 769 million bushels on Once 1, 
1953, to an alltime high of 1,357,000,000 bushels on October 1, 1957. 

5. Land diverted from wheat, cotton, and rice under wir, 
quota programs has largely been planted to oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and rye, all of which contribute to the total sup- 
ply of livestock feed. 

Total feed supplies have risen to burdensome levels, the live- 
stock and poultry aro tries have been expanded to use a part of 
this excess feed and as a result livestock and poultry prices have 
ai: n depressed. 

. More effective programs are needed to eliminate excess produc- 
tein and thereby permit producers of corn, other kone gr ains, live- 
stock and poultry to receive more satisfac tory pri 1c in ie market 
place. 

8. Better coordination of the programs for corn and other feed 
grains is needed. 
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Acreage allotments were authorized for corn by the Agricultural 
Adjustment act of 1938, and since that time have been in effect 10 
times—1938—42, 1950, and 1954 to date. Corn prices have been sup- 
ported since 1933. Prior to World War II, supports were on a dis- 
cretionary basis within the range of 52 to 75 percent of parity and 
are now mandatory between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 

The following tables set forth the level of price support in terms 
of percentage of parity, dollars and cents per bushel, together with 
the season’s average prices since the institution of the price-support 
program for corn. 

I shall not read the figures because you can follow them as well 
as I can read them. The footnotes should be noted. 

(Table referred to is as follows:) 


Level of support ! Season Level of support Season 
average average 
price price 

Average received Average received 
Percentage support by farmers, Percentage support by farmers, 
of parity ? level, per bushel of parity ? level, per bushel 

per bushel per bushel 
1933_- 60 $0. 45 $0. 494 1947 on $1. 37 $2. 16 
1934 68 55 . 802 1948. 90 1. 44 28 
1935 55 45 632 1949 90 1. 40 24 
1936 66 55 1. 035 1950 90 1. 47 1. 52 
1937_. 59 iO 490) 1951_. 90 1. 57 1. 66 
1938 70 57 469 || 1952 90 1. 60 1. 52 
1939 69 . 57 542 1953 vO 1. 60 1. 48 
1940_- 75 61 601 || 1954 90 1. 62 1. 43 
1941__. R5 75 736 1955 87 31.58 1. 36 
1942 85 83 sud 1956 84 1. 50 1. 29 
1943 85 90 | 1. 08 1956 70 341,25 1. 29 
1944__ 90 98 | 1. 03 1957 ; 7 1. 40 §1.17 
1945 90 1.01 1, 23 1957 60 $41.10 51.17 
1946 __. 90 1.15 1. 53 

1 Prices were supported during the period 1933-57 by means of loans and also, during the period 1947-57, by 


purchase agreements. Support for the period 1933-37 was permissive, but was mandatory for the period 
1938-57. 

? Based on parity prices as of Oct. 1. In 1936 and 1937, percentages of parity shown were computed on 
basis of unpublished parity price at the time the program was announced 

3 Commercial corn-producing area only. Level outside the commercial area was only 75 percent of the 
level within the area, except 1956, when it was 82.5 percent 

4 Support price for corn in the commercial area produced by farmers who did not comply with acreage 
limitations. 

§ Preliminary. 


Source: Page 84 of USDA Information Bulletin No. 135. (Revisions and additions have been made on 
basis of later information.) 


Mr. Fiemine. Since only one of the feed grains has been under 
acreage allotments, and diverted acres from other crops have gone 
into feed grains, the net effect is that all of the load for adjusting 
feed grain production has fallen on corn acreage allotments. ‘This 
has been unfair and has contributed to a gener ral disregard for corn 
allotments by commercial corn growers. 

The commercial allotment, total acreage and production, percent 
compliance, support levels, and aver: age farm prices for corn, by years 
since 1954 are as follows: 

Again, the table is there for your reference. I shall not read it. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


l 


Total | | 
| Commer- | Area United Total pro- Percent Market 
cial | planted, States duction, com- Support | price, 
Year | allotment, | million harvested billion pliance level | United 
million acres | acreage, bushels icreage States 
acres million average 
acres 
1954 47.0 i} 80. 2 3. OF 30 $1. 62 | $1. 42 
1955 49.8 5. 7 79. 5 3. 23 40 1. 58 1. 35 
1956 43.3 4.9 75.9 3.45 28 1. 50 1. 32 
1957 37.3 2.8 72.3 3. 20 14 1. 40 * iia 
1958 38.8 J 


1 Preliminary. 


Mr. Fiemine. The total acreage of corn in the United States has 
followed a downward trend for many years. Averages by 5-year 
periods since 1939 have been: 1930-34, 103 million; 1935-39, 93 mil- 
lion; 1940-44, 89 million; 1945-49, 86 million; and 1950-55, 81 million. 

As a result of acreage restrictions on other crops and no control 
of diverted acres, acreages of sorghums, barley, and other feed grains 
have increased since 1953 by more than 20 million acres. Yields per 
acre have increased greatly. The number of commercial corn counties 
has increased from 599 in 1940 to 932 in 1958. Total production of all 
feed grains annually has increased from 118 million tons in 1953 to 
139 million tons in 1957; and the feed grain carryover has increased 
from about 27 million tons in 1953 to an estimated 57 million tons at 
the end of the 1957 marketing year. 

The supply of feed per animal unit is the highest in history and is 
more out of balance with consumption than at any previous time. In 
the 5-year period 1950-54, there was a very heavy supply of feed per 
animal unit amounting to 1.07 tons compared to an amount fed of only 
0.78 tons per animal unit. This compares with 1926, 1927, and 1928 
when the supply per animal unit was much more in balance with the 
quantity fed per animal unit. For those years the figures were as 
follows: 


Supply (tons); Amount fed 
(per animal (tons) (per 
unit inimal unit) 


1926. _- 5 0.80 0. 68 
eee d SO . 70 
ee ; ‘ pera 82 - 70 


The oversupply has become steadily worse so that now, even though 
a record amount of feed (0.83 tons), per animal unit is being fed, the 
supply has steadily increased to 1.34 tons per animal unit and this has 
happened at a time when animal units are near the record high. 

This does not take into account a tremendous carryover of wheat, 
much of which would make good feed and which eventually may have 
to be fed. 
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I might say parenthetically that this is a capsule version of the 
problem as stated here. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation .currently holds about 1.3 billion 
bushels of corn, which costs about $2 $2.2 billion. CCC also holds in its 
inventory about 951 million bushels of wheat, which cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.5 billion, plus large quantities of various other grains. 
Obviously, these tremendous stocks held by CCC create a severe down- 
ward pressure on prices. Corn and most other feed grain prices a 
currently at the lowest level since 1944, and are about equal to the 1935 
level if account is taken of the reduced purchasing power of the dollar 
from that time. 

In 1956, corn farmers clearly showed their dissatisfaction with the 
situation by voting in the ratio of 61.5 to 38.5 against the continuation 
of high suports and low acreage allotment in favor of lower supports 
with increased acreage. 

Many of the above-quoted facts are well known to this committee; 
and we have not attempted to elaborate, but simply to give a brief 
summary of the facts as we see them. Faced with this situation, the 
voting delegates in their meeting in December 1957 laid down general 
guidelines for a new program. These were further developed by the 
AFBF board of directors at their meeting last week here in Wash- 
ington into a detailed program that is designed to avoid some of the 
undesirable features of the past. 

At our most recent annual meeting, the voting delegates of the mem- 
ber State farm bureaus laid down the following general policy relative 
to feed grains. 

Years of experience with corn-acreage allotments have demonstrated that 
this program is inadequate to meet the increasingly serious surplus problems 
facing producers of corn, other feed grains, and livestoek. A large majority of 
the corn producers voting in the 1956 referendum expressed a definite preference 
for the adoption of a new approach in solving these problems. 

We recommend that corn allotments be terminated immediately and that future 
price supports be established at levels which will encourage orderly marketing, 
avoid stimulating unnecessary production, and halt the movement of grain into 
Government storage. 

Since corn and other feed grains compete for the same productive resources 
and markets, we recommend that support prices for all feed grains be comparable 
after adjustments for differences in feed value and other factors. We further 
recommend that participation in the soil bank be a requirement for price support 
on feed grains and any other crops not under acreage allotment or marketing 
quotas. 

The voting delegates passed other resolutions regarding price sup- 
port and established guidelines for the board of directors to carry out, 
which can be summarized as follows: 

We urge the board to develop specific proposals for use in the estab- 
lishment of price-support levels which will be consistent with the best 
interests of farmers. 

(1) In establishing price-support levels: 

(a) Account should be taken of competitive conditions, supply 
and demand, and market trends. 

(6) They should not be based on arbitrary formulas, left com- 
pletely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
automatically increased when supplies have been reduced. 

(c) When supplies have been reduced, acreage increases should 
have priority over price-support increases. 
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(2) A major objective is to gradually eliminate Government regu- 
lation of individual farming operations. 

(3) We should return to a one-price system. 

(4) The output of agriculture cannot be effectively controlled by 
legislation. 

(5) We oppose production payments as a substitute for price 
support. 

The board of directors considered these guidelines as well as the 
specific resolutions for corn, feed grains, and other commodities in 
developing the attached program. 

For the purpose of this hearing we will elaborate only with regard 
to the portion of this program which deals with corn and feed grains. 
We would emphasize that it is not our intention to deal with each of 
these commodities in separate legislation, but it is our hope that this 
total program as outlined in the attachment may be considered as es- 
sentially one proposal. 

The portion of this recommendation containing the suggested pro- 
gram for feed grains is as follows: 

We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for corn, 
upland cotton, and extra long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years 
shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such commodities 
during the preceding 3-year period, (b) that the level of price support for other 
feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn with 
consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors and (c) 
that corn acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State Farm 
Bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports. 

We think it is gener: lly agreed that we must find a new approach 
to the corn and feed grain problem and that this approach must deal 
with the family of feed grains rather than dealing with corn sepa- 
rate from the other feed grains. 

Here are some of the advantages of the approach we are recom- 
mending : 

(1) It is a new approach—tailored to the requirements of indi- 
vidual commodities and yet avoiding the trap of divergent and con- 
flicting programs for different commodities. 

: ) It would more nearly gear production to market demand. 

3) By helping to avoid price-depressing surpluses, it would im- 
hei net farm income. 
(4) It eliminates the use of a statistical parity formula that was 
never designed to relate commodity prices to market demand. 

(5) Itavoids giving wide discretion to the Secret: ary of Agriculture 
for setting support levels. 

(6) It could help to rescue the farm price support and adjustment 
program from the mire of partisan politics. 

(7) It would permit the automatic adjustment of price support 
levels when conditions change in the market. 

(8) It would help speed up adjustments to market demand, both 
mn the overall and as between commodities. 

(9) It would lower costs both to taxpayers and to farmers. 

(10) It would reduce the need for governmental intervention, such 
as production controls, in the private affairs of farmers. 

(11) It would reduce the validity of the argument by foreign 
countries that the United States is subsidizing uneconomic produc- 
tion and dumping it in world markets. 
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(12) It would help consumers by encouraging production of what 
they want without wasteful surpluses. 

A support program based on 90 percent of the preceding 5-year 
average market price for corn would encourage orderly marketing, 
protect farmers against sudden and disastrous price declines, and 
permit market forces to balance production and consumption in an 
orderly manner. The following table which shows that corn prices 
have on occasion fallen below the average of the 3 preceding years by 
as much as 62 percent, indicates that 90 percent of the precedinng 3- 
year average market price in numerous past years would have been 
a very real “support.” 

What this next table does is to start back in 1910 and come forth 
with the seasonal average farm price for corn, the preceding 3-year 
average, and the decline in season average price from the preceding 
3-year average. This is a statistical table and it runs over to the next 
page and you will notice at the end a summary which indicates that 
out of 45 years corn prices declined from the average of the preceding 
3 years in 20 years follows, and it is enumerated in the table. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 





Season average corn prices, 1910 , with comparisons 
| Season a -receding| Decline in season Season |Preceding| Decline in season 
| average 3-y ee al ave rage price from average S-yeal average pric efrom 
farm price} average preceding 3-year farm price} average preceding 3-year 
average average 
| Rat ee Os Li Baste ‘ : ie 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Percent Dollars Dollars Dollars Percent 
1910 . 0.475 | = |} 1935. 0. 632 0. 529 
1911 649 | || 1936- 1.03 643 
1912. . 511 | || 1937. . 490 | 821 0. 331 40.3 
1913.____| 659 | 0.545 |_- | 1938... . 469 717 248 34.6 
1914. ._..| . 673 | 606 |_.-- }} 1939... . 542 . 663 121 18.3 
1915 651 | 614 | 1940 601 "500 
1916_ Lis 4 . 661 1941. . 736 . 537 
1917. 139 | . 818 i| 1942 804 . 626 
1918_ 1. 45 1.06 1943. 1.08 744 
1919 s 1.44 | 1. 32 || 1944 1.03 | 903 
1920- . 540 1. 43 0. 89 62. 2 i] 1945 1. 23 1.00 
1921. | . 464 | 1.14 | . 676 59.3 1] 1946 1. 53 1.11 
or. a . 688 815 . 127 15.6 || 1947. 2.16 1. 26 és 
1923. 760 | . 564 || 1948 1.28 1. 64 36 22.0 
1924. 1.02 | . 637 | 1949. 1, 24 1. 66 42 25.3 
1925_ . 654 . 823 169 20. 5 | 1950. 1. 52 1. 56 04 2.6 
1926. | 715 | 811 096 11.8 || 1951 1. 66 1. 35 
1927. . 804 | . 796 . | 1952. 1. 52 1. 47 
1928. | . 798 . 724 1} 1953. 1. 48 1. 57 09 6.7 
1929. | . 764 | . 772 008 1.0 | 1954 1. 43 1. 55 12 as4 
1930 . 550 . 789 239 30.3 || 1955 1. 35 1. 48 13 8.8 
1931_ 204 . 704 410 58.2 || 1956 1. 29 1. 42 13 9.2 
1932. . 292 | . 536 . 244 45. 5 1957. 1.17 1. 36 .19 14.0 
1933_ | . 494 | . 379 ce 1.27 
1934. _.._| . 802 | . 360 ‘ Sat 


SUMMARY 


Out of 45 years corn prices declined from average of preceding 3 years in 20 
years as follows: 


Years 
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Mr. Fiemine. The following table is designed to illustrate how 
this program would have worked had it been in effect for the 1957 crop. 
The support price in this instance would have been $1.22 per bushel. 

The first column shows USDA figures on the feeding value of other 
grains in relation to corn on a pound-for-pound basis. 

The second column lists factors for determining prices for the other 
feed grains that are comparable to any given support price for corn. 
For example, if the support price for corn is $1.22 per bushel, a 
comparable support for oats on the basis of feeding values would be 
0.51 times $1.22 or 62.2 cents per bushel. Please note that sorghum is 
on a hundredweight basis while the other grains are on a bushel basis. 

Now, we come to a table upon which we had placed an asterisk at 
the beginning of my reading of the statement. The left hand column 
shows 0: ats, barley, sorghum grain, and rye. 

The second column shows the United States Department of Agri- 
culture feeding values in relation to corn, pound for pound—and I 
might say there is some argument as to whether the figure on grain 
sorghum ‘ought to be 95 or 100, there is not only argument among the 
experts, there is argument among the farmers and the feeders. We 
take the figure that the Department of Agriculture has given, 100, and 
assume that it is as good as any. 

The next column shows the factor for adjusting for weight and 
feeding value and this is a statistical calculation. The next column 
shows the actual 1957 support prices and the last column shows the 
prices comparable to a price of $1.22 per bushel of corn on the basis 
of relative feeding values. 

That shows what the support price would be if you only took farm 
value into account. That is the reason for the footnote which indicates 
that we would want other factors taken into account, too, such as I 
read to you in starting out. 

(The table referred to is as follows: ) 


| Prices com- 


USDA feed- parable to a 

ing values in Factor for price of $1.22 

relation to | adjusting for | Actual 1957 | per bushel of 

corn, pound | weight and (support prices, corn on the 

for pound feeding value basis of rela- 

tive feeding 

values 
Percent 

Oats : bushel 90 0. 51 $0. 61 $0. 622 
Barley bushel 95 81 95 . 988 
Sorghum grain hundredweight 100 1.79 1. 86 2.18 
Rye... bushel 85 85 1.18 1.04 


Mr. Fiemine. No government price support program can be ex- 
pected to work satisfactor ily as long as the CCC is holding huge sur- 
plus stocks over the market. In order to reduce CCC stocks of feed 
grains to manageable levels, we recommend the use of payments in 
kind to the maximum extent practicable as an incentive for reducing 
produc ‘tion. 

The proposal in our resolutions that participation in the soil bank 
be a requirement for price support on feed grains and any other crops 
not under acreage allotments or marketing quotas was designed to 
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implement this recommendation. If this were to be done it would, 
of course, require some amendments to the Soil Bank Act since we 
are proposing that corn allotments be eliminated and that a coordi- 
nated program be adopted for corn and other feed grains. 

The program for corn and other feed grains outlined in this state- 
ment is a forward-looking program. It gets away from the misusing 
of the parity formula which is backward-looking and which never 
was designed to indicate what either prices or price supports should 
be under current market conditions. 

We believe that these recommendations come nearer to meeting the 
objectives outlined in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
to meeting the current situation than would the continued operation 
of support and allotment programs under the current provisions 
of law. 

This new and forward-looking proposal has another advantage of 
being easily understood. It is a rennet approach. It gets away 
from complicated formulas and gadgets. It avoids giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture complete discretion with regard to price supports. 
Above all, it is related to the supply-demand situation for each com- 
modity in a recent period. Price supports, in order to be workable, 
must be related to the supply-demand situation as reflected in the 
market. After all, market prices are the best tool yet devised by free 
men to tell producers whether to increase or decrease production and 
to signal to consumers whether to buy more or less of a commodity. 
Through markets, millions of consumers, both at home and abroad, 
daily accurately reflect their preferences. 

This approach is an integral part of our program to enable farmers 
to earn and get the highest possible net income per family with due 
regard for the protection of individual freedom which we prize so 
highly. 

From there on is the attachment of the board action, one paragraph 
of which was quoted earlier. 

(The attachment referred to is as follows :) 


ACTION OF THE AF BF Boarp or Directors, JANUARY 22, 1958 


We favor the following recommendations to provide for a coordinated ap- 
proach to some of the problems that have developed under existing price support 
and adjustment programs for certain commodities. 

(1) We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for 
corn, upland cotton and extra long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding 
years shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such com- 
modities during the preceding 3-year period, (b) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for 
corn with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors 
and (c) that corn-acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to 
State farm bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach 
for other commodities currently having price supports. 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the ex- 
port subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 per- 
cent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for 
cotton under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the 
projected demand. 

(2) We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at the 
1957 levels. 
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All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under consideration 
provide for a tax on dairy farmers to finance surplus disposal. We oppose the 
enactment of such proposals. 

(3) Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep and 
wool, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program temporarily, 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision, authorized by section 708, is deleted. 

(4) In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its com- 
petitive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with 
a lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 
each individual farmer be given a choice of (a) an increased acreage allotment 
of 25 percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity or (b) the acreage 
allotment and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 

Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be’eligible to participate in the cotton acreage reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions of alternative (a) of 
this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and State 
and national allotments for cotton. 


Mr. Fiemine. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to 
read the complete statement. If you would permit. I should like 
to present my associates who are here with me today. They are John 
C. Lynn, our legislative director, W. E. H: amilton, our director of 
research, and Frank Woolley, our legislative counsel. 

On certain questions that may arise I would like to have the priv- 
ilege of calling on them for supplementary comments when I think 
they cun be answered in more detail than I can. 

Mr, Poace. Certainly, we are quite delighted to have them here 
with you. 

Mr. Fiemine. Thank vou, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. I would like to ask you, just as I asked Mr. Goeppinger. 
I th.nk I understand from your reading of this statement that you 
favor the high-support program or a high-price policy for feed 
grains, 

Mr. Fieminc. Well, Congressman Poage, there are a lot of things 
that I do not know. I do not know what a big farm is and I do not 
know what a little farm is and I do not know what a high price is 
and I do not know what a low one is. These are relative terms. 

As a matter of fact, this is a price support designed to serve the 
best interests of the feed grain producers and livestock producers, 
and consistent with the best interests of all other farmers. 

Now, a price of $1.22 on corn, and a price of about $2.18 on grain 
sorghum—with whatever adjustment might be needed or what other 
factors ought to be taken into account—would appear to me to be a 
very substantial support, but these words “high” and “low” are 
pretty hard for me to deal with because—— 

Mr. Poace. Well, as I understood from you, you felt that you had 
favored—I think you used the word “high” yourself and if you did 
not 

Mr, Fiemrine. “High income,” we are for that. 

Mr. Poace. I did not ask you about income, I asked you and I 
ask you now to relate your belief as to the price support for feed as 
to the effect that it had on the prices of livestock. I had the under- 
standing that you said that if the price were higher you thought 
that the price of livestock would be higher. 

Mr. Fieminea. That is not quite what I said—— 
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Mr. Posen. Well, would you agree to that? 

Mr. Fiemine. I would not say it quite that way, Congressman 
Poage. I would say this, that if we have a situation as we have had 
where we encourage the surplus production of feed grains, we are cer- 
tain to increase the production of livestock and livestock products 
and this will mean lower livestock prices. We want a support policy 
on feed grains that will balance the feed supply with the need for 
feed—one that will help stabilize livestock production and livestock 
prices, Congressman, so that producers then will get a decent income 
in the market for those commodities. 

Mr. Poage. Well, but would you agree with me this far, my good 
friend—that if you don’t have a reasonable price for corn and I 
would say that $1.22 is a reasonable price for corn—then I ask you, 
if you don’t have a reasonable price for corn then you will have an 
unreasonably low pr ice for livestock, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Fiemine. That is consistent with my statement. Let me read 
it again, the resolution—because that is the best answer that I can give: 

We recommend that corn allotments be terminated immediately and that 
future price supports be established at levels which will encourage orderly 
marketing, avoid stimulating unnecessary production, and halt the movement 
of grain into Government storage. 

I have just recently here, in response to your question, related 
this to livestock production and prices. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, we realize we are all after an objective which 
we hope to achieve and to a certain degree we may achieve it, but we 
try to be practical enough so as to try to find out as we go along how 
we can achieve those objectives, and I am trying to find out whether 
it would be advantageous or disadvantageous to the livestock indus- 
try to have the price of corn higher or lower. 

Mr. Fremine. On the top of page 11 we get very specific. We 
put it in dollars and cents, I do not know how we can make it more 
specific than that. 

Mr. Poage. I just asked you whether you believe it would assist 
the livestock people and he ‘Ip them, to have the price of corn higher 
or lower than it is todé hy 

Mr. Fireminc. Well, it is our recommendation to this committee 
that this proposal, which we have made and which is reported in 
dollars and cents at the top of page 11, would best serve the interests 
of the feed grain and livestock producers. 

Mr. Poacr. You still have not answered my question. If you don’t 
want to answer it, all you need to do is to say so—I asked you whether 
you feel that it would be advant igeous to the livestock produe ers to 
have the price of corn higher « r lower than it is at the present time. 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, first of all, the livestock producers know that 
you can get it too high 

Mr. Poace. I know that, too. 

Mr. Fremine. And that is why we made this specific proposal at 
the top of page 11—which avoids the problem of using words which 
do not have the same meaning to any two individu: ue. We have made 
specific recommendations in dollars and cents. I don’t know how 
we can make it more specific than that. 

Mr. Poace. Well, just assume that I am too ignorant to understand 
your printed recommendations. Just answer my question and tell 
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me whether you people think that it would be adv: ——— to the 
livestock producers to have the price of corn higher or lower than it 
is at the present time. 

Mr. Fremina. Well, first of all, you and I can get into an argument 
as to your ignor ance— 

Mr. Poacr. No, assume I am ignorant. 

Mr. Fiemine. I take the position that you are pretty smart. 

Mr. Poacre. Well, thank you, but go ahead, let us get your answer. 

Mr. Fieminc. We are for the proposal contained at the top of 
page 11. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but are you in favor 

Mr. Fvemina. Just a minute 

Mr. Poacre. Of highe rT Or r lowe r price of corn right now / 


Mr. Fiemina. If the price currently is below, the way our proposal 
would work out, then ue are for it being higher. I suggest that 
you 


Mr. Poacr. I think it is safe to say that you are the representative 
of the largest farm organization in the world. Don’t you know the 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, yes 

Mr. Poacr. What I am asking you to do is to answer the question. 
The committee had hoped that you would come here and offer some 
constructive suggestions. We think you have offered some and we 
appreciate very much the outline that you have given. We had hoped 
that you would answer frankly whether you think it would be helpful 
to the livestock industry of the United States to raise the corn prices. 
We have repeatedly asked you that question and you have not an- 
swened yet. 

Mr. Ftemine. Well, we are for a price-support proposal that would 
have given corn a support of $1.22 in 1957. 

Mr. Poacr. I understood that, you read that, and I have asked 
you the question 2 or 3 times, whether it would help the livestock 
industry to raise or lower corn prices right now. 

Mr. F LEMING. The December corn (No. 3 ye llow) average price in 
Chicago was $1.15. Since we recommend a program that would have 
given a price support of $1.22, then on the basis of mathematics that 
would have meant-— 

Mr. Poacr. Where do you recommend $1.22, at Chicago ? 

Mr. Fiemrinc. Our proposal is on the basis of the farm price. 
It— 

Mr. — E. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Fremine. That isright. Now, this is the Chicago—— 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, that is important. 

Mr. Furmine. And you figure out the “on the farm” adjustment to 
$1.15 at Chicago. If that figure is lower—as it is- —than $1.22, our 
proposed support would be higher. If that farm price figure were 
higher than $1.22, our recommended price support figure would be 
lower. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I always assumed the price of corn was lower on 
the farm ; but you seem to have some doubt. 

Mr. Fiemina. Well, first of all, the specific figure depends on the 
State and the differentials. The figure is $1.22 national average—on 
the farm. We can provide you statistics for any State that you want. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, if you really understand the position of the Farm 
Bureau, I assume you do not want to answer the question and I do not 
want to insist that you do so against your wishes. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would like to make an observation. I am sure the 
witness and his associates appreciate the fact that the committee has 

a real job on its hands in working out any legislation at this session of 
the Congress. The Farm Bureau has made a very intelligent presen- 

tation and they have given us a lot of food for thought. 

I am pleased to note that the Farm Bureau has changed its position 
somewhat on price supports. They are now proposing an average 
price of support based on the last 3-year average. ‘This is a good 
approach. Asking the same question asked of Mr. Goeppinger, do 
you believe that a lower price for corn and feed grain will result in 
lower prices for livestock ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Surpluses of feed grains certainly will lower prices 
for livestock. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is not the question. I am asking you if lower 
»rices for corn and feed grain on the farm would mean lower prices for 
fivestock d 

Mr. FLteminea. Lower than now / 

Mr. Horven. Always. 

Mr. Fiemine. “Lower” isa relative word, Congressman. 

Let me say, and this is a very fundamental thing, I was out in Long 
Island in New York State talking to a potato grower and he said to 
me, “Those big potato growers in Idaho are getting us in trouble.” 

And I said, “How many acres do you grow ¢” 

And he said, “I have 20 acres.” 

Whereupon I jestingly said, “Man alive, I have to go to the airport— 
will you take me there in your Cadillac ?” 

He said, “What do you mean ?” 

I replied, “Do you know what the average acreage per grower of 
potatoes grown in the United States is?” 

And he said, “No.” 

I said, “0.85 of 1 acre. You would have to cut your acreage by 
19.15 acres, in order to get down to the average.” 

So, what is “high” and what is “low”? I would say that corn at 
50 cents a bushel would be tragic. but “high” and “low”—these are 
words that do not mean the same things to any 2 people. 

Mr. Hoeven. The average farmer believes, and I concur, that when- 
ever we have lower prices for corn and feed grains it means lower prices 
for lives‘ock. Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Fiemrne. Yes; providing you will add to it that historically it 
has been the surpus production that lowered the feed grain prices in 
the first place. 

Mr. Horven. I do not dispute that fact. You well know that corn 
prices on the farm are always lower than on the Chicago market ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Right in your State. 

Mr. Hoeven. What will be the price for corn on an Iowa farm under 
your proposal ? 

Mr. Fieminc. Well, our proposal would have provided in 1957 $1.22 
nationally on the farm—— 

Mr. Horven. Isthat on the farm? 

Mr. Fremrnc. That is what we recommend; national price “on 
the farm.” Of course—— 
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Mr. Hoeven. Not based on the Chicago market ? 

Mr. Ftemine. On the farm. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Fleming, how would you arrive at the average 
market prices—I am not criticizing, I want to know how you arrive 
at it. 

Mr. Firemina. Might I ask you, in this instance, are you thinking 
in terms of cotton ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, I like to speak of cotton, but we are talking 
about feed grains here. 

Mr. Fiemina. They are different. 

Mr. Avernetuy. How do you estimate corn. 

Mr. Fiemrine. I would like to ask—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. What would be the market price; where would 
that be established; where would you go to find out, which market— 
where would it be ? 

Mr. Fiemina. I would like to ask Mr. Woolley to answer that. 

Mr. Wootzey. The idea in mind is very simple. You would use the 
same technique that the Department of Agriculture does in arriving 
at it for a particular location, by making adjustments from central 
markets. 

I think in the case of corn it is based on Chicago; you make location 
differentials from there. 

The weighted part of the statement applies—— 

Mr. AnerNeruy. What does “weighted” mean ? 

Mr. Woottey. That means that you would weight the price by the 
amount of marketing that occurred during a particular time. 

The Department of Agriculture gives you a figure of the price for 
particular months; there is so much marketing during that period, 
you would multiply the marketing times the price and get the result 
from that, rather than get the simple figure without regard to what 
was marketed. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, here is what was disturbing me. I am won- 
dering if there is something that every person could come to and say, 
“This is the market price in 1957,” or “This is the market price for 
1956,” or “This is the market price for 1955.” Thereby, it might very 
well be nailed down. This does not intrigue me too much if it leaves 
open the matter of rigging this so-called 90 percent within the Depart- 
ment; you know what the attitude of the Department is. 

And, I don’t know, their market price might be considerably dif- 
ferent from what somebody else thinks is the market price, and I 
think that unless the market price is nailed down, I think there is too 
much opportunity for discretion, and—they don’t like to have the word 
“rioginoe” used, but it isa good word. 

Mr. Woottry. Well, our calculations and our thinking were pred- 
icated on the official reports of the Department of Agriculture which, 
monthly, gives you a weighted average price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is there something similar in Canada? 

Mr. Woottey. The Canadians are considering it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I thought they were simply considering it; I 
think there was an article—— 

Mr. Woot.ey. I believe I read an article which said that they were 
simply considering it. 
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Mr. Asernetny. Now, you state your opinion about giving the 
Secretary absolute discretion and authority on the support price, 
and I suppose that is what the Secretary is requesting now, and | 
would not go along with that at all, and I don’t think that a good many 
of us on the Hill will, either. I am intrigued with your idea, provided 
there is a method of ni ailing down the market price, what the market 
price is, so somebody will have some idea as to what that support level 
is going to be, and so that it is not left open to the wide disc retion of 
the Department, where they might come along and say, “This is the 
market price,” and you might say it is something else. 

Mr. Fremrnc. Mr. Abernethy, the suggestion has been made that 
in the case of cotton it might be possible to do this by starting with the 
14 spot markets and working back from there in a way that would 
keep the administrative discretion to a minimum. It is our intention 
to do so. 

Mr. Poacr. And it is made much more serious by the fact that you 
have a support price which is normally lowering each year. It always 

takes a level which is something lower than the preceding 3 years. 

And, as your support price tends to be reflected in your general 
prices, then does it not mean that every year you are going to be 
gradually lowering the support price to where we don’t have any 
at all ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, I don’t know, because if the market price 
goes up, I think the support level goes up, but I don’t know how to 
arrive at the market price, and I do not want to turn it over to one 
man, the authority to arrive at it. 

Mr. Horven. Suppose we let Mr. Fleming answer that. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. Friemine. There is one situation, Congressman Poage, where I 
believe your assumption would be applicable. As far as I can analyze 
it, that would be where the average market price in the previous 3 
years stayed at or below the support price. 

The assumption we make, of course, is that we are going to operate 
through the market system. When the balance in the supply and de 
mand situation warrants it, the market price will be above the support 
price, in which case the support price will go up. 

Mr. Poacr. How many years has the price of corn been above the 
support price ? 

Mr. Fiemine. We have provided the price figures. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes: I think it is in the statement. 

Mr. Fieminea. It isin the statement- 

Mr. Woottry. Page 3. 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes: page 3. 

And I am sure that all the members of the committee understand 
from reading this statement what this proposal is designed to do 
is to get a more realistic method of establishing price support, one 
that is simplified in its approach, one that is relatively current and 
one that seeks to be fitted into a market and price system, one that 
provides “substantial support” without being a price-fixing device 
that brings forth all kinds of production control problems that we 
discussed. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, of course, I want to be realistic, too, but T-asked 
you that question. And in 1947, when the price was above the sup- 
port price 

What I am getting at is, if we are going to be realistic, we must rec- 
ognize that what we are doing is simply tying our support to a figure 
which every year is lower than ithe actual ave rage price over the preced- 
ing 3 years. Which automatically goes down and down and down but 
which is always down when compared with the actual recent base price. 
If that is true, we would not all know that what we would get would 
be a steadily declining support price. 

Mr. Wooury. The figures on page 3 show that in 11 years out of 25 
vears, the level of the season’s average price received by farmers was 
in excess of the level of the price support that was announced under 
the old program. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but that goes a way back when we did not. have 
support prices anything like we have today. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, you said the average price received by farmers 
was only above price support in 1 year, 1947, didn’t you? Actually, 
farmers received above the support price also in 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Poage. I think it is true of 1953—and that the 1951 support 
was above market price, but the support is always 10 percent less than 
the recent market. 

Mr. Fremina. Congressman, I want to call your attention to. some- 
thing very fundamental to this whole analysis. 

The assumption is, you see, that through the adoption of this pro- 
gram we think that the surpluses which have been: kee ‘ping the market 
price below the support price can be reduced. This is quite a different 
point of departure, you see. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Simpson ? 

Mr. Stwpson. Mr. Fleming 


-? 





on page 2 of your statement you say: 

Total feed supplies have risen to burdensome levels, the livestock and poultry 
industries have been expanded to use a part of this excess feed, and as a result 
livestock and poultry prices have been depressed. 

Do you think that hogs at $20 a hundred is a depressed price ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, this is every man’s individual judgment, but 
none of our members that produce hogs have been complaining about 
$20-a-hundred hogs as being too low. 

Mr. Stwpson. I have had complaints on $10 hogs but none on $20 
hogs and I am not having complaints on the price of cattle. 

Do you recommend in your statement any place taking corn out 
of the basic commodities ? 

Mr. Fremrne. Not as such. The operation of this recommendation 
would cause cotton both upland and long-staple cotton and corn and 
other feed grains to be treated essentially alike with regard to price 
support. It would not change their standing in the law so far as 
their classification and standing is concerned. 

Mr. Stmpson. And you are treating corn on the same basis, which 
is not a basic commodity ¢ 

Mr. Fremina. The same basis as cotton, which is a basic commodity. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, this is not, livestock and feed grains 

Mr. Fiemine. The point is, the policy we present here likewise re- 
lates to other “basics.” 
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Mr. Srwpson. On page 8 of your statement you say ? 

A support program based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average 
market price for corn would encourage orderly marketing— 
and so forth. 

Isn’t this just about the first time you recommended 90 percent ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Congressman, I appreciate that question. This par- 
ticular proposal, I think all the members of this committee will 
recognize, provides the opportunity for a lot of different groups, and 
a lot of different people and a lot of different points of view to come 
together and to work together. If that figure helps to accomplish this 
worthy objective, Congressman, and does it in a way that is not eco- 
nomically unsound, then we say it is a worthwhile idea. 

Mr. Srrpson. As far as I know this is the first time in a number of 
years that the Farm Bureau has said anything about 90 percent. 

Mr. Fiemine. 90 percent of quite a different base. 

Mr. Simpson. 90 percent on the previous average. 

Mr. Fiemine. Right; 3-year average. I would like to get this into 
the record, too, that the law of the land now provides mandatory 90 
percent of parity supports any time the supply of corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts is in line with demand. 

Mr. Stimpson. What is the support now ? 

Mr. Woottery. On corn, that is shown on page 3. It is 77 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. Stmpson. And then you recommend the 90 percent on the 3-year 
average and von have 76 percent, and that would certainly put corn 
higher, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Frestne. Our proposed figure is somewhere between the cur- 
rent “compliance” corn rate and the “noncompliance” rate. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is corn in compliance or not # 

Mr. Fieminea. Mr. Woolley, will you present the figures for the 
record ? 

Mr. Stupson. 76 percent on about $1.25 over in Illinois—when you 
get to 90 percent you are going to raise the price of corn, and I am in 
agreement on that. 

Mr. Fremine. Mr. Woolley will put the facts in the record. 

Mr. Woottry. The price support as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, the average support price in 1957 was $1.40 a bushel, 
which is 77 percent of parity, for those farmers staying within their 
allotments. 

Mr. Fiemina. 14 percent of the acreage was in compliance. 

Mr. Woottey. There is also a price support of $1.10 per bushel for 
those who fail to comply their allotment which, according to the 
Department of Agr iculture, calculats to 60.4 percent of the growers 
in the commercial area and 86 percent of the acreage. 

Mr. Simpson. That is exactly like the feed grains. Is that the 
reason vour corn is a competitor of feed grains ? 

Mr. Wootxey. Right. 

Mr. Srmpson. Is there some ruling or law or regulation that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must announce the support price on feed 
grain ? 

Mr. Woo.trry. To the extent practicable the Secretary is required 
to announce supports before planting time. 
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Mr. Srtmpson. On corn that is not true, and a year ago support 
prices on corn were not announced until we started ae it in 
Illinois, but they still received it at 76 percent according to the figures 
in the Department of Agriculture and support at 90 percent on a 3- 
year average 

Mr. FLEMING. Our 90 percent proposal is based on a 3-year average 
market price. 

Mr. Simpson. 76 percent is higher than 90, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fremrna. Another way of saying it is that $1.22 is lower than 
$1.40. 

Mr. AnernetHy. What was the support price in 1947 ? 

Mr. Fiemine. At 90 percent of 

Mr. Anernetuy. And the 3-year average market price? 

Mr. Fiemtne. 90 percent of that would have been $1.22 on the farm, 
in 1957. That would have been higher than the now current market 
price, higher than the 1957 noncompliance support price and lower 
than the “compliance e support price in 1957 which was $1.40 with 14 
percent of the production covered by the latter figure. 

Mr. Stmpson. I am glad to see that the Farm Bureau put it at 90 
percent. 

Mr. Fiemrne. I am glad to see you happy, Congressman Simpson, 
so it is mutual. 

Mr. Srtmpson. I am just as happy for the farmer. Now, do you 
know Earl Smith? 

Mr. Fiemine. Very well. 

Mr. Simpson. He was head of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and he is in Florida now and I wish I were with him. 

He told me that in 1938 when he helped write the basic aet that 
taking care of corn would automatically protect livestock prices. 

Mr. Fiemine. Of course, history proves that is true in general; 
however there are exceptions. 

Mr. Simpson. The Illinois farmers, he told me that the price of 
corn automatically made the price of hogs and cattle higher. Do you 
agree ¢ 

Mr. Fremine. First of all, I agree with the basic premise on which 
it was drawn. I am certain it has validity, but I am equally confident 
that if Mr. Smith were here he would take note of the fact that there 
has been no control of production on diverted acres and that surplus 
feed grains have depressed livestock prices. He might also note that 
he wouldn’t want the corn support program to be held responsible 
for what happened to livestock prices in 1955, for example. 

Mr. Smmpson. I would like to observe here on the matter of sur- 
pluses that during the war the farmer was asked to raise more corn 
and to raise more of everything during the war and then after the 
war he was not cut down. 

They junked battleships and they junked airplanes and they junked 
arms and ammunition after World War IT, the y junked anything 
that was needed to destroy people, everything except food. They 
do not junk that, they do not dump it and I want to know why you 

cannot dump the surplus in order to get rid of it, or some of these 
eatalanen, dump it or give it to somebody, dump all but 1-year’s 
supply. 
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Mr. Fiemine. Your statement of course, raises several questions. 
First of all, other friendly countries have a vital interest in how we 
dispose of our surpluses. Even now they feel we have done quite a 
little selling of commodities at subsidized prices. We certainly have 
supported—— 

Mr, Simpson. I am asking you, what is wrong with dumping the 
agricultural surpluses that are in surplus supply so as to change 
this market situation and to get a higher price for the farmer ? 

They have put the battleships in mothballs and they have done 
that with everything except for the farm program. 

Mr. Fiemina. Congressman, let us start on this question from the 
beginning end of the proposition. 

First of all, no one was more active than the Farm Bureau in asking 
for the Steagall amendment in the early period of World War II, 
which amendment was for the purpose of making certain that the same 
thing would not happen after World War IL that happened after 
World War I; namely, that farmers had the rug pulled out from under 
them. It provided that farmers would have 2 2 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities to adjust their supplies in line with demand. Of 
course, the difficulty was that in spite of our good intentions, national 
price and production adjustment policy did not help farmers to get 
supplies in line with demand—but that is a matter of history. 

Now, in terms of the surpluses that are building up and what to 
do with them, as you may know we originally proposed Public Law 
480 in order to tap dollars abroad in order to sell—— 

Mr. Srmpson. Under Public Law 480, it would take 7 years to get 
rid of the surplus even at that rate. 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, first of all, you have to get more money before 
you can keep up the present rate and this is w ith the idea of not just 
dumping the stuff on the other countries— 

Mr. Srmpson. I did not mean dump it on the other countries. I 
mean dumping it in the ocean. 

Mr. Fremr1na. Well, that is another question. I was on the matter 
of other countries and I know how we react when they dump something 
wholesale over here. 

The Farm Bureau has no policy on the matter of dumping i the 
ocean. 

Mr. Stmpson. You have what? 

Mr. F LEMING. No policy. 

Mr. Stmpson. My point is this: That if you can dump airplanes, and 
put battleships in mothballs, and everything else that was used in the 
war except food, why not take the food and get rid of it by dumping it 
into the ocean ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hutt. I have a question right on the line of what Mr, Abernethy 
said. 

I would lke to direct your attention to page 8 of your statement, 
where you say: 

“A support program based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year 
average market”—stop right there, at the word “market.” 

And then, in your resolution, on page 7, from the Farm Bureau 
meeting, you have the resolution that came from that: 
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“* * * the price support level for corn, upland cotton and extra- 
long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years shall be 90 per- 
cent of the weighted average market prices for ‘such commodities dur- 
ing the prec eding 3- year per riod.” 

Now, where I am stuck, shall I say, mentally, is, how would you go 
about taking the weighted average of the previous 3 years; how are 
you going to go about figuring that the Department of Agr iculture 

arries a formula that would satisfy the cotton people and satisfy the 
corngrower and satisfy me—that is, my section, where we grow grain 
sorghums and where we have to buy corn from someone like Mr. Simp- 
son, who wants to dump surplus in the ocean. 

Just tell me that. 

Mr. Fieminea. Let me say, first of all, Mr. Hill, there was no inten- 
tion on my part to use different language in these instances. I would 
like Mr. Woolley to indicate if he has a supplementary statement— 
but before he does let me add that, our philosophy and intent in this 
regard is clear. We would be happy to work with this committee 
in getting ere age which would nail this down as effectively as any 
that can be devised because we have a similar objection. 

Mr. Woolley, do you have any comment? 

Mr. Woottey. The only comment is that the Department of Agri- 
culture has a set procedure for determining the weighted average 
prices received by the farmer now, and you could take that procedure 
and translate it into law, and then there would not be : any question 
about what would be done. 

Mr. Itix. One other question. 

Going away from cotton and corn for a while, and getting to wheat, 
we spent a little time in working out a parity price, and if there were 
90 percent on wheat, on a 3-year average, where would the producer 
go, where would he end up—in the cellar? That is where he iS, 
generally, slanted for—I mean, cotton gets 90, and corn gets 90 

Mr. Friemine. Well, I will not bring in the question of 55 million 
acre minimum national wheat allotment, because I would not want 
to complicate the discussion. 

But let me say that we have a wheat program spelled out in our 
annual meeting resolutions. Shall I insert it or read it into the record ? 

Mr. Poacr. A wheat program ? 

Mr. Fieminea. It is only four paragraphs. 

Mr. Woottry. It is very short. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it would be appropriate to put it in the record. 
I think that this committee wants to know, we want to have an idea 
of what you people have in mind. 

Mr. Firmrna. I will read it. It explains in part why the action 
of the board at its recent meeting did not cover wheat. 

Ve have specific delegate action which our board of directors 
could not change—even if they wanted to—until the next annual meet- 
ing. I will read it: 





lt is becoming increasingly clear that the present wheat program is inadequate 
to eliminate existing surpluses or ables production with current market needs. 
We recommend that all wheat producers with allotments be given a choice 
in the next mm: keting quota refe Gua um between (1) the present price-support 
program coupled ith controls strict enough to eliminate the surplus and 


balance ogee “with market needs in a reasonable period of time 
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this would mean repeal of the 55 million-acre minimum national 
allotment and 

(2) A program providing lower supports with no restrictions on production 
or marketing (this would make possible a greatly expanded use of wheat for 
livestock feed). 

Now, this is the key to our position in this regard. We have delegate 
action which, with regard to wheat, supports a proposal for a refer- 
endum which gives them an opportunity as to whether they want a 
high support price with lesser acreage allotment, or a lower price 
support and a larger acreage. 

And since our official voting delegates said that, our board is not 
in a position to include wheat in this proposal. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, this program would be rather ineffective, as you 
have suggested; in the production of wheat, it would produce an 
unlimited amount of wheat, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Fieminc. Producers would not be likely to produce “unlimited 
amounts” under the price provided in the second alternative. 

Shall I read the alternatives again? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr, Fiemtina. The second alternative is: 

* * * a program providing lower supports with no restrictions on production 
or marketing (this would make possible a greatly expanded use of wheat for 
livestock feed). 

Mr. Poacr. Well, now, you say with no restrictions. 

What is the difference between unlimited production and produc- 
tion without restrictions? What is the difference? 

Mr. Fiemine. The difference, Mr. Poage, is that with the lower 
price support in the second alternative there would be crops relatively 
more profitable on many farms, and therefore it would be uneconomic 
for some to continue the current high acreage of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. I am just going to ask you the same question that I 
asked the representatives of the Department of Agriculture, when 
thev made that same suggestion. 

Would you tell me what the man in Colorado can grow that would 
be more profitable than wheat ? 

Mr. Fieminc. I would be very happy to discuss that question. I 
have studied the statistics on wheat production. If you will look at 
a wheat map to see where wheat acreage has expanded in recent years 
you will see that it is in the diversified areas. These farmers can grow 
something other than wheat—and if that person in the diversified 
areas will retrench from wheat production then the person you refer 
to would have the continuing opportunity of raising wheat like he 
would like to, and—— 

Mr. Poace. You do not answer my question. What does that man 
grow, what can he grow other than wheat that would be as profitable? 

Mr. Fiemine. He is going to produce wheat if he does not have a 
good alternative. 

Mr. Poacer. He is going to produce wheat. 

Mr. Woottey. I agree; however, Mr. Poage, it would not be fair to 
leave the impression that all wheat producers can grow nothing else. 
In eastern Kansas, for example, and eastern Nebraska and Missouri 
and Illinois, and all of the humid areas of the country, they could shift 
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out of wheat into what is a better crop on a diversified basis in those 
areas, and that is what would happen if you made it uneconomic for 
those areas that have shifted into production i in order to take advan- 
tage of the higher price support to continue. 

‘And, if you take that uneconomic advantage away from marginal 

as, then the people who are producing the good-quality wheat in 
the good-quality wheat areas of the country would not be loaded up 
with this other wheat— 

Mr. Poace. I may say that I admire the way that you evade the 
question. 

Mr. Wooutry. That is not evading—— 

Mr. Poage. All right, maybe you are not evading but I still have 
not had an answer to my question. 

I asked you, and I also asked the Department of Agriculture when 
they were here, and I again ask you the same question, what can the 
farmer profitably grow instead of wheat ? 

There are areas where you can do this shifting but there are other 
areas, vast areas in the United States, where they cannot do that shift- 
ing. It is an unfair statement to give the impression that all of those 
farmers are simply hard-headed and they will not shift, when they 
know it is to their advantage. That simply is not true. Most of the 
farmers in America grow the crop with the most economic advantage 
in their area. One from which they can hope to make a living. Oft- 
times there is not another crop in their area that they can hope to make 
a living on, and it is just not fair, to emphasize that the farmers are 
all hard-headed people because they will not shift. 

You understand, I hope, that I do not mean that we are blaming 
your organization or blaming the present Department of Agriculture, 
but we have just heard it all of our lifetimes and it comes from people 
that do not know anything about farming. 

Mr. Fieminc. Might I make about three comments ? 

First of all, I am one who has great confidence in farmers, in their 
intelligence, in their ability to shift, in their ability to use their brains 
and their intelligence to adapt to new conditions. They are doing it 
every day. 

However, it is very difficult for them to operate intelligently under 
some of the alternatives that are presented to them at times by way 
of Government controls and regulations, but they have figured out 
pretty well how to “get around them,” which is further proof of their 
intelligence I suppose. 

Next, I should like to say with regard to this second alternative for 
wheat—of which you indicate a fear. It would not go into effect un- 
less and until wheatgrowers wanted it and voted for it. The pre- 
sumption is that if it is bad they will be intelligent enough not to 
adopt it, and— 

Mr. Poacr. Well, you let the man vote on that matter in Colorado, 
won't you? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes—well, I defer to Congressman Hill on that. 
I hope you know what I mean. 

The third point is this question of how to protect the real interest 
of the fellow who produces high-quality wheat and intends to stay 
in the wheat-producing business, and who would not have an alterna- 
tive crop as good as wheat. 
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I had the privilege of attending the annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Farm Bureau last fall, and I must say that those farmers 
understand what is happening to their “right to produce.” They can 
see their “right to grow” a high- cuallity product being taken away 
from them even though there isa good market for their product. They 
see wheat production developing in areas that should not be in wheat, 
and they are wondering when this erosion of their right to earn is 
going to stop. They w ant to produce a quality for the market. They 
know such a policy will net them the highest possible income per 
family. 

I am proud to say that they understand this issue, and they know 
the answer to the question. 

Mr. Krurcer. I would say, in connection with North Dakota—of 
course, I do not know what is wrong in North Dakota, but I do know 
that we have had a curtailment of. acreage and that the farmers of 
Congressman Poage’s district also were curtailed in cotton, and they 
were raised in wheat. 

Mr. Fiemine. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Hix. I was going to say that there is no question but what the 
farmer has the intelligence and ability and the good sound sense to 
meet these things, and ‘T can prove that just by t: aking grain sorghums 
in Nebraska and Oklahoma; there is a tremendous increase, the in- 
crease almost unbelievable, in grain sorghums in Nebraska. 

It happened in western Nebraska and it happened in western Kan- 
sas and east Texas and many sections of Oklahoma, it increased in 
the grain sorghums. 

Mr. Poace. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Hix. Yes. 

Mr. Poaage. I think we all know what happened, but these acres 
have been cut from 85 million to 55 million acres, and they had to 
plant it in something. Grain sorghum is not more profitable than 
wheat but the wheat farmers simply must put that 30 million acres 
that he could not plant in wheat into something, so he plants it in grain 
sorghum. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, there is one more element, and T think this com- 
mittee will consider that, and that is the total and complete mech- 
anization of wheat farming. And we have it in the grain sorghums. 

When those two things are considered, the mechanization in grain 
sorghums and the mechanization in wheat, we can meet the competi- 
tion, provided you give us the high-protein, high-feed grains, and 
give us credit for the good wheat that we produce, and we can go on 
the market and meet the competition in Michigan and Missouri. We 
will meet the competition and meet it with the finest crops in the world. 
That is an unusual advantage we have in those areas. 

Mr. Fiemine. Might I have permission to put in the record at this 
point a one-page te able showing the changes in State wheat allotments 
from 1939 to 1958 ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 
Changes in State wheat allotments 1939 to 1953 


The 1958 national wheat allotment is the statutory minimiim of 55 million 
acres. The first 55-million acre national wheat allotment was in effect in 1939. 
The following table shows the changes in State allotments from 19389 to 1958 
in order of magnitude: * 





ACTUAL CHANGE PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
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us table does not reflect minor additions to 1958 State allotments from a nation 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word, and I don’t know 
too much about the different crops that the farmers can go into, but 
when he says anything, I am reminded of the lawyer who went before 
the Supreme Court and said that he had as many precedents as there 
are grains of sand in the sea, for his position, and the Supreme Court 
judge said: “Name one.” And he could not. 

I would like to have you name one crop that the dairy farmer of 
the State of Wisconsin can go to—what would you suggest ¢ 

Mr. Fiemrne. First of all, I am not going to suggest what any indi 
vidual farmer ought to do, because he has the intelligence himself to 
decide. They are doing it throughout the country every day. 

Mr. Jounson. You cannot name one thing. 

Mr. Fiemine. Mr. Congressman, each individual producer will, 
whether we want him to or not, look at all of his alternatives in the 
use of his land and labor and capital, and he will figure out the com 
bination for his farm that will maximize his income. He is going to 
do that, regardless, and God bless him for it. 

Mr. Jounson. Your statement would hold true if you had an over 
supply of 1 or 2 commodities, but you have got an oversupply of every 
thing. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Fiemine. With regard to the current market at home and 
abroad, the answer in general terms is, “ Yes”; however 

Mr. Jounson. So what is he going to do? 

Mr. Fiemine. First of all, make shifts to those enterprises where 
there is the greatest opportunity to expand foreign and domestic mar 
kets, and that cert: ainly includes the high-protein foods. That is the 
reason for the “Food Comes First” campaign in which we are co 
operating with 44 other organizations and which is to be launched on 
the 24th of this month—but we still want the individual farmer out 
there on the land to be able to make his management decision on the 
basis of relative prices and costs himself. No one can do this as well as 
he can. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. Can you come back ? 

Mr. Fremrnc. I am at the pleasure of the committee. I shall be 
in town, and if you have reason to want me back, I will be here. 

Mr. Poace. If anybody on the committee wants him to come back- 
let us put it this way: 

We will welcome you back tomorrow, but we will not ask you to 
put yourself to any unnecessary trouble to be here. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, might 1 inject that we want the commit- 
tee thoroughly to understand this proposition we have made, and we 
are available to try to help you get, that understanding at any time. 

Mr. Fremrnc. I would like to thank the members of the committee 
for their consideration and their fine questions. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Mr. Chairman, if [ may try to get as clearly as 
possible for my own mind—— 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. Mr. Fleming, in your presentation as compared 
with the preceding one, it seems to me that you are reasonably close 
together in your general philosophy and the overall policy. And it 
seemed to me particularly that there are only two major differences 
between the plan you presented and the one which was presented just 
ahead of yours. One was that yours included the minor feed grains 
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as well as corn and sorghum, and the other was the manner in which 
the level of price support is to be arrived at, and yours would be an 
overall uniform level of support, whereas theirs was to be graded in 
proportion, or inverse proportion, to the amount of acreage which 
was planted. 

oN am I correct in that assumption? Is his plan pretty close in 

greement with yours? 

nee Fiemrna. I heard the presentation for the first time this morn- 
ing, and, as you know, it is not real easy to hear back there. 

From what I heard, I think there are substantial differences, One, 
it would appear te me, without having studied the text of the recom- 
mendation, that there would be a different support level—at least it 
would be—for each individual farmer. 

Mr. Hetmpcrcer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fiemine. Now, administratively, I would think this would be 
most difficult to operate. It could be that the committee might want 
to ask the Department of Agriculture for an appraisal as to the ad- 
ministrative feasibility of it. 

Mr. Hrimpurcer. [ agree; that is one of the points. That was one 
(lifference in yours from their presentation. 

Mr. Fremina, If | understood your statement of the differences, I 
would want to point up the fundamental difference, created by provid- 
ing for a separate base, a separate calculation dependent upon com- 
pliance with acreage controls for each individual farmer. 

Now, that is a rather dramatic difference in its administrative op- 
eration from our proposal. Ours, Mr. Heimburger, does not contem- 
plate controls. 

Mr. Hempurcer. Mr. Poage, Mr. Fleming has not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the other plans before answering the question, and I 
wonder whether it would be appropriate to ask him to ¢ ompare their 
plan with his presentation, and to give us a brief analysis of where 
the two plans may be in agreement and where they are in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. Firmine. I would be glad to have that done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Mr. Jones. I have one question before we adjourn. 

Mr. Woolley was in my office the other day, and he made this state- 
ment, that the American Farm Bureau Federation was unequivocally, 

categorically, and unalterably opposed to subsidy of any kind. 

Isthat the policy of the American Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Woortry. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Jones. First, did you make that statement ? 

Mr. Woottry. No. Isaid 

Mr. Jones. Wait a minute, now. 

Mr. Woortry (continuing). We were unalterably opposed to pro- 
duction payments as a method of bringing income into agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. You did not use the word “subsidy” 

Mr. Woottey. No. 

Mr. Jones. Unequivocally, categorically, and unalterably—— 

Mr. Wootrry. We were talking about a program that you had sug- 
gested, or will introduce, a bill with respect to production payments 
on cotton, and my comments were directed to the question of produc- 
tion payments. 
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Mr. Jones. You said that you were—and I wrote this down at the 
time, because you made it so clear—unequivocally, categorically, and 
unalterably opposed to subsidy. That was the word you used. Now 
you say it is payment, and 

Mr. Woorrery. I think that I have been dealing with this subject 
long enough to recognize that there is a vast difference between 
“production payments” and “subsidy,” and our position is unequivocal 
and clear with respect to production payments, and this is one line that 
we are opposed to—period—and there is no misunderstanding or doubt 
on the part of anybody with respect to that. 

Mr. Jonrs. And since you have said that you did not say what I 
have said, didn’t you tell me then that the program we were suggesting 
of payments on cotton had been originally inspired by Communists, 
and that it was a Communist- inspired program—did you tell me that ? 

Mr. Woottey. No. 

What I said to you was that in 1955—and I am glad you asked that 
because 

Mr. Jones. I did not ask; did you tell me that ? 

Mr. Wootiry. Now, Congressman, I want—— 

Mr. Jones. I want you to tell me yes or no. 

Mr. Woottey. I want to offer for the record where that 

Mr. Poacr. Well, now, just answer the question, and then explain 
it. I think that you will find that that is fair in every court in the 
country. 

Answer it first, and then you can explain it. 

Mr. Woortey. As to whether I indicated that the Communist Party 
was backing production payments. I don’t know whether I did or not; 
but, if I failed to give you the pamphlet put out by the Communist 
Party, dated June 1955, and entitled, “The Farm Crisis,” which I have 
here, I would be glad to do it and I would be glad to put it in the 
record. You can get copies from the New Century Publishers for a 
dime, and that is the Communist publishing company which prints 
Communist literature in the United States. It unequivocally supports 
production payments—— 

Mr. Poace. Didn’t the Farm Bureau ‘unequivocally support the 
Wool bill? 

Mr. Woottry. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Poage. You equivocally supported it? 

Mr. Woo.tey. Yes; we equivocally—well, I would rather use the 
word “reluctantly.” 

Mr. Poacr. And you are supporting continuation of it, are you not ? 

Mr. Woouttey. We are reluctantly supporting this because we can’t 
find a hetter 

Mr. Poace. And the only objection you raised to the wool bill had 
nothing to do with payment, but whether to use the money for certain 
advertising purposes 

Mr. Wootiey. Well, now, Mr. Poage—— 

Mr. Fiemine. If I may interrupt, in view of the fact that a ques- 
tion of policy has been raised, I think that we ought to put in the 
record what we have as our 1958 policy on wool: 
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WOOL PROGRAM 


In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for wool to stimulate 
domestic production in accordance with a determination by Congress that in- 
creased domestic production was needed for national security. We had even 
greater misgivings about a checkoff from Government payments to finance a 
promotion program for wool and lamb. 

Mr. Poace. But your reluctance was not based on the fact that the 
Communists were supporting it; your reluctance was on the checkoff, 
and I ask if your statement does not say that your reluctance was 
based on something that had nothing to do with the payment—— 

Mr. Fuemina. I have not read it all yet. MayI? 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. FLemine (re: iding) : 

We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to work 
with other principals in the wool industry in a study of the wool problem, from 
the standpoint of both production and processing, to provide a basis for recom- 
mending alternative solutions to this problem. In the event such a study does 
not develop a feasible substitute for the current act, we will support a tem- 
porary extension of the present legislation with the compulsory checkoff pro- 
vision deleted. 

Now, the significance of this language should be clear from the 
res ding of it, that they have grave misgivings with regard to the 
checkoff, and we are to work with the principals in the wool industry 
to find a better solution than production payments, and if we do not 
get it developed in time to present it to the Congress as a substitute, 
then we can go along with a temporary extension, providing the check- 
off is stricken, 

Mr. Poacr. Providing the checkoff was stricken—but, you are not 
so much concerned, you want to go along with the Communists, aren’t 
you, on that ? 

Mr. Fitemtne. No; I do not think that these—— 

Mr. Poacr. And you do feel that, but since the Communists, since 
you have introduced the Communists, you do feel that you cannot 
quite associate with those Communists; is that right, and—— 

Mr. Fiemina. Of course, we did not raise the Communist ques- 
tion—that is not the—— 

Mr. Poacr. Well, now, let us get this straight. 

When you come to making those comments charging communism 
in the committee, and that is what you are doing, calling us Com- 
munists, because we are opposed to your proposal. —let us lay it out 
on the table, and you just go ahead and name the people that you 
think are the Communists on the committee, and I want you to put 
that in the record; I don’t want you to be going behind my back and, 
frankly, if you think I am a Communist, say so here and get it on 
the record. 

Mr. Woottry. Mr. Poage, you have given me an opportunity to say 
something I have been wanting to say in public for a long time. 

Anybody who takes the position that because someone points out 
that the Communists are working tooth and toenail to get something 
and is thereby characterized as saying that everybody that takes that 
position is a Communist, is as unreasonable as anybody can possibly be. 
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I told Mr. Jones unequivocally, and he knows it, that when I said 
that the Communists were supporting the production payment thing, 
that this did not carry with it the idea that he or anybody else that was 
proposing production payments was a Communist, or in sympathy 
with the Communists. 

The point I am trying to make, and the record is abundantly clear, 
your record, because your own record started in 1947, is that the Com- 
munists are in favor of production payments, and it raises the question, 
that if the Communists spend thousands of dollars propagandizing 
for a particular method, and we get documents coming out of the 
Soviet Embassy in W: ashington, D.C ., advocating that, doesn’t it cause 
somebody to raise a question as to whether or not it might or might 
not be against our interest? That is the question, and it is not that 
you are a Communist—I know you are not—at least, | hope you are not. 

Mr. Jones. I think that you brought out here the same thing, the 
same thing you were using for propaganda, when you came to my office 
and when you made the first statement that you now deny, and which 
I still think that you did make, and I w ant the record to show that 
very clearly, the fact is that you are unwilling to say now whether o1 
not it is the policy of the Ameri ican Farm Bureau Federation, that you 
are unequivoc ally, categorically and unalterably opposed to pay 
ments—aren’t you unalter ably opposed to that ? 

Mr. Wootrry. To production payments. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Now, let us—answer me; yes or no. 

Mr. Fiemrne. I should hke to answer it from the standpoint of the 
official position of the organization—— 

Mr. Jones. I want you to say yes or no 

Mr. Fteminc. Well, that is not fair. 

Mr. Jones. Are you inferring by your propaganda, are you trying 
to say that a bill that we introduced here was inspired by a Communist 
program? J resent that very much, and I think you have used that 
as propaganda, and that w hen you say, the Farm Bureau, “We don’t 
believe in this thing, the Communists do believe it, you are associating 
yourselves with the Communists”—You have been trying to use that 
line of propaganda, and I resent it——— 

Mr. Fiemrine. Might I make a statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Poacr gaveling). This committee is going to adjourn right 
here and now, and I do not feel very happy about what has come up 
here, and I am sorry that anybody has dragged communism into this, 
when it has nothing to do with the corn bill or the cotton bill or any 
other bill, and I am sorry that this has developed, but T do not think 
that this committee wants to, and I will not permit it to go into it any 
further. 

Mr. Fremine. Just one sentence ? 

Mr. Poacr. No; you can make it somewhere else, anywhere you 
want to. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1958 


Housrt or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FrEp GraArNns 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. Gs 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Carl Albert presiding. 

Present: Representatives Albert, Jennings, Matthews, Simpson, 
Hoeven, and Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Gathings, Jones, Johnson, McIntire, 
Dixon, Harrison, Teague, and Mahon. 

John Heimburger, counsel. 

Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Atsert (presiding). The hearing will please come to order. 

The chairman of the committee, Congressman Poage, is unavoid- 
ably absent today, and he has asked me to take the chair. 

On yesterday we heard a part of the commodity group and the 
Farm Bureau Federation. It was understood that we would go back 
to the commodity group again this morning. I have listed here, 
subject to any exceptions from that group, Mr. Fred Ludwig as the 
first witness. 

Is that in accordance with the understanding of your group that 
Mr. Ludwig would be first this morning? 

If so, we will hear from Mr. Ludwig. 


STATEMENT OF FRED LUDWIG, DIRECTOR, FARMERS GRAIN 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lupwiac. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to place in the record a resolution by the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Des Moines, Iowa, for which association I am the 
director. 

Mr. Arzert. Without objection it may be inserted. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


FARM Poricy 


(Farm policy resolution passed by the 54th annual convention, Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association, January 28, 1958) 


Farmers are frustrated by inability as individuals to cope with the problem 
of producing in total just a little too much to clear the market at a fair price. 
It is a waste of resources, both natural and human, to continue to pile up more 
than is needed. 
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We believe that an effective method of adjusting production to demand would 
restore farm income to a profitable level. 

We believe the majority of farmers understand the principles involved and 
would willingly curtail their own production if they could have confidence 
that a farm program was designed and administered in a manner that all pro- 
ducers were required to make comparable sacrifices for the common benefit. 

To call such effective joint action a loss of freedom is inconsistent with the 
realities of modern democracy as practiced by other segments of the economy. 

The present situation calls for statesmanlike leadership of farmers by farm- 
ers, a compromising of regional and commodity differences, and a united de- 
mand for a legislative solution to the perennial overproduction problem. 

Today it is generally agreed that partisan and political pressures have ad- 
versely affected agricultural policies. We, therefore, urge that further consider- 
ation and study be made of the possibility of establishing a national agriculture 
board, similar in the stature of the Federal Reserve Board, whose responsibility 
would be the establishment of general agricultural policy within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and within the limits of current agriculturat legislation. 

The voluntary farm program for the Corn Belt during the past few years 
has not achieved the results it set about. Despite the program in effect: 

A. Corn acreage has been about the same, with or without voluntary acreage 
allotments. 

B. Carryover stocks of corn have risen and are now approaching 1.4 billion 
bushels. 

C. Grain prices have continued to decline. 

D. While the rest of the economy has realized a continuing prosperity, net 
farm income has continued to decline. 

We, therefore, urge Congress to enact a new farm bill for feed grains along 
the lines of the following general feed grain program. We believe that no feed 
grain program will be effectual unless all farmers participate; we believe 
further that this can only be accomplished through a mandatory program for 
every feed grain farm; and we believe that farmers will not only accept but 
actually promote such a program assuming that it is just and fair. 

This feed grain legislation should incorporate these basic principles : 

1. The Government should immediately set aside 700 million bushels of feed 
grains as a permanent emergency reserve stock. At a time when we are con- 
stantly threatened by atomic and hydrogen attack when food will become our 
first line of defense and our principal assurance of victory, a 3-month supply 
of these basic feed stocks is just as imperative as a stockpile of missiles and 
warheads. 

2..Prior to December 15, 1958, a referendum be offered to all feed grain 
producers whose total feed grain production average is more than 10 acres, 
and that the referendum pose two alternatives : 


(a) First alternative (to become effective upon approval of two-thirds or 
more voters) the elimination of corn allotments and the commercial corn area, 
and the substitution of a feed grain base for every farm producing more than 
10 acres of feed grains. (Free grains to be defined as corn, oats, barley, sorghum 
or milo, feed wheat, soybeans, and oats. ) 

A mandatory reduction of acres in 1959 and succeeding years to assure insofar 
as possible the maintenance of feed grain supply and demand in balance. No 
crops, grazing or other use to be made of the idled acres, except that the pro- 
ducer will use good conservation and weed-control measures. 

Payments to be made for idled acres in kind for the 1959 crop year from Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks of feed grains, equal to a percentage of the normal yield 
of the land idled, this percentage calculated so that production plus these pay- 
ments for idled acres does not exceed anticipated demand. Total “in kind” pay 
ments should approximately reduce Government-owned feed grain stocks to the 
700-million-bushel emergency reserve in the first year of the program. 

No payments to be made on idled acres after 1959, except for conservation 
reserve contracted acres. 

Price supports to be set in terms of a realistic appraisal of all factors involved 
(that is, agricultural relationship to the general economy, carryover stocks, 
livestock numbers, et cetera). 

(b) Second alternative (to become effective if less than two-thirds of the 
voters approve alternative (a). 

A continuation of the present program with the following modifications. Dis 
continuation of corn allotments and commercial corn area. No planting restri 
tions on feed grains whatsoever. 
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Price supports for all feed grains; these supports to be set in terms of a real- 
istic appraisal of all factors involved. 

Mr. Lupwice. I would like to just make a few comments about our 
position and the resolution. 

Mr. Atserr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lupwic. Our Grain Cooperative Association in Des Moines is 
composed of 300 farmer cooperative elevators located in Iowa. These 
local associations are governed by farmer directors. Most of the 
associations have 7 to 9 farmer directors, although there are some 
exceptions—some have 3 and some have 13; the average is about 

So there are about 2,000 farm directors represented. 

Each year it is our policy to make resolutions with respect to farm 
problems. It has been for the last several years the policy of our asso- 
ciation to recommend rather high supports for farm commodities 
believing that higher price feed grains would make for higher priced 
livestock. And after all, our farmer directors are not ‘only inter- 
ested in their elevators, they are interested in their own welfare. And 
that is the main reason they have taken that-position. 

It is very interesting to me this year that our resolution points out 
that they favor mandatory production controls. Quite often we hear 
that farmers are not for mandatory controls. 

I am a farmer myself. I operate 213 acres, a livestock farm, and 
we feed 150 to 200 cattle and graze 300 or 400 hogs. So I am interested 
in livestock prices. 

No one has made mone Y over a lo le pull with che: ap gr ain prices. 
Maybe for a short time. Right now w ith ¢ heap prices, w hy, of course, 
converting grain into livestock is advantageous to me at the present 
time, but, frankly, I am scared. I think that in 12 to 18 months the 
livestock picture may reverse itself. I would rather see higher grain 
prices. I think, in the long pull, that it is better for me, it is better 
for city consumers, because we will have a steadier, more even, more 
equitable livestock price. 

But coming back to my mandatory control subject, my neighbors 
are saying more every day, “I wish there were some way that we 
could make all of us get into this program. We should do something 
and we are willing to do something. All we would like to know is 
that everybody will do the same thing.” 

As I pointed out earlier this week, Tuesday, these resolutions were 
passed by our farmer directors. These directors composed of about 
1,500 farmers are for mandatory controls. There may be other ways 
of getting the same job done Somet imes if is easier to lead people 
than it is to drive them but the majority of the neighbors in my 
area are saying, “I wish it were p sible to have everyone in the 
program.” ; 

It is, also, interesting LO note that seve ral organizations are Saying 


that, “Let us have payments in kind.” In other words, they feel that 
we have to get rid in some way of the large surplus or carryover that 
is held by Commodity Corporation. Undoubtedly, it is a factor in the 


market. And if it could be ee considerably it would have quite 
an effect on ths hinpieos 

A good many organization s are now saying, “Let us figure out 
some wav to reduce that supply se it will have a better effect in the 
market.” 
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I do not know that I have anything else, Mr. Chairman, to bring 
to your attention at this time unless someone on the committee or 
yourself would have some questions. 

Mr. Atpert. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Harvey. You have some definite recommendations in this state- 
ment of yours as to how you think the goal of our industry should 
be accomplished or could be accomplished ? 

Mr. Lupwic. Are you speaking about the farm policy resolution 
or are you speaking about the commodity group presentation yes- 
terday? 

Mr. Harvey. I am speaking as to your recommendation. I have 
your statement here. I wondered if in th at statement or the resolution 
there is a blueprint set forth for carrying out your program ? 

Mr. Lupwic. Mr. Harvey. I am in rather a dual capacity. I am 
a director of the Grain Dealers Association and I have, also, had 
the privilege of sitting in with the commodity group. 

Mr. Harvey. I see. 

Mr. Lupwia. The resolution is somewhat general, and it is the feel- 
ing of the Grain Dealers Association that the whole feed grain 
problem needs some adjustment in some way. 

They have left the details of that program, in their resolution, to 
your committee. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, you have just made some general rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr. Lupwie. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. That is, rather than to particularities ? 

Mr. Lupwig. That is right. I would like to say for my own per- 
sonal reference that I am in full accord with the commodity group 
presentation. I have been with them in almost every meeting and 
have worked considerably in that end and am for it. 

It is my honest belief that if we had a corn-sorghum base and we 
were to make some adjustment from that, most of our feed grain 
problem would correct itself. I think it is the easiest and the “most 
practical way of administering a feed grain problem. 

Mr. Harvey. You spoke of mandatory regulations. Did you have 
in mind something similar to the program that the cotton and wheat 
commodities have had of a referendum ? 

Mr. Lupwie. It would have to be a referendum approved by, prob- 
ably, two-thirds of the corn-sorghum producers, something of that 
nature. 

Mr. Harvey. Have you any idea as to how this surplus feed grain 
that we now have can be disposed of except as I noticed you said 
by returning it to the producer on an in-kind basis ? 

Mr. Lupwie. Personally, I think that is one of the better plans 
that have been brought to our attention. It would, in my mind, do 
two things: it would get the commodity out of the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and it would stop the storing charges on 
those commodities. 

Mr. Harvey. What about the disposal through barter through Pub- 
lic Law 480? 

Mr. Lupwic. I do not want to be misunderstood. We are very 
grateful and Reine that that is one of the better programs. Public 
Law 480 has been a very fine thing and every effort should be lent 
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to extend it and it should be carried on to a greater extent maybe. 

But our thought was that maybe we cannot get it all done in that 
direction. Maybe we cannot carry it all across the water. 

Mr. Harvey. What is your thinking with regard to disposal of feed 
grains on a substantial export basis as we historically have done with 
wheat and cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lupwie. I do not know as I understand your question fully. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you think there is a potential export outlet for 
feed grains such as there is for wheat and cotton ? 

Mr. Lupwie. I would have to be frank that I haven’t made 
thorough study of all of the potentials. Certainly, there are some 
things that can be done. With all of the hungry people in the world 
there are, certainly, some places that we can get some of these feed 
grains to those people and they could make good use of them. 

As to how many bushels or how much might be put into different 
areas, [ would have to be frank with you that I am not able to answer 
your question fully 

Mr. Harvey. Is it your feeling that the in-kind basis for surplus 

feed grains disposal would create too great a fiscal problem so far 

as our Department of Agriculture is concerned, having in mind, of 
course, that there is a great deal of public pressure on the Agric vulture 
Department budget at this time ¢ 

Mr. Lupwic. We thought with a great majority of the commodities 
located in the agricultural areas, held in Government bins and sub- 
terminals, that it would not be too big a problem to have a good share 
of those commodities distributed to farmers; it would not be a big 
problem. The farmers would be able to take them away from the 
bins. It would stop quite a bit of the storage cost. 

Mr. Harvey. What has been the attitude in lowa of the feed grain 
dealers with regard to our grain support program as we have had it 
to date ? 

Mr. Lupwia. As to the attitude of the feed grain dealers? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Lupwiac. Well, of course, I think probably some of the dealers 
have felt that we ought to have a free market, let everybody produce 
and do as they please. But, on the other hand, there are in especially 
our cooperative organizations, thinking in terms of the welfare of the 
farmers, they have felt that we needed, the farmers needed some pro- 
tection of some kind, some help. 

Mr. Harvey. Do the dealers in your State, or the national feed grain 
dealers have a policy on this question, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Lupwie. Well, not to my knowledge. I cannot speak for the 
national feed grain dealers. I can only speak for our own organiza- 
tion. I know in our own organization we have for several years been 
for some farm program. 

Mr. Harvey. Then if I understand you correctly it is fair to state 
that your belief is that in order to stabilize the livestock industry of 
this country we must first stabilize the grain supply, is that a correct 
conclusion ? 

Mr. Lupwia. Well, yes; I think the supply should be stabilized. I 
am concerned that if the price is stabilized at too low a level that it 
will reflect into lower livestock prices. Personally, I feel that higher 
livestock—lI don’t think it ought to get unreasonably high, that works 
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in the other direction, also—I have always felt that reasonably high 
feed grain prices makes for better livestock prices. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you have any suggestion as to the proper price 
for corn ¢ 

Mr. Lupwie. I think corn in lowa ought to sell close to a dollar and 
a half a bushel. I might add that today or this week in my town of 
Laurens, which is in Pocahontas County, Iowa, not far from Mr. 
Hoeven’s district, just 2 miles, we are on the edge of what we call the 
cash grain area. And the price for No. 1 corn at my elevator is 87 
cents. 

Most of the corn is selling from 70 to 75 cents because of the high 
moisture content. I think I can safely say that most of the corn is 
being sold closer to 70 than to 75 cents because of the high moisture. 
I am fearful that would make for lower hog prices. 

Mr. Hoeven. Some of the wet corn in northwest Iowa not eligible 
for sealing purposes, is selling for as low as 71 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Lupwiae. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am pleased to have you confirm my firm conviction 
that low corn and feed grain prices always mean low prices for live- 
stock. That is a fact which cannot be successfully refuted. I am, 
also, pleased to have your recommendation for a referendum. That is 
the democratic way of doing things. Our farmers should be per- 
mitted to decide their own destiny and have an opportunity to express 
themselves. 

Regarding your statement relating to mandatory production con- 
trols, do you refer to cross compliance or just what do you have in 
mind ¢ 

Mr. Lupwie. When I made reference to mandatory controls, with 
respect to our resolution, we were thinking in terms of a referendum, 
in other words, say two-thirds or such a number, majority of the 
farmers, of the corn farmers, voted in favor of it, then we would have 
mandatory controls. In other words, there ought to be some way to 
get most of us into the program. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is your mandatory control program such that if 
would include strict cross compliance ¢ 

Mr. Lupwia. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is it your conviction that if we had had strict cross 
compliance in the past we would not be faced with the serious surplus 
problem we have today ? 

Mr. Lopwie. It would not be nearly as great as it is today. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. 

Mr. Apert. Thank you very much. If there are no further 
questions—— 

Mr. Hitt. I would like to ask you this: How would you propose 
to handle the 700 million bushels of reserve stocks? How would you 
store it and how would you keep it fresh? 

Mr. Lupwic. In my hometown of Laurens, we have Government 
bins. I could not tell you how many bushels they will hold, but if 
a certain assignment were made to Laurens, Iowa, in other words, if 
we Were supposed to accept. 50,000 bushels of corn for the Government 
more or less frozen, possibly, at the end of each year we could assign 
a new bin to that.. That is, several of these bins will hold 40,000 or 
50,000 bushels. 
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And we would maybe keep it for 2 or 3 years as long as it is in good 

shape. And then the next succeeding c rop year, with the fresher crop, 

fresh stock, that could be put in and assign a new bin for it. In that 
way we would maintain fresh stock—a kind of rotation. 

Mr. Hitt. How would you dispose of the stock that you have? That 
has always been a wonder in my mind. 

Mr. Lupwic. We were thinking in the commodity group of pay- 
ments in kind and we would pay out the older stock first. In that way 
we would have the fresher stocks left. 

Mr. Hint. You would have the Agriculture Department then move 
the older corn in kind to the farmers ? 

Mr. Lupwia. Yes, to the farmers, yes. 

Mr. Hitu. That brings me to the next question. I glanced over 
your paper. You make no distinction between the farmer corn- 
grower —I do not live in the corngrowing section, although we do 
grow quite a bit of corn—you make no distinction, as I could find, 
between the consumer-farmer who grows his corn on his farm or in 
an area that grows its corn for feed and the corngrower that grows 
it and sends it all to market. That is another problem that bothers me. 

How would you differentiate in any way between the farmer that 
grows it for feed on the farm or in an area that grows it for feed in 
the area, and the area that grows it for sale in commercial channels 
practically in whole? You see the difficulty? I am talking from 
what I know at home. We grow it to sell at home. That is quite 
different. 

Mr. Lupwie. No; if I understand you question properly we haven’t 
differentiated between one farmer and another—a farmer who would 
sell his grain and a farmer who would feed his grain. We have 
not differentiated. 

Mr. Hitt. What is that difference? That is the point I am making. 
What different treatment do you give those farmers ¢ 

Mr. Lupwic. We feel that both farmers have a responsibility in the 
Government program. And we feel that the payments should be 
made in kind. One farmer who feeds his grain could use the feed 
on his farm. The other farmer would have the choice of accepting 
the grain or accept ing the warehouse receipts. 

Then the farmer who accepts the warehouse receipts could sell 
them on the market, to the elevator man, or to another farmer, another 
feeder. In other words, in my position, I probably would pick up a 
few of those warehouse receipts and take them to the county com- 
mittee, and would eventually get the Government grain. 

Mr. Hinz. That is fine. That brings me to this question. What 
are you going to do with the area quite similar to my own where we 
ship in carload after carload of corn and truckload after truckload, 
and yet the farmer grows some of his own corn? How are you going 
to distribute that corn in Iowa, and Nebraska corn—how are you 
going to adjust that as to our feeders who are partly commercial and 
partly farmer as weli—how are you going to get that adjusted so 
that he can get this corn in his bin, we will say, in eastern Nebraska 
and we want to feed it in our part of the country? ‘That is a pretty 
difficult thing. 

Mr. Lupwie. There may be isolated cases. 

Mr. Hi. That is not isolated. We have been doing that ever 
since we started to feed livestock. 
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Mr. Lupwic. There are some areas that are feeding more than they 
raise in that area. It may be to the advantage of Commodity Credit 
Corporation that those areas would receive warehouse receipts. 

Mr. Hitt. Would the Government pay the freight? That is what 
we want to know. It costs us quite some money on the freight on a 
carload of corn. 

Mr. Lupwic. There are some details and things like the questions 
that you raise, that, personally, I had not thought about that we will 
have to work out. But the majority of the grain, of the surplus grain, 
is in the area in which it was raised—not all of it. There has been 
some of it that has been moved to other areas but most of it is still in 
the areas in which it has been produced. 

Mr. Hitz. You see the trouble we are going to get into if you do 
that? I am not saying it is impossible—I would like to know where 
we feed 15,000 or 20,000 steers and they grow considerable corn—the 
farmer grows corn on his farm, yet he must have additional corn to 
feed the steers, and the corn is in eastern Nebraska. What is the sit- 
uation? How will you work it out? 

Mr. Lupwia. You say the feeder is in eastern Nebraska ? 

Mr. Hitz. He is in my valley, but he gets the corn from easter: 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Lupwia. I see. 

Mr. Hii1. Who is going to pay the freight from Nebraska? Is the 
Commodity Credit Corporation going to donate that to him ? 

Mr. Lupwia. I am not really sure. Are you, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hit. Nobody else but. 

Mr. Lupwic. I mean I could not tell from the place cards. I was not 
really sure from what area you were from. 

Mr. Hitz. I live at Fort Collins where the agricultural college is 
located and that whole area is one of the heaviest cattle and sheep feed- 
ing areas in the West. It isa practical question to us. 

Mr. Lupwie. I appreciate that very much. I would like to raise this 
question. 

Mr. Hix. It is important. It is easy enough to tell me, but it is 
hard to get me to understand. 

Mr. Lupwie. Well, Mr. Hill. having been at Fort Collins this past 
summer I appreciate your question a lot more than I did. 

Mr. Hitz. That is worth all of the effort I made, just the fact that 
you visited that area. You know what the farmers can grow. 

Mr. Lupwie. That isright. It is a wonderful valley. And the ques- 
tion I would have to ask is this; some of those farms raise considerable 
corn and some have considerable wheat. If they put most of their corn 
in the silo, that is one problem. They still would be entitled to pay- 
ments in kind if they made a reduction from the things we have 
talked of. 

It probably can be worked out that some areas like that would be in 
a position to use and feed wheat. 

Mr. Hux. You cannot sell feed wheat to farmers that feed cattle. I 
do not know why. Because he has for years and years fed corn, and 
wants to get the top price in the market. He feeds 30 to 60 days of 
corn toward the end of the feeding time. 

Mr. Lupwic. Being an Iowa corn farmer I am very glad to hear you 
say that you have to feed these cattle off with corn. 
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Mr. Hixw. Finish them off with corn; yes. 

Mr. Lupwic. There are some problems like that. And we have pro- 
vided, in our commodity group presentation, that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would have the opportunity of substituting one 
feed grain for another. In other words, depending on where the stocks 
were located. We realize that there are some problems in that 
connection. 

Mr. Hitz. And we would have to have some plan worked out where- 
by you can transfer corn, even as far east as lowa into areas that are 
heavy feeding areas and consumers. We have a problem. I do not 
say it is impossible. 

One more thing, if the chairman will permit me, which is important. 
Were you in the room yesterday when they were talking about a 
previous period of basing your price of corn? Using that as the aver- 
age of the supports on the price of corn—the previous year? 

Mr. Lupwie. Yes, I was here. 

Mr. Hitz. What is your opinion of coming to a conclusion on price 
supports with that sort of a formula ? 

Mr. Lupwia. Mr. Hill, 1 haven’t had an opportunity to sit down 
and work it through with a group of statistical figures. But it just 
seems to me in a drought where you would have a severe shortage of 
the crop, it looks like that you would have a continuing downtrend 
in the support price, because ‘they are taking 90 percent of the previous 
year or previous 3} years. 

Mr. Hitx. Three years? 

Mr. Lupwia. Yes, taking 90 percent of that and that would be the 
support price. And except in those years when we have shortage of 
crops, the price in the market has always been, that is on the farm, just 
a little bit less than the loan. In other words, there are a group of 
farmers who will sell grain rather than seal it, and then they do not 
have to guarantee to the Government good storage facilities. 

And so that the market price has been just a little bit less, generally 
about 4 or 5 cents, sometimes it goes down as much as 10 cents, below 
the loan price. 

So by dropping in the succeeding 3-year period, then it looks to me 
that the price would be just a little bit lower for the next year, unless 
you had severe shortage to start the price back up again, I don’t see 
how it would ever be raised exce pt for a drought or shortage in crop. 

Mr. Hirt. You do not think that it would have any effect on the 
number of acres that the farmers would grow in this particular feed 
grain that we are talking about ? 

Mr. Lupwic. No; I do not think so. Farmers for some reason when 
we have lower prices try to make up by having more acreage. 

Mr. Hutu. Like the automobile people do they just make more 
automobiles? That is what the farmers do. The truth of the matter 
is that is only true on a few crops. It is not true of onions. It is not 
true of potatoes. I know. It might be true of wheat. It might be 
true of corn. 

Mr. Lupwie. That is right. Iam talking about corn. 

Mr. Hirt. I believe that is true in corn. I think we have to come 
to the point where we get the farmer to realize that it is his responsi- 
bility to curtail the acreage as well as our responsibility as a com- 
mittee here to give him support because if you give him support and 
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he refuses to curtail his acreage he will not have the support very 
long. You can believe ‘hat statement. 

Mr. Lupwige. | would make a further comment, that the farmers 
are more willing today to make some production control adjustment 
than they have been for at least the past several years. I think most 
farmers, at least my neighbors, are realizing that we must do some- 
thing. We can’t expect the Government to do it all. We are willing 
to do something. But we would like to have some method, so that we 
know that most of the farmers of a particular group are in the 
program. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you very much. I think we should all pay at- 
tention to the last statement this gentleman made because that is the 
crux of the whole situation. 

Mr. Avsert. Thank you. 

Our counsel, Mr. Heimburger has some questions. 

Mr. Hetmpurcer. Just a few brief questions, Mr. Ludwig. 

Would you identify your organization a little more? It is the 
Farmer Grain Dealers. What is that? Are they elevator operators 
or what? 

Mr. Lupwic. Farmer Grain Dealers Association is an association 
of 330 cooperative elevators in Iowa. We have facilities in Des 
Moines and Chicago. We handle the grain. We only do business 
with our members, our 330 members. 

Mr. Hetmpurcer. But is it an association of cooperative country 
elevators ¢ 

Mr. Lupwie. That is right. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. One further question. You refer in your state- 
ment to a mandatory program. 

Mr. Lupwie. In the resolution as presented by my association. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. By “mandatory program” do you mean a pro- 
gram such as has not. been discussed here with marketing quotas and 
penalties and so on, or do you mean the kind of program that was dis- 
cussed yesterday by Mr. Goeppinger ? 

Mr. Lupwic. The kind that was discussed by Mr. Goe ‘ppinger, after 
we have had a referendum by corn farmers or feed grain farmers. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aurert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Would I be out of order at this moment to make a 
remark ? 

Mr. Aupert. I think we are going to come back to you. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. | wanted | to answer Mr. Hill’s question that you 
put to Mr. Ludwig about grain available for payments in kind. 

Mr. Atrert. The Chair will indulge very little departure from now 
on. It is obvious we will not get very far here today. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Mr. Hill, for an answer to your question, relative 
to payment in kind availability in Colorado: there were 25 million 
bushels of corn produced in Colorado last year, and on the average of 
the last 10 years about 3 million of grain sorghums. So a total of 
those 2 is 28 million bushels. 

We have on hand in Colorado in Government CCC stocks, about a 
quarter of a million bushels of grain sorghums, 22.00 bushels of corn 
and 20 million bushels of wheat. 
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In the National Council for Commodity Organization’s recommen 
dations, including the wheat program, there were to be 100 million 
bushels of wheat available for distribution into feed channels. 

So we have actually then in Colorado 20 million bushels, a little 
over that, of CCC stocks available which could be used in this program. 

Mr. Hini. You are talking about wheat. We don't have any corn 
in stock in Colorado. 

Mr. Goreppincer. Very little; 22,000 bushels. 

Mr. Hiri. We are not in the commercial area. We are open. If 
you put corn in under the same figures that you put the grain sor- 
ghums—I do not know any farmer that has put a bushel in on that 
program. 

Mr. Gorrpincer. The gram would be available, if you would 
divide 

Mr. Hinz. It is the wrong type of grain. We are talking about corn. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, sir. I won't take any more of your time. 

Mr. Hinz. That is fine. 

Mr. Arserr. With the permission and indulgence of the committee 
we will take Mr. Frank Moore now. The Honorable George Mahon, 
who is the Congressman of Mr. Moore, has hearings in his very im 
portant Military Appropriations Subcommittee and we would like 
Mr. Moore to make his appearance while Mr. Mahon is present. 

Mr. Moorr. Weare very proud of Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Atzertr. We are, too. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MOORE, REPRESENTING THE GRAIN 
SORGHUM PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moore. [ am Frank Moore, a farmer, representing the Grain 
Sorghum eee Association. 

Mother Nature gave a full assist to the techniques of modern agri- 
culture again in 1957. For 1957, USDA reports a corn crop of more 
than 3.4 billion bushels, and an unparalleled outturn of 562 million 
bushels of sorghums. Measured in terms of corn, the sorghum crop, 
the 1957 corn crop, plus the carryever of old corn crops amounts in 
total to more than 5 billion bushels. With annual consumption of 
around 3.4 billion bushels, this le: aves a 2 billion-bushel oversupply. 

The expanding sorghum crop—which we pre “dict with the introduc- 
tion of hybrid will be a billion bushels within 5 years—is the unknown 
quantity. Half a billion bushels of sorghums make an acute threat 
to corn as a feed competitor. The Farm Act in its present form 
merely “reshutiles the surplus.” Corn is going down the same road 
as cotton. Higher price supported cotton has been the biggest stimu- 
lant to synthetic fibers. Higher price supported corn and acreage 
allotments have stimulated expanding acreage for sorghums. In 
order to correct this situation we feel that the commercial corn-grow- 
ing area should be abolished along with corn allotments and that 
they—corn and sorghums—sheuld be supported at the same level. 

Also that base acreages should be established nation: ally and at the 
farm level and a cut in acreage made from that point. This idle 
acreage could not be planted in any eash crop or orazed., 
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Farms being nothing more than factories producing raw materials 
should be treated as such. A normal supply should ‘be produced or 
manufactured but as there are 4.8 million farmers we cannot control 
this production individually. Therefore, we need Government con- 
trols to produce a normal supply of our raw materials. 

We want mandatory controls or incentive programs which would 
be effective, but I would like to add to this that we think that agri- 
culture should be kept at as high a level of production as possible and 
used as a stimulant to business—storage, transportation, labor, 
et cetera—good foreign relations, and our abundance used to help the 
destitute, aged and school-lunch programs. We are aware that a con- 
siderable amount of farm produce is used in these categories now and 
are proud of the fact. 

Our primary concern is effective production controls and a price 
support with which we can live. Payments for diverted land are 
secondary. 

We are in full accord with the National Conference of Commodity 
Organizations presentation as made by Mr. Goeppinger yesterday. 

Mr. Atsert. We thank you, Mr. Moore. 

Are there any questions? If not we, certainly, appreciate your 
statement and we are very happy to have had you here. 

The next witness, Mr. Glen Beard, also, is from the commodity 
group. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN BEARD, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO 
SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bearp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T am 
Glen Beard from Portage, Ohio, retiring president of the Ohio Seed 
Improvement Association which has approximately 1,300 members 
and growers. 

I was invited last summer to attend the original caucus, I suppose 
you would say of the National Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions group. It was s‘arted when Mr. Harvey, apparently started 
combing the brush to see if he could find some ideas. 

I went to the first meeting as an observer only. I was placed on 
the feed grain committee. I have attended every meeting of the or- 
ganization and of that committee from that time until now, and have 
tried as sincerely as poss'ble to convey the thinking of the group back 
to Ohio farmers and to the Ohio Seed Improvement Association, and 
every conceivable contact that I could possibly make. 

And they are in accord with the thinking and recommendations of 
the National Conference ( ‘ommodity Organizations, 

[ would like to say that the thing that overwhelmingly impressed 
me when I first started attending these meetings was the surprising 
degree of harmony and accord in the conference commodity group. 
I was learv when I first went to it because I didn’t see how men could 
talk about commodities that were geographically located in different 
sections of the country that they had nothing to do with and that they 
could sit down and talk in harmony. But they did it. 

The boys in Ohio are in full ace ord with that. 
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At the same time, they have a lot of interest and a desire to know 
more and why more has not been done in the line of research on the 
marketing and disposal end of what they are producing. 

The previous witness mentioned that corn in Lowa was in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 or 75 cents a bushel at the present time. As I understand 
it, from studying the recommendations of a committee to dig into the 
potential industrial uses of farm commodities their report was that 
with corn at 75 cents a bushel, industrial alcohol could be put on the 
market at 35 cents to 45 cents a gallon. 

And they, also, report that if that was blended in a 10 percent ratio 
with gasoline, in all of the gasoline burned in this country in 1 
year, it would take more grain than we have in surplus at the present 
time. And in just 1 year’s time that alone could be the rag that could 
plug the hole in the barrel that is building up our surpluses. 

With that type of research and a vigorous followup of it, we feel 
that we would not need a continuation of supports after we had dis- 
posed of our present surpluses. 

I have, certainly, appreciated the opportunity of coming down here. 
It has been an education to me to be in a House hearing. And for'that 
reason I sincerely thank this group for the opportunity they have 
afforded me for sitting down here as a witness. 

Mr. Avsert. Dr. Dixon has a question of you. 

Mr. Dixon. I am very much gratified to hear you point out the fact 
that maybe one of your problems is to increase the consumption. And 
that consumption can be increased through industrial usage. Only 7 
percent of our commodities go into industrial usage now. 

I imagine this industrial alcohol can be used in the production of 
rubber, is that not right ? 

Mr. Bearp. That is right. 

Mr. Arsert. Dr. Dixon, would you hold up just for one second for 
a procedural matter? We are going back to the commodity group for 
questioning. We will do the questioning of the commodity group all 
at once. And then we will finish their part. You were to come back. 
And I think maybe you have a couple of supplemental statements. 

All of you come up here so you can answer these questions. 

Mr. Dixon. Maybe Mr. Goeppinger can answer it as well as Mr. 
Beard. Has your organization been be hind the legislation for utiliza- 
tion research in harmony with the President’s Commission t o increase 
the consumption of your commodities? I do not care whether Mr. 
Goeppinger answers or any other of those present. 

Mr. Avpert. Will you all all come forward? Make yourselves avail- 
able. 

Do you have a supple mentary statement ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncrr. No, I do not. 

Mr. Ausert. This, as I understand it, completes the perpared state- 
ments of the commodity group. And now any members of the com- 

mittee that desire to interrogate this panel may do so. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to say that our organization is holding a 
conference in February in conjunction with the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce along this line. We are having everyone that we can 
get connected with industry and research to explore into this as much 
as possible. 
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Mr. Dixon. There are several bills on utilization research. We have 
a subcommittee and inasmuch as the chairman of that is not here, 
I am sure that this subcommittee would be glad to keep in touch with 
the progress of your organization. 

Mr. Hiti. Let me ask you this question, how much opposition are 
you going to have from the oil companies that produce gas and oil 
when you try to promote the development of an industry that would 
use corn products for tractor or other power fuels? 

The reason I ask that is this, before you answer, I happen to know 
that our oil wells are all down—not clear down. I do not know about 
Texas but I know that in eastern Colorado the wells are only pumping 
part time. We have got to face the situation that we might get 
into difficulties. So let us hear what you have to say on that in helping 
us out on that. 

Mr. Moore. We had already recognized that fact. Our wells are 
down. 

Mr. Hitz. What percentage would that be—just in round figures? 
What would you guess, what percentage are you running your wells 
if you turn them all loose on the basis of 100 percent ? 

Mr. Moore. That would be eleven-thirtieths, approximately one- 
third. 

Mr. Hinz. All of your oil and gas wells? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. I just wanted to bring that up. 

Mr. Dixon. I doubt very much that this research for the produc- 
tion of fuels will increase, but we do know that production of rubber 
is a most likely outlet for our surplus grain, especially corn. And I 
am interested in seeing that. 

There again, that would interfere with oil because we make rubber 
out of oil. 

Mr. Moore. Our grain sorghum makes a cold starch which is used 
in drilling of oil wells to keep the flow of salt water out and to stiffen 
the drilling mud and it is used extensively along that line. And that is 
what we are going to explore, the starch idea. 

We know that grain sorghums can be used as a breakfast food such 
ascornis. That it is one of the best cooking oils there is. 

Those are the lines we are going to explore, the lines that have not 
been used. There are just thousands of such things. 

For instance, in Dodge, Kans., a firm is manufacturing wallboard 
and it is being put together in Abilene, Tex. 

Such things as that is what we are going to look into in February. 

Mr. Drxon. I appreciate that. I think the idea of price supports 
has stolen the center of the stage almost to the exclusion of more per- 
manent remedies to increase the production so that we won't be de 
pendent upon this futile idea of trying to reduce consumption through 
the reduction of acres. 

Mr. Moore. I made a study of using grains as industrial alcohols. 
It would be tooexpensive. It is not feasible. 

Mr. Hoeven. We have had a very thorough discussion, but there 
is one matter that has not been touched upon at all. I refer to the 
possible cost of your projected program. Have you given that any 
thought ? 
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Mr. Gorrpincer. Mr. Hoeven, we are not familiar with the me- 
chanics of the way in which appropriations are made to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Perhaps our thinking is not in accord 
with the way it operates, but we do know that the taxpayer has in 
some way or another paid for the grain that is now owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. And, apparently, appropriations 
have had to be made to acquire that grain, so that the grain is avail- 
able for in-kind distribution. 

Of course, it would be a loss to the capital structure of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation if this grain was paid out in kind. But 
nevertheless, we feel that it would be better to do that, to achieve the 
end of melting down the surplus, than to have to draw out dollars, 
through tax dollars, in order to achieve the same end and still wind up 
with a surplus of grain. 

[ have drawn some figures here that may interest you on that 
subject. I thought, perhaps, that question would be asked. I will 
show you what is available after I answer your question. 

[ do not know whether you can see this or not. I will read it: 

“im kind payment potentials.” Now, as to the commercial corn 
area, We are suggesting that the commercial area as such be abolished 
and there be no commercial corn area allotments. But, nevertheless, 
there are about 57 million acres of corn alone today which is grown in 
what is known as the commercial area. On the average, we have been 
raising about 80 million acres the last few years for our United States 
total. 

This past year in 1957 we raised around 73 million acres of corn. 
And there were 5 million acres of corn in the corn-acreage reserve. 
That would make somewhere in the neighborhood of 78 million acres, 
total. 

But taking this 57 million acre figure, and applying the 20 percent 
expected participation put into retirement in just the Corn Belt, with 
47 bushels to the acre average yield on that 57 million acres, it would 
take an in-kind payment necessity of 435 million bushels. That is 
how much would be needed out of CCC stock. 

Now, if you should happen to get as high as 30 percent of the 
erowers to come in, it would take about 640 million bushels. 

And now I will turn to the grains available. 

Mr. Drxon. That is for 1 year, is it? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. Yes, sir. These are grains that are in CCC stocks 
available for payment in kind. Corn, a total of 1,516,000,000 bushels. 
When you say this is available, I do not include corn that is in terminal 
elevators at places where it is not convenient for farmers. 

Mr. Hint. What is it 

Mr. Gorrrincer. As close today as possible, and I am bringing it 
down to what we will probab ly have after the 1957 c noe that is under 
loan has been taken over by the CCC, as close as the Grain Division 
can estimate it. 

Mr. Hitz. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Gorprrncrer. We are thinking this program would be a pos- 
sibility for the year 1959. So we are thinking in terms of what the 
picture would be, let us say, next fall in 1958. 
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This 1,516,000,000 of corn is on hand as follows: In the tin bins 
in the country and in country elevators CCC has 1,035,000,000 bushels. 
In other words, those bushels are handy, so a farmer can drive up with 
his tractor or wagon or truck and obtain grains directly out of his 
close neighbor ‘hood. 

Resealed on farms, that is, 1955 and 1956 crops resealed in cribs 
and bins, 106 million. 

Also, the CCC expects to take over 375 million of 1957 corn that is 
now sealed out on the farms in the farming territory. That is how 
this 1,516,000,000 is made up. 

There are 54 million bushels of oats now on hand or expected to be 
taken over by the end of the present crop year. 

Of barley there are 150 million bushels which are expected to be 
taken over, or on hand now. 

Grain sorghum, 275 million bushels of the same classification. 

That makes a total of almost 2 billion bushels—1,995,000,000. 

That is what is available in the farming territory for payout. 

Mr. Hiri. Could you give us an estimate of the age of this storage, 
how old the percentage is of it at all ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. The only age that I know for sure is for 1955 
and that amounted to 35 million bushels corn, and the 1956 amounted 
to 71 million bushels corn. 

Mr. Hixi. I didn’t get the first one. 

Mr. Gorprincer. Resealed on farms, the oldest on farms, is the 1955 
corn crop. 

Mr. Hitz. None older than that ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Not on farms. And that is 35 million bushels. 
Out of this 1,516,000.000 bushels. Then there is 71 million bushels of 
the 1956 crop resealed on farms. 

Mr. Hitz. On farms? 

Mr. Gorprincer. That is it. 

Mr. Hiuzz. You do not have any record of anything older than the 
19557 7 : 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. No, sir. Not on these, on the resealing on farms 
anything older has been moved, been shelled out and moved to the 
CCC. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Goeppinger. We know about the cost of 
present program. How does it compare with the cost of the program 
you recommend ? 

’ Mr. Gorrrrncer. Are you referring to just the feed grains or cotton 
and wheat and the other crops included ? 

Mr. Hoeven. We are interested in the overall program. That in- 
eludes all of the commodities which may be considered in an omnibus 
bill. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. That, sir, I cannot answer. 

Mr. Horven. Could you answer it as to corn and feed grains? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Our estimate is that this would cost less than the 
present program. 

Mr. Horven. Approximately how much less? 

Mr. Gorprincer. In the neighbor hood of 20 percent less. 

Mr. Horven. That relates to a temporary program. What about 
the cost of your permanent program as compared to the present pro 
gram ¢ 
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Mr. Gorprincer. The permanent program which is the most im- 
portant of the entire study, would have mostly administrative costs 
and little actual cost, because we antic ipate that if production was 
brought in proper alinement with consumption the necessity for take- 
over on the part of CCC of grains, which it might have loaned on, 
would be very low if the Secretary was able to compute the needed 
production figure closely. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then it is your thought that both the temporary and 
the permanent programs would cost less than the present program? 

Mr. Goerrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think it would be well if we could have Mr. 
Goeppinger or some representative prepare some figures to go in this 
record. I think it is very important that we have the figures as nearly 
as they can be estimated as to the cost, both of this emergency pro- 
gram as well as the long range program which you have proposed. 
If you could do that, why I think, the committee would like to have 
that information. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think that is very important. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the witness may prepare a statement covering comparative 
costs to be inserted at this point in the record. 

Mr. Jones (presiding). If there is no objection that permission will 
be given. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF PAYMENTS IN KIND UNDER THE NCCO PROPOSAL 
BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


A. On the basis of an assumed combined base acreage of 100 million acres, with 
corn supplying 80 million acres and grain sorghums 20 million acres, the follow- 
ing computations of the cost of payments in kind may be made. 

B. Of the 80 million acres of base supplied from corn, about 60 million would 
be in the area now designated as the commercial corn producing area. 

C. The normal yield for use in the principle grain sorghum area would be 
determined on the basis of the production of this crop, and would be applied 
in lieu of corn yields. In all other areas, the normal yields to be applied would 
be based upon corn production. 





[Millions] 
| Corn Grain sorghums Total “dl 
—— sas ie ace Ti ; imasihinaiaiaaiat 
1, Assumed acreage participation in } 
perce nt 110 215 | 110 215 | 110 | 215 
2. Reduced acreage -.-......--.-- 8.0 | 12.0 | 2.0 3.0 | 10.0 | 15.0 
(a) Commercial area_-- -- acres (6. 0) (9.0°| ; e 
(b) Noncommercial area---_-_. acres (2.0 (3.0 aie thia capa li 
3. Normal yield, assumed bushels per 
acre 42. 75 42.75 20.0 20. 0 
(a) Commercial area .. bushels 47.0 47.0 
(b) Noncommercial area bushels 30.0 30.0 
4. Indicated normal production on re- i 
duced acreage-_- bushels 342 513 40. 0 60. 0 382 573 
5. Assumed earned price support level by 
participating farmers percent 70 80 70 80 70 80 
6. Indicated cost in kind (4 by 5)_ bushels 240 410 28 48 268 458 


! Assumes an average of 20 percent reduction by 50 percent of producers. 
2 Assumes an average of 30 percent reduction by 50 percent of producers. 
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Total feed grains expected carryover on Oct. 1, 1958 


{Million bushels] 


| Beginning Total Ending 





stocks, | 1957 pro- | Imports Total utiliza- stocks 
|} Oct. 1, duction supply tion Oct. 1, 
1957 1958 
Corn 1, 420 3, 405 0 3, 275 
Oats ‘ 240 1, 310 | 25 1, 300 
Barley 127 436 25 413 17 
Graim sorghums..-_. 80 | 560 340 300 
Total bushels ‘ 1, 867 5, 711 50 7, 128 5, 328 | 2, 300 
Million short tons - -- ‘ 48.9 142. 4 1.0 191.3 130. 1 62. 2 


NotTE.—Revised as of Feb. 20, 1958 
Estimate of feed grains available for payment “in kind” as of Oct. 1, 1958 


Corn: Buahels 
1955 extended under reseal__..._....______.__- 37, 425, 000 
1956 placed under reseal_____ ~~ 5 eG SE oot cae ea 79, 570, 000 
Bins, elevators and warehouses___- gp ee fer 3 Dee ee eee 


Eigpected. takeover of 1957 .crop............................. 330,000, 000 
‘Tol... ‘ 1, 564, 995, 000 
Grain sorghum (including expected takeover of 1957 crop)___-__ 290, 000, 000 
Oats: 
Stocks prior to 1957 crop_- - cana SS aaa 19, 000, 000 
Kepected takeover of 1957 crop__.------- ee ee Si: 35, 000, 000 
Rs ota dle ante ; 54, 000, 000 


Barley: 
Stocks prior to 1957 crop_-_- 


bas 20, 000, 000 
Expected takeover of 1957 crop____----~- 


125, 000, 000 


MeN is hissed pants basen idle bs Stang ee ae 145, 000, 000 


Approximate total bushels available Oct. 1, 1958 at country 
Ne cat asta dedc iene 


. . 2, 053, 995, 000 
Revised as of February 20, 1958. 


Mr. Srarreson. I would like to ask a question or two. On page 3 of 
your statement, No. 10, you state: 

In no case shall price supports on feed grains and soybeans be made available 
to noncomplying producers of corn and sorghums. 

Are you not advocating there strict cross compliance? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. I will say that we are not putting soybeans under 
allotment or any of those other grains. 

Mr. Srureson. You say that— 
in no case shall price supports on feed grains and soybeans be made available 
to noncomplying producers of corn 
and so forth. That seems to me is absolutely cross compliance. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I would say that we are calling for cross compli- 
ance. 

Mr. Srupson. I cannot see it any other way. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir. But you understand there will be no 
allotments on soybeans or oats or other grains. 

Mr. Srupeson. There isn’t any allotment on soybeans or oats now. 
There is none on corn if you don’t want to comply. 
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Mr. Gorrrinaer. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. It seems to me that paragraph absolutely puts you 
in the position of supporting cross compliance. 

Mr. GorppINGer. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Stmpeson. Would you do away with corn in the basic com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I am not familiar with how a basic commodity 
is defined other than what was said here yesterday morning. 

Mr. Sturson. It was defined by legislation in 1938. Corn is one of 
the six basic commodities. 

If you put corn in the same position as feed grains, I will admit 
that corn has not complied as any of the feed grains; it seems to me 
that you are doing that with corn as a basic commodity to all intents 
and purposes. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. If we are abolishing the commercial corn acreage 
as such and if that abolishes it as a basic, then we are abolishing corn 
as a basic commodity, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Hoeven brought out this about establishing a 
sorghum base in relation to your No. 2 on page 2, where it states that, 
“based on the corn-sorghum”—in my Illinois district there was more 
in my district than I have seen in my life but I do not still believe that 
the corn areas I come from have a sorghum base. 

If I understood you right yesterday, you stated that the corn- 
sorghum history acreage would be t hrown together 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Simpson. It would make no difference whether or not an area 
in Iowa or in [linois—a heavy corn-producing area—didn’t have any 
sorghum history, if it would go into a program on the basis of the 
corn acreage ¢ 

Mr. Gorppincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stimpson. It would have to be, if you throw them both together. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. But as vou read this paragraph 2, it says: 

There shall be established for each farm in the United States a corn and 
sorghum base, based on the corn-sorghum history of the farm and the historical 
ratio of corn-sorghum acreage to cropland for the community, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather conditions, acreage diverted from corn in connection with previ- 
ous agricultural programs, and all other factors which should be considered in 
order that the bases for all farms are fair and just. 

Mr. Stwpson. In my opinion, you are going to have to throw the 
corn and sorghum acreage together to get any kind of base, because 
there has not been much sorghum planted in Ilinois until 1957. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Stuprson. We have no historical background. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. That is exactly our intent. 

Mr. Stmrson. I do not think Iowa has any historical background. 

Mr. Hoeven. I brought that point out yesterday when I questioned 
Mr. Goeppinger. 

Mr. Hu.. I would like to state this: I do not think that is a difficult 
problem. If a farmer put in 25 acres of grain sorghum in 1957, and 
you are basing that on a 5-year average, he would have an average of 

acres. So he is not hurting anything particularly. 

If you go back and give him the 5-year average and divide, you 
are not certainly going to have any difficulty with the problem of 
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giving hima base on grain sorghums. You will have the same thing in 
the district of the gentleman from Oklahoma. His State jumped way 
up in acreage in grain sorghums. But if you give a 5-year basis you 
are going to put his grain sorghums down'to where it belongs. 

I think your statement is very reasonable. If you use a reasonable 
base, you are not going to hurt the corn farmer, because he has a 5- 
year average for his corn. So you will not hurt him very much, 
either. 

If we were setting it by legislation we could arrange a formula so 
you would not have any diffic ulty. I do not think that presents any 
difficult 

Mr. Simpson. We have presented a formula and we have had diffi- 
culties. You never let it progress to know whether it would work or 
would not work. It cannot be any worse. 

In the last paragraph on page 2, I would like to have that paragraph 
explained tome. It seems to me that you say here if the farmer planted 
90 percent of his acres to corn, he would be eligible for price support 
at 60 percent of parity. If he planted 60 he would be eligible to 90 
percent. 

Youare in favor of 60 to 90 percent there, aren’t you? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Stimpson. The more he plants the less the support ? 

Mr. GorrrrnceEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmrson. Are you in favor of 60 to 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. Gorerrncer. We are in favor of the program as outlined here 
of 60 to 90 percent parity supports with the highest supports going 
to the man who participates most deeply in this program which we 
hope will solve the feed grain problem and, eventually, give us high 
grain prices. 

Mr. Srmpson. It seems to me that you are on sort of dangerous 
ground of supporting anything at 60. That is the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture | to support them at 60 to 90 percent 
where the law is now 75 percent. You are saying to support at 60 
percent and so forth, to 90 percent of it—that he would * eligible for 

rice support, and so forth. If he plants 60 percent or less, he will 
be eligible for a price support of 90 percent. That would be 30 percent 
difference on the big producer and the little one in the price supports. 
It seems to me that you are asking for 60 to 90 percent support. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. If you feel that, or if the committee feels that this 
price-support range is incorrect, we, certainly, will be happy to have 
you adjust it to your wishes and the feelings that you feel are best 
for this program. 

Mr. Srmpson. As one minority member of this committee I do not 
think I want to support everything going down. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. I would like to call your attention to the long- 
range program wherein we ask for supports between 75 and 90 percent 
of ps varity. 

Mr. Hi. I want to bring out that same point because 60 percent, 
IT think, is entirely too low. “But it is not too low if you are trying to 
save the farmer from himself. I argue _ the 60 percent because 
that is low enough to break any farmer—I do not care who—and he 
will not do it. He will not take it. He will not conform toa program 
like that. 
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So I have come to the conclusion that he would much rather have 
75 or 80, even if he cuts his acreage. I will tell you why I say that. 

I say ‘that the farming people of these United States know more 
about what they want to ‘do than any member of this committee. 

Why do I say that? Because he has been there. He knows what he 
is doing. He knows what every patch on his farm will produce and 
how he can handle it. 

We will not have any 60 percent support. I am certain the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture never intends to drop a commodity support price 
to 60 percent of parity. 

I introduced the administration bill as the ranking member of this 
committee—and I want it distinctly understood I introduced it because 
I felt we should get this legislation before our committee. And if 
we are reasonable minded men, both in the witness chair and on the 
committee, we can get the 60 to 90 and your 75 to 90, and your & to 
90, and work out a formula that will work. It will work on surplus 
products. 

In my personal opinion that is the only way we will solve the farm 
price difficulty that we find facing us in 1958. 

Mr. Simpson. Did you put on that bill “by request” ? 

Mr. Hix. I didn’t need to do that. That is what you should have 
clone because you are not the ranking member. 

Mr. Simpson. It just seems to me that on this page 2 you are sup- 
porting crops at 6) to 90 percent and in another place, I call your at- 
tention to, you recommen¢ a on eS 8 cross comp yliance. 

Mr. Jones. Will you yield ¢ believe I can clear up one of those 
points. I think where the gentleman from Illinois is getting con- 
fused is on page 2 where it refers in the last par: graph and says, “If 
a farmer pl anted 90 percent of his base to corn,” he is eligi ble for 
price support at 60 percent of parity. That does not mean he is go- 
ing into it. 

You are getting allotment and base confused. 

As I understand it—as I understand from your recommendation, 
we will have corn as a supported commodity with acreage allotments. 
If he takes his acreage allotment he would still get his 90 percent 
support on that. Then if he wants to go down below this base, which 
would still be below his allotment, then he would get a higher support 
on this payment that he is getting for taking his acreage out. 

Mr. Avserr (presiding). You are abolishing allotments and leaving 
it to the discretion of the farmers as to how much support he will get. 
Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lupwia. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Aveert. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lupwie. It would be the thought of our committee that this 
provision would provide the farmer flexibility on his own farm. 
There are farmers who say, “Well, I would rather have more corn 
or sorghum,”—as the case may be—‘and a guaranty of a lesser price.” 

On the other hand, I agree with Mr. Hill that I think most farmers 
will reduce their plantings so that they will be able to get a 90 percent 
loan. That is the hope of our committee, that most farmers will do 
that. 
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But there are individual cases in the operation of farms because 
of the size of the fields and things like that, this permits him some 
flexibility. 

Mr. Simpson. You are not recommending 60 or 90 percent, regard- 
less ¢ 

Mr. Jennrnes. As I understand it the farmer himself will do that, 
he has the discretion. 

Mr. Ltpwic. The farmer makes it. 

Mr. Jenninos. It is not left to the Secretary of Agriculture or a 
member of the ASC. It is left to the farmer himself to determine 
whether he wants 60 percent or whatever degree he wishes to put in. 

Mr. Simpson. Yesterd: ay I think you folks were in the room when 
I asked the American Farm Bureau Federation what was wrong with 
dumping some of these agricultural surpluses, and you go into great 
length here about surpluses. That is what is causing a lot of trouble, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurson. I would like to ask you that question. What is wrong 
with dumping some of them, that you cannot give away? And stop 
paying storage on them. You dump battleships ‘and guns and ammuni- 
tion. We asked farmers to raise foodstuffs for war. It is a war 
problem. 

What is wrong with dumping some of them? 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Ever since the adverse publicity that was con- 
nected with the killing of little pigs back in the 1930’s we have had 
to be very careful how we handled the distribution of food. I am 
afraid if this surplus was taken out into the middle of the ocean and 
dumped, we would have some of the most adverse public relations and 
publicity that ever attended agriculture. 

Mr. Stmpson. Why would you have that? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Our program would enable us to gain two things. 

First, the alternative to dumping by feeding it out in a normal w ay. 

And secondly, conserving the rich soil heritage we have by retiring 
sufficient acreage. 

Mr. Stupson. To get this load off of the country in storage, I think 
there is no more harm to dumping than to pay these millions of dollars. 
Dump the rest with the exception of 1-year supply. Maybe I am 
wrong, but that is the way I feel on it. 

There is one other question I wanted to ask. 

You say here that about half of the farmhouses in Towa have a 
bathroom with hot and cold running water. I think the latest statistics 
show that to be higher. Where did you get those? 

Mr. Goerrrncer. I made a special trip to Ames, Iowa, to the agricul- 
tural statistical office there and asked them that question. That was 
their answer. 

Mr. Stmpson. I still would like to know. In Illinois, I certainly 
think it is more than 50 percent. Maybe I am wrong. That is all. 

Mr. McIntire. Coming back to this suggestion to do aw ay with the 
commercial corn area, you apply this calculation of the corn-sorghum 
base across the country, so to speak, and then tying in the support of 
the other feed grains, soybeans and oats, and barley, to a compliance 
with the corn- -sorghum base. What is your thought as to what would 
be the mechanism of support for the other grains like oats and barley 
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in areas where there is neither corn nor sorghum which is the estab- 
lished base? Would they be free to operate without tying to a base for 
whatever program was available to that particular commodity q 

Mr. Gorprrtncer. Yes, sir. They would be. Studies that we made 
showed that the distribution of corn and sorghum grown throughout 
the United States was much more widespread than most people real- 
ized. I will not say all farms, but the great majority of farms would 
receive some kind of corn-sorghum base. And consequently, in order 
to be eligible for the supports of the other feed grains, other than corn 
and sorghum, they would have to retire some land and thereby aid in 
this program and surplus production. 

Mr. McInrire. What would be the basic upon which you would 
make the retirement of the land in an area where there is neither corn 
nor sorghums grown but there are other grains grown? We would 
have no reduction program other than the soil conservation phase of 
the soil bank program available. As it is now it would not be tied. 
You do not propose to convert the corn-sorghum base into a factor 
which would be applicable to the other grains if there was no corn- 
sorghum base available within that State ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. McInrire. So in these other areas, the other areas now pro- 
ducing these other grains would be free to operate within a program 
set up for those commodities without any relationship to either the 
retiring of land or the reducing of the acreage of those grains in‘an 
“ee to comply with the re «duction 2 

Mr. Gorprincer. To some extent. Now, we have a program for 
wheat, and I am thinking of the areas where wheat is grown, for 
instance in the Northwest where there is little corn or grain sorghums 
but where wheat, oats, and barley are the major crops. 

The wheat program, sir, I am not here this morning to talk about 
that, I am not part of the wheat section of the organization, but there 
isa program for wheat as well as the other crops. 

Mr. McIntire. I am thinking particularly now of my own county 
which has 100,000 acres in which the farmer is eligible for the support 
program. But under no stretch of the imagination could you raise 
corn or sorghums there, they just would not grow because the seasons 
are too short—but this does not involve an area such as that. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. May I ask what State you refer to, Congressman ? 

Mr. McInrire.. Maine. 

Mr. Goreprrncer. No, it would not. 

Mr. McIntire. There is no wheat there, so this program would not 
be operative in areas similar to that? 

Mr. Gorprincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Avpert. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
1 or 2 questions. 

In the area from which I come, which is a corn-hog area and a 
cattle feeding area in which there is little compliance on the part of 
the corn growers because they feed all of their corn; now, is the corn 
farmer in that particular area going to be affected by this program, is 
he going to be penalized if he does not comply with the program as 
set up? 
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Mr. Lupwic. Being a corn and cattle farmer myself, I would like 
to answer that one. 

Mr. Harnrison. If you would, sir; please. 

Mr. Lupwia. There would be no penalty if he did not comply. That 
is, if he did not choose to enter the program, then of course he would 
not be entitled to any of the benefits, I mean, as we have it now—— 

Mr. Harrison. And is the reason for that, that he feeds all of the 
corn that he raises? 

Mr. Lupwie. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. And he also buys a great deal more, is it not? I 
know that is true with a great many of the livestock feeders in my 
particular district. 

Mr. Lupwic. That is right. And it is true in my own case. I buy 
much more than I raise, but I still raise a great deal of it, just for 
my own benefit. 

Now, for the corn cattle feeders, we ought to work toward some end 
of getting higher prices for grain because it would stabilize the live 
stock industry. 

But in direct answer to your question, if he did not enter the pro- 
gram, that is, if he did not make any reduction in his acres, take a 
reduction corresponding to his base, then of course he would not be 
entitled to any of the benefits, but on the other hand there would not 
be any penalt ies. 

Mr. Harrison. The whole program then is voluntary ? 

Mr. Lupwie. That is right, that entire program is voluntary as we 
have outlined it, it is a voluntary program. 

I personally say that it would be to his benefit to enter the pro- 
cram and take a voluntary retirement of his corn acreage and con- 
serve his soil in this retired acreage and take, instead of payment, 
take a payment in kind, some corn or some other feed grains where 
we have the surplus, rather than raising them—I mean, we are trying 
to get rid of part of that surplus. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, I agree with that premise but I doubt whether 
it would work that way. That is, the farmer is going to grow the 
feed grains for his own business, for feeding. 

One more question along that line. Let us take the commercial 
corngrowers, of which we have a number. Taking him, he has com- 
plied, let us say, for the past number of years, since we have had a pro- 
gram, and he has had a base acreage. 

Let us take just for example a farmer with a farm of 200 acres 
in which he has for a number of years grown 100 acres in corn and 
so his base was established at 100 acres and in complying with the 
program it has from year to year been cut down because of his allot- 
ment, cut down to the place where now he has an allotment of some- 
thing like 55 or 60 acres of corn. 

Now, would the base he gets under this program you are proposing 
be taken from his original base or would it be taken from the num- 
ber of acres he has grown over the past 5 years? 

Mr. Lupwia. We have provided—— 

Mr. Haretson. Bearing in mind that he has complied and has been 
within the program. 

Mr. Lupwice. It is not our intention, shall we say, to penalize some- 
one who has participated in the program. 
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We have provided he would be given an adjustment for the partici- 
pation he has given or made in the past program, so he would be given 
credit in his history, it would be built back up for his farm in con- 
formity and so he would have a comparable basis with his measure, 
and that is our intention, to have a comparable basis and that he be 
given credit for having participated. 

Mr. Harrison. You talk about a comparable basis. I have in mind 
the man who started with 100 acres as a base and he had 100 acres 
for a number of years and planted that much corn but in the program 
he participated and over the years in cutting down on his allotment 
he has been cut down about 50 or 60 acres of corn. 

My question now is, Is he going to have to stay within 50 or 60 acres 
as a base and take his choice from there, or is this to go back to his 
original history ? 

Mr. Lupwie. I would not say that it would go back all the way to 
his original history, but we have provided he would be given credit 
for having participated in the agricultural programs. In other words, 
we do not believe that he ought to be penalized in any way because he 
has participated. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Might I clarify that point for you, Congressman ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. I think you are absolutely correct, we will take 
that man back to approximately where he started around 100 acres be- 
cause of the fact that we are forgetting all about the present corn- 
acreage allotment which today only amounts to about 38,000,000 acres. 
We figure that today there is about 100,000,000 acres as a base for the 
United States that constitutes the total in plantings of the people who 
stayed out of the program and of the people who stayed in the program. 
The total in corn annually amounted to an average or about 80,000,000 
acres and about 20,000,000 acres of grain sorghums. In the last 5 
years we have been raising a total of about 100,000,000 acres of corn 
and grain sorghums put together. On an average in Iowa, an Lowa 
quarter section farm today is getting as its corn allotment about 43 
acres. Under our proposed program he would receive somewhere close 
to 70 acres as a new base from which to cut down and from which to 
make these cuts that we are suggesting. 

So, if a man is going to cut 10 percent, then he has got to take out 
approximately 7 acres, but then he is left with 63 acres instead of 43 
and he is getting payment in kind for the differential of land that is 
idle, besides, 

Mr. Harrison. Well, say that just across the road there is another 
farmer, a man who has not been in the program at all and he is a man 
who has each year planted 100 acres, paying no attention at all to the 
program. He is going to have a 100-acre base, is he not, under your 
program ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. You are going to cut him down from his 100-acre 
base ? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. Yes, sir; historically, it will only carry as much 
weight as any other factor, and if you take those 2 farms, and if those 
2 farms each has equal land and other equal factors, they will end up 
with an equal base. So if you have a farm here [indicating] and a 
farm here [indicating | and each has 100 acres, and if this farm over 
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here has been putting out 50 acres of corn and this other farm here has 
been putting out 100 acres of corn, then both of those farms are going 
to end up with practically the same normal base under our plan. So 
we would say that they each would be the same. We want to see each 
farm end up alike and not use the historical base. It will be the his- 
tory of the community and the ability of the land to raise corn. 

Mr. Harrison. And they should be put on an equal basis—the man 
that is trying to stay in the program would be the one to be penalized 
and that, it seems to me, is one of the weaknesses of all of the pro- 
grams, that the man who has complied is the man in general who has 
been penalized. One more question. 

Here we take another instance, the case of a rented farm of 200 
acves. The farmer renting that farm puts in 100 acres of corn every 
year and he averages 50 bushels an acre a year and the landlord’s 
st ares would be 2,000 bushels and he gets 90 percent price support, and 
that is for an example and he takes that in kind—am I correct in that, 
that he takes his payment in kind? 

Mr. Gorprprncer. Or in the idle acres. 

Mr. Harrison. What do you mean, idle acres? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Well, Congressman, let us turn to page 4 of the 
statement. Do you havea copy of this? 

Mr. Harrison. Nosir; I do not have it. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Before we go on, I want to clarify one other point 
in the discussion with Mr. Ludwig a moment ago. 

The first phase of this, the surplus-reduction phase, is a voluntary 
phase in which a farmer may choose whether he comes into the pro- 
gram or not. Once the surplus is reduced then it becomes a mandatory 
program, upon the favorable passing of the mandatory program by a 
final referendum, and that may 2 years from now. 

Mr. Harrison. I think maybe what you mean by idle land, if he 
plants his total base he has no idle acres? 

Mr. Goerrincer. Then he is not in the program, he has got to cut 
at least 10 percent off. 

Mr. Harrison. And then he gets 60 percent price support ? 

Mr. Gorepptncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Is this 10 acres, is that idle acres? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir. He cannot harvest, pasture, or do any- 
thing except to take care of it in a good soil-conservation manner and 
then he will receive only 60 percent of his normal yield rate. You 
mentioned 50 bushels? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Well, I will commute that or rather repeat it. 
Fifty bushels per acre times 10 acres will be 500, and 60 percent of that 
will be 300 bushels. 

If he would decide voluntarily to-cut as much as 40 percent below 
his base, which will take him back to 60 acres of corn or grain sorghum, 
then he would have to idle 40 acres and under that program he would 
get 90 percent of his normal yield rating and so that would be 40 
acres times 50 bushels per acre times 90 percent. which will give him 
1.800 bushels to divide between himself and the landlord. 

Mr. Harrison. And he would be paid in kind for that? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. That is right; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harrison. But I, as Mr. Landlord, what am I going to do with 
kind? Ialready have corn to sell. 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Very well, then, we have provided here for the 
negotiable certificate, which is a certificate that can be sold, and the 
landlord can take that certificate. 

He can go to the elevator and say, “How much is corn today?” And 
if the price does not suit him, he may hold that corn for, we are saying, 
maybe 6 or 8 months. He has that long a period of time in which to 
have the choice of the market price. For he could not reseal that corn. 
He cannot place it under a purchase agreement with the Government. 
He has to dispose of it. 

So he may go to a feeder and say, “Would you be interested in 
buying it?” 

Mr. Harrtson. Is that not going to have a tendency to depress the 
price rather than increase the price, if the landlord has corn for sale? 
[ happened to hear someone who said that the price of corn in Ohio 
was 75 cents a bushel and that price was due to the fact that it was wet 
corn; and this would be another factor, in my opinion, to depress the 
market rather than increase it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We do not feel that would depress the market 
because he is taking corn out. of production which otherwise has been 
planted for each and every year heretofore, and is not receiving as much 
corn as the average normal yield. In no case would he get more than 
90 percent payment in kind grain at the very most and in some in- 
stances he may only get 80 percent, or 60 percent if he did not cut. 
Consequently we end up with less corn placed on the market. 

Mr. Apert. We are going to have to close this session pretty soon. 
Are you through, Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Avrerr. Mr. Hill, 1 understand, has a question. Would you 
vo ahead, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hi. Thank you. I had a question on page 2 of your state- 
ment, but I think that you just answered my question. It says: 

Establish farm normal yields for each farm, for which a corn and sorghum 
base has been established. 

That is what was bothering me. As I understand it you are going 
to tie your yield to acreage, so my question has been answered. 

Mr. Atnertr. Any other questions? Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. No questions, Mr. Chairman, but I want to express 
my appreciation to the gentlemen representing the National Confer- 
ence of Commodity Organizations. They have made excellent state- 
ments. I believe the witnesses have made a very fine contribution and 
have given us considerable food for thought. 

[ am impressed by the fact that the testimony given by the commod- 
ity group and the American Farm Bureau indicates that they are not 
too far ap»rt. Some may contend that there is serious disagreement. 
I have tried to resolve in my own mind just how far we have succeeded 
thus far. 

All witnesses quite generally agree that they want to do away with 
corn acreage allotments. Both are also in agreement that we should 
abolich the commercial corn area. 

They are in agreement that a referendum should be held to deter- 
mine the program the farmers want. 
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They appear to agree that there should be a fair level of price 
support. 

Now, as to that, we have an area wherein there can be some com- 
promise. We have labored with that propostion before in this com- 
mittee. I know something about the views of members of this com- 
mittee on that subject. I doubt whether a bill which would provide 
a floor of 60 percent has any possibility of getting out of the commit- 
tee. It is also my impression that an omnibus bill is the only proper 
approach if we are to have any major farm legislation. 

tL do feel that we are making a little headway. 

Mr. Apert. I would like to join with the rest of the committee in 
thanking these gentlemen who have appeared here today to give us 
the benefits of their study. 

Undoubtedly, in our consideration of the drafting of a bill, we may 
call upon you to come back at some later time. We are very grateful 
to you for your views. 

f there is nothing further, the Chair should like to make this state- 
ment, that we have a witness, Mr. Colby Reed from Lynn, Ind. Is 
Mr. Reed here? 

Mr. Cousy Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arsertr. How long is your presentation / 

Mr..Reep. Approximately 12 pages, typewritten, double spaced. 

Mr. Avsertr. We have also on our list Mr. John Baker, who was 
supposed to have gone on today, and also Mr. Robert Casper. 

Mr. Reep. It is not a very long statement, sir. 

Mr. Aupert. Not very long statement ? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Avserr. Well, we will either hear from you or Mr. Baker first 
tomorrow. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m.,on Friday, January 31, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 1958 


House or RepresENnTATIVEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIvEsTOCK AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Poage, Albert, Jennings, Matthews, Hill, 
Hoeven, Harvey, and Simpson. 
Also present: Representatives Gathings, Mrs, Knutson, McIntire, 
and Harrison. 
John Heimburger, counsel; Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant: 
Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 
Mr. Poace (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 
We will proceed with the discussion of the farm feed grain prob- 
lem. We have with us this morning, I believe, as the first witness, 
Mr. John Baker of the National Farmers Union, We are always 
glad to have you with us, Mr. Baker. We will be very glad if you can 
give us any ideas in connection with the corn feed grains. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. As you know, Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure 
and privilege to any of us in the Farmers Union to appear before 
the Agriculture Committee or any of its subcommittees. 

Before st: iting to read the prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend you personally, for the fine way over the years 
and, particularly, in the last 12 months that you have worked un- 
ceasingly to bring about a spirit of unity and cooperation among 
all of the forces relating to farm policy that stand the best chance to 
bring unified action legis latively to increase farm income. 

Farmers Union endorses H. R. 10116 and 9828, introduced by Con- 
gresswoman Coya Knutson, a member of your committee and by 
Congressman McCarthy. We also commend to your earnest study the 
proposals along the same lines laid before you yesterday and the 
day before, by the various represent: itives of feed grain producers, 
who have been working together in the National Conference of Com- 
modity Organizations. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the impli- 
cations of the record high total supply and carryover of feed grains. 
As you know, under the existing situation, and in the years “ahead 
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without strict production or market supply controls, market prices 
will not rise above the support floor. Sixty percent of parity would 
mean $1 corn, half-a-dollar oats, 81-cent barley, and $1.79 grain 
sorghum; and lead to $12 hogs and $18 cattle. That would add up to 
a feed grain and livestock income situation, little, if any, better than 
in the autumn of 1955. The situation could, of course, be remedied 
with constructive action by the executive branch under existing law. 
But the only way we can be assured that necessary action will be 
taken to meet the clear and present danger of farm economic distress 
is through enactment into law of the needed measures. 

The need for improved feed grain and livestock legislation is 
matched by similar needs to improve the depressed farm income sit- 
uation generally and to solve similar adverse conditions of various 
other farm commodities. 

We present for your favorable consideration the following prin- 
ciples that we urge be incorporated in legislation to improve farm 
income : 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commodities. 

3. Farmers need and desire the assistance of Federal programs and 
devices to improve their market position and greatly strengthen their 
bargaining power in commodity markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate individ- 
ual commodities. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 
cally interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. 

The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package overall system of farm income 
improvement legislation and operations. 

7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tection below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers a not be allowed to 
raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep rie supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in 
years of full prosperity and full employment. 

Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory, 
sadiadaas in workable combinations with price supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when mar- 
ket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger than family size 
industrialized agricultural production units. 
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11, Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
eommodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of tax- 
payers and consumers as well as farmers. As such we believe that 
legislative proposals which embody them will gain sufficient support 
in ongress to bring about ultimate enactment into law. 

Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy over details 
of legislative language and administrative mechanics. Our purpose 
is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm income be- 
ginning this yea 

We are enc eal by the growing development of unity of purpose 
and action among representatives of farmers. We are gratified by 
the plans and spirit within your committee. We have been privileged 
to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings with the Na- 
tional Grange and with 35 or so individual-commodity producer 
groups of the Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

We extend to your subcommittee our full cooperation to develop 
feed grain and livestock proposals that can command the broad con- 
eressional support required for passage. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you very much for that statement. 

Now I would like to ask you, as I asked some other witnesses the 
other day, do you believe in a high or a low price of grain being the 
most desirable program ? 

Mr. Baker. High price. 

Mr. Poace. You favor a high level ? 

Mr. Baxer. By your definition and mine; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, it would seem to me that is pertinent whether 
we are going to follow a high-price system of deliberately seeking 
to make them high, and the influence it will have upon the livestock 
market, or whether we will deliberately make the price of feed grains 
low, recognizing the impact that will have upon the livestock market. 

I realize that whatever we do for feed grains will have tremendous 
impact on livestock industry and all types of livestock all over the 
country. 

Mr. Baker. I agree fully, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not want to try to get into details, but you point 
out here it will raise differences. We have to approach it from some 
direction and I do understand that you would favor a program that 
would intentionally control the volume of feed-grain production 
throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Baker. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You heard the suggestions of Mr. Goeppinger. What 
do you think of those suggestions as the basis? I don’t mean that you 
endorse them all. I do not. I don’t approve all of the details, by any 
means, but do you think there is merit in the committee considering 
such a program ? 

Mr. Baxer. Let me, Mr. Chairman, expand a little in answering 
your question, if I may. 

As one who has watched these gentlemen who appeared before you 

vesterday working over a period of nearly a year now in doing their 
dead-level best to bring about a solid agreement and understanding 
among all of the different producers of feed grains, I want fo tell 
you that these gentlemen have worked extremely hard under difficult 
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situations where there was not, as you know, a formal commodity 
producer group organization representing all of the feed grains. 

They have done a sincere job of starting from where we are to 
work out a program which, in their minds, will meet general accept- 

ance and which will be economically workable and would, therefore, 
be politically or legislatively, if you please, feasible. 

Without endorsing in specific details any of the details of that 
proposal I very heartily and sincerely recommend the general frame- 
work they suggested to you from which to draft a feed grain total 
formula. 

Mr. Atzert. The suggestion that they made for helping to eliminate 
the corn surplus by having a graduated scale, it would seem to me, 
would have a lot of merit. To pay 60 percent would be to give the 
Secretary authority to set a support level at 60 percent and then the 
man who works 90 percent, he can get the value of 90 percent in 
corn in storage. What do you think of that? Do you think it may 
have merit ? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Albert, it has, in my opinion, merit. Let me ex- 
plain my answer a little more fully. 

If I had personally been drafting this schedule of cuts in acreage 
and support levels it would seem more appropriate that you drop 
the support level by 2 percent for each 1 percent increase in potential 
marketings or total production because that more or less coincides with 
what economists call the elasticity of demand for livestock which 
is the derived demand for feed grains. 

The 1 additional percent of supply sets the price received by farmers 
by about 2 percent. 

So a2 to 1 ratio would seem a little bit more appropriate than 1 to 2. 
But as I say as to the first year’s operation, I am not in a position 
to squabble about that item. 

Then the other point about this is the one that you made yester- 
day, Mr. Albert, that this is not a decision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or even of a farmer committee. This is a decision that each 
individual farmer himself makes in deciding his own level of support 
and the extent to which he cooperates in cutting acreage. 

One other point, even those who accept the lowest support in that 
proposal would have to take a cut in acreage or not be eligible at all. 

Mr. Avserr. If I understood the overall presentation without hav- 
ing the figures that explain it in detail, they are expanding acreage 
up to 100 million acres. The truth of the matter is that if a man 
took 60 percent of his base, and gets 90 percent support, he would 
probably have more or as much as he would have in allotment under 
the present national allotment, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Baxer. I ran those through for two cases, as you people were 
discussing it yesterday. 

First, the producer that takes a 10 percent cut in acres and poten- 
tial sales and production, and in return gets 60 percent in his con- 
servation reserve type payment. Say he had 100 acres and they each 
produced 50 bushels. He cuts only 10 acres. He gets 50 bushels times 
60 as his payment in kind on his conservation reserve. 

Then he grows and plants and raises 90 acres at 50 bushels an acre 
times 60. That gives him the total equivalent gross income of 3,000 
bushels. 
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The same producer with the same hundred acres, taking a 40 percent 
‘cut times 50 bushels times 90 percent planting, and growing 60 acres 
of corn at 50 bushels supported at 90 percent, gets a gross return 
equivalent to 4,500 bushels of corn. 

So that except in the exceptional instances it would seem almost 
with very few exceptions where a person would consciously decide on 
100 acres of land that he would take the equivalent of 3,000 bushels 
for gross income instead of 4,500 bushels as gross income on that 100 
acres, 

So it would seem to me that a very large percentage of the sorghum 
grain and corn producers would participate in the program to the 
fullest extent, except as they had some kind of other reason in addi- 
tion to this sheer gross income calculation. 

Mr. Poaae. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Harrison. I have not had it made clear as to whether or not 
this man in your example of 100 acres of corn, and taking 90 percent 
of that hundred acres, and would leave him 90 acres of corn, on the 
10 acres would he get the payment in kind for it or would he get pay- 
ment in kind for the whole thing? 

Mr. Baker. The payment in kind, as I understand their proposal, 
would be on the diverted acres, if you please. And the payment per 
acre that he would get would be multiplied by the same factor as 
the support level he chose which is tied to the extent to which he is 
willing to cooperate in reducing total supply. 

Mr. Harrison. If he planted 90 acres he would get 60 percent of 
the yield on 10 acres? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Is that right? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. And if he planted 60 acres he would get 90 percent 
of the average yield on 40 acres paid in kind ? 

Mr. Baker. He would get 90 percent of the yield on the 40 acres 
paid in kind. 

Mr. Harrtson. And on the 60 acres he planted and harvested he 
would get a payment for that ? 

Mr. Baxer. He would be el ligible for price supports on whatever 
he raised on the 60 acres. 

Mr. Harrison. If he decided to take a loan on it he would be paid 
in cash for that loan ? 

Mr. Baker. Well, ves, if he put it in the loan. But he could take 
out a purchase agreement on it, and sell it at a market price higher 
than the current price. There would be no difference. 

Mr. Harrison. The difference between what he planted and his 
base acreage is he would be paid in kind? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Or if the in-kind had run out it provides that payments should be 
made in cash, 

Mr. Harrison. About your proposal, you propose a high-price sup- 
port with rigid controls? 

Mr. Baxer. I prefer the terminology “income protection level,” 
Mr. Harrison, rather than price supports because in our total proposal 
in the case where unemployment starts growing as the result of a 
national recession of the type we are having now, for example, you 
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would not cut total market supply to the fullest extent necessary to 
maintain market prices at the income protection level. You would 
let the market price drop some. So that you would not do the same 
thing, for example, as NCCI. They will raise their price $6 a ton 
but cut production 40 percent. 

The farmer, if he were to make that complete cut, it would be neces- 
sary to have ‘an adequate consumer safeguard against that sort of 
thing. The use of a parity deficiency pattern we think should be 
provided at the discretion of the Farm Board or the Secretary, who- 
ever is administering the program. 

Mr. Harrison. Will you make your program voluntary or manda- 
tory? The trouble we have had with our programs thus far is that we 
get little participation—I think possibly less than 50 percent. That 
has been our trouble in feed grains is the lack of participation to cut 
down the overall production. 

Do you think we could keep those prices high—I am in favor of 
keeping them high—if we can in some way cut down the production 
but when the price is high it seems as though the tendency is to pro- 
duce more, and unless we would make our controls mandatory, it 
would just be inviting more production. 

Mr. Baker. In our view, there is no substitute for making the mar- 
kets designed—it is just as necessary—to the farm program—as the 
Federal law is with respect to the petroleum industry. 

Mr. Harrison. In other words, you would recommend, if we put this 
program into effect that the program be mandatory and not voluntary ? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Harrison, it either has to be mandatory or the in 
centives to participate in the program need to be sufficiently attractive 
that practically everybody will participate in the program. If you 
are in a position to guar antee enough funds appropriated by Congress 
and the United States Treasury to provide attractive enough incen- 
tives to get 99 percent of participation without mandatory controls, 
we would rather have that. But just so that we have a program in 
existence in the year we were not able to get the appropriations, we 
would like to have the closed system. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you agree with this? There is about 80 or 85 per- 
cent of the grain feed out of the program, that has been the difficulty. 
Rather than going into a market, either the Government or domestic 
markets, it is fed on the farm. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. Actually, I agree with what you say. 
The problem increasingly over the years since the corn program was 
first established is the fact that the so-called commercial corn area is 
trying to carry the entire supply adjustment program for the nation- 
wide feed grain and livestock economy which is more than half of the 
total farm economy of the United States with all of the supply adjust- 
ment burden being placed on the producers of corn in the commercial 
corn area. 

Mr. Harrison. Would you eliminate the commercial corn area? 

Mr. Baxer. The commercial corn area ought to be expanded to a 
nationwide commercial feed grain area which would include all of the 
States and counties of the United States that produce feed grains, yes, 
sir. 
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Mr. Harrison. It would eliminate the now commercial corn area? 

Mr. Baker. It would expand it to where it was the boundaries of 
the United States. 

Mr. Harrison. Would you tie sorghum feeds to corn ? 

Mr. Baker. If you were drafting it exactly the way I wanted it, 
which I am not insisting that your committee attempted to do, but if 
you were, I would include corn, inside and outside of the commercial 
corn area, sorghum grain, oats, rye, barley. 

Mr. Harrison. All in one package ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I have had those who 
pointed out to me that cottonseed meal and soybean meal—although 
Mr. Harvey and I and technicians think of high- -protein meal as 
being a supplement to these other feed grains, the economists find in 
their correlation analyses that actually the high-protein meals are 
competitive with the feed grains that we mentioned—and if we 
were making it as wide as would be completely desirable, if you think 
in terms of a perfect market program, you would include those in the 

same marketing program with the feed grains as such. But I am 
not suggesting that at this time. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness about 
paragraph 5 on page 2, where he says, “When several individual com- 
modities are ¢ losely and economically interrelated, such as feed grains 
and livestock, they should be handled within a single integrated mar- 
ket commodity group program.” 

Do you mean by that to put livestock and feed grains together? 

Mr. Baker. If you were trying to set up What we would think of as 
a perfect market proration program in this area, one that would make 
the farm income protection program cost free to the Federal Treas- 
ury during the years of high employment and prosperity, it is our 
feeling that the program would operate better because of the factor 
that Mr. Harrison mentioned, so much of the feed grains being fed 
on the farm where raised, if hogs and cattle were included in the 
same commodity type group marketing quota program with the feed 
grains. 

Mr. Simpson. Here is what I cannot reconcile—— 

Mr. Baker. We are not at this time saying that we are going to 
oppose any bill that you draft that does not have them in it. 

Mr. Sturpson. Here is what I cannot reconcile. I have been on this 
committee some 12 years. The livestock organizations, who are 
supposed to represent the livestock growers and feeders, hav >» appeared 
constantly before this committee and said, “We want no controls.” 

Mr. Baker. There is, undoubtedly, Mr. Simpson, some of the hog 
and cattle raisers themselves that feel that way. 

Mr. Srupson. That is their representation before this committee of 
every association that has ever heen here. 

Mr. Baker. There are others that do not. feel that way. We have 
had a series of nonfarmer meetings, one of which you had in Illinois, 
if you will remember, which you ‘addressed, of a straight farm policy 
discussion meeting where we invited every one of the local and State 
farm leaders that wanted to come. 

Mr. Stmpson. I think that it is your opinion. If this committee 
should throw feed grains and livestock into integration, it is in direct 
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opposition to the past testimony of the livestock associations before 
this committee. 

Mr. Baxer. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Smrrson. Right now, our office is not receiving any complaints 
about $20 hogs from | the str ietly cattle- hog area. 

Mr. Baxer. I imagine that is correct. I recall that at the Iowa 
State farm policy discussion meeting that we had, immediately fol- 
lowing the one which you had in Illinois—— 

Mr. Stmpson. I don’t think hogs at $20 can be compared to $32 
hogs at the time of World War II. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. One farmer on the floor in Iowa, in 
discussing this question that you and I are discussing, said, “Let us 
not talk about it now while hogs are $20, but maybe you had better 
come back and talk to us next fall. And maybe marketing quotas on 
hogs will look better. 

That is the point right there, if you wait until they get to $10 or 
$12 or $13, it is too late then to rescue the situation. 

Mr. Stmpson, I think in Illinois our office is not receiving any com- 
plaints whatsoever about the present price of hogs or the present price 
of cattle. 

On page 2, does No. 7 mean to recommend a floor under the price? 

Mr. Baker. No. 7 means the type of provisions that are now in- 
cluded in titles I and II of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
which sets a floor below which the mandatory actions cannot allow 
farm income to fall, or the price to fall. And it puts an upper limit 
on it to the extent to which that same type of action can be employed 
to raise market prices. 

Mr. Stmpson. It does not recommend a floor ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. On the same page, paragraph 11, I would like for 
you to explain to the committee how this paragraph will affect the 
reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. Baxrer. Mr. Simpson, we feel that the subject matter included 
in paragraph 11 should be incorporated as an amendment when the 

ongress renews the reciprocal trade agreement. This is the same 
type of thing that has always been in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Srmeson. You mean the peril point part? 

Mr. Baxer. I believe it is not the peril point amendment, but section 
22, and Mr. Heimburger will correct me if I am wrong—the section 
22 type of protection is what we are talking about without all of the 
complete administrative machinery that section 22 is now dressed up in. 

Mr. Smrson. That we do not want point 4 problems that have been 
raised as to India or some other country getting in here and getting 
in competition with our farmers—these other places that produce at 
low prices. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. I might add, Mr. Simpson, that if you 
are going to try to set upa farm i income improvement program in ‘the 
United States, based on margining power which is based on streneth- 
ening the ability of farmers to control the supply and price of their 
own ‘commodity i in the United States; if you take step 1, it follows 
logically and is absolutely necessary, ‘unless there is some provision 
for appropriations to take care of it, that you have got to take step 2 
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and say, when a farmer in Arkansas cuts an acre of cotton or corn, 
that you are not going to bring in a ton of other feed grains from 
somewhere because he cannot raise prices. 

Mr. Srmpson. I did not vote for point 4. I agree with you. 

In the first paragraph in your statement you say you endorse H. R. 
10116 and H. R. 9828, submitted by Congresswoman Coya Knutson, 
a member of this committee and Mr. McCarthy. You say you endorse 
these two bills? 

How do they compare with the recommendations of your statement 
here and the recommendations of the statements yesterday ? 

Mr. Baxer. The bills that are endorsed are broader in that they 
include hogs and cattle. The bills that have been endorsed, also, ineor- 
porate in general the same recommendations that I have commended 
to the committee for their careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. Srwpson. One is dated January 8, and the other is January 20. 
I have been trying to find a bill if they have been referred here, and 
neither one of these bills have been turned into the subcommittee yet. 

Mr. Baker. That is outside of my province, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Poace. I suppose these bills were not assigned to this subcom- 
mittee. Not all bills covering the waterfront are so assigned. 

Mr. Baker. These are feed-grain livestock. 

Mr. Poagr. Those are new bills, are they not? 

Mr. Baker. You are correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Some were not sent to the subcommittee because there 
was not an appropriate subcommittee to assign them to. Some were 
so general in their nature as to properly remain in the full committee. 

Mr. Stimpson. But I wish to call your attention to the fact that you 
have endorsed those bills in toto, as I read your statement, and I still 
would like to know roughly the reason how these two bills compare 
with the recommendations in your statement this morning. 

Mr. Baxer. Well sir. shall we go down through one of the bills 
paragraph by paragraph ? 

Mr. Srurson. I do not think we have time for it. Just a general 
statement. Does your statement here this morning coincide with these 
bills? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, to a very large extent without an attempt here to 
say that all of the i’s are dotted and t’s crossed exactly the same in 
both cases. 

Mr. Stupson. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Any further questions? 

If there are no further questions, thank you. 

Mr. Baxer. Let me again say, Mr. Chairman, that I am trying very 
hard to say that we are taking a very reasonable attitude with respect 
to what we hope you are going to be able to get done. We wish you 
well. We want to help you in every way wecan. And we are not go- 
ing to fuss at you if you cannot do what we think is perfect because 
there are a lot of other people in the United States, too, that have to 
be considered in this legislation. We know you are heading in the right 
direction, and we want to help you. We want to make joint cause, 
Mr. Hoeven and Mr. Poage, with anybody in this country that is try- 
ing to improve farm income. We are ready to be called upon if we 
can help you. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Baker, I want to compliment you on your state- 
ment relating to unity of purpose and action among repr esentatives 
of agriculture. I have been advocating such unity ever since I have 
been on this committee. Too much cannot be expected of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture unless we get full cooperation from our farm 
groups. I never found a better feeling of cooperation than I have this 
year. 

Mr. Baker. Very good. 

Mr. Horven. If we work together we can accomplish a lot. We all 
want to do what we can to protect our agricultural economy. 

Mr. Baker. As you well know, it is the gentlemen on the House 
Agriculture Committee and the gentlewoman from Minnesota who 
have taken the leadership in the last 11 months that was absolutely 
necessary to bring about this new spirit and new feeling of unity 
that you just mentioned. We appreciate it, and we are going to co- 
operate in every way we can. 

Mr. Poacr. We appreciate your cooperation. Thank you for com- 
ing beforeus. And we may call you again. 

Now we have Mr. Colby Reed from Lynn, Ind. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to say that Mr. Reed is a very highly re- 
spected farmer from my district m Indiana. And he is a teacher in 
Lynn High School, in Randolph County. Mr. Reed has given a great 
deal of time and study to the farm problem and with particular em- 
phasis to the grain and livestock situation in our part of the country. 
So I am very happy to welcome Mr. Reed before our subcommittee. 
And I know that the testimony that he is about to give will be very 
interesting, and I think Mr. Reed has indicated to me that he will 
welcome any questions or statements that you might have for him with 
respect to his ideas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poage. We have felt that in your representative we had that 
kind of combination, and I believe as an active farmer he is probably 
the best informed man on corn on this committee. We know he has 
been very helpful to us. We know you will want to be. We are de- 
lighted to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF COLBY P. REED, LYNN, IND. 


Mr. Rerpv. We respect Congressman Harvey in our district very 
much, also. Although we do not always agree, we are always good 
friends and we can talk things out. 

IT am 48 years old. I own and operate a 156-acre farm in Randolph 
County, Ind., near Lynn, 

I am, also, a vocational agricultural teacher in Lynn High School. 

I have been chairman of the rural urban development program in 
Randolph County for 3 years and closely assoc inted with that. Our 
endeavors were without any money. 

We have tried to promote and encourage better farming, better 
living, better relationship between town and country. 

I think probably our area would be called a general grain and live- 
stock area 

With your permission, sir, I will now proceed with my testimony. 

After many years of rigid and flexible price supports for agri- 
culture we find that true farm income—realized net farm income less 
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government subsidy payments—is lower each successive year except 
for war years. 

We find that price-depressing surpluses continue to increase each 
succeeding year. Also we find that much of the production of those 
supported commodities has been transferred to uneconomical pro- 
ducing areas, This has not effected the desired elimination of farm 
surpluses but has only reduced production per person and increased 
the cost of production. In the end this procedure has lowered the 
standard of living for farmers as well as his neighbors in town. 

We therefore should not be asked to follow a program that is 
formulated on political expendiency. Instead, we need corrective 
measures for the ills which are at hand in agriculture. 

We are approaching the end of the present price support program. 
We now must turn either left or right. If the Government is to set 
the price and also market agricultural products, the Government must 
also control the production of agricultural commodities. Price sup- 
ports cannot function unless the Government takes over agriculture 
and allocates what each farmer is to produce, which includes numbers 
and kinds of crops and livestock. This is known as a planned economy. 
It is also known as socialism. Thus, if price supports remain, we have 
turned to the left and have placed our destiny and decisions in the 
hands of the Government. The United States Supreme Court ruled: 

It is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes (Wickard vy. Filburn (317 U. 8S. III, October term, 1942) ). 

Say we place a price support on a commodity in long supply or a 
price ceiling on a commodity in short supply. In either case there are 
two other things which must be done simultaneously : subsidization and 

rationing. 

The use of price supports and ceilings is like using a tripod—all 
three legs must be firmly under or it will collapse. If the Govern- 
ment is to establish price supports, they must also ration production 
and subsidize the consumer, If the Government is to establish price 
ceilings, they must subsidize production and ration the consumer. 
If we use price ceilings on a commodity in short supply, we must 
ration the consumer and subsidize the producer or a shortage of that 
commodity will be the result. 

If the consumer is not rationed he will want to consume more of that 
commodity than is available at that particular price. If the producer 
is not. subsidized, he will change to the production of an article which 
will yield a higher return. 

The reverse is true in the case of price supports. Suppose that an 
article has a support price sufficiently high to allow you to make a net 
profit. You would expand as rapidly as possible, not caring whether 
the articles were actually consumed or put into Government ware- 
houses. You are assured of a definite profit on each unit produced. 
A surplus will occur if the producer is not rationed by giving him 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas for all crops, livestock, and 
livestock products. 

Likewise, the consumer must be subsidized to keep him from chang- 
ing to substitutes. Consumer substitution of other products for but- 
ter, cotton, and potatoes decreased an already weak demand. These 
producers will probably never regain the lost market. 
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Rationing production and subsidization of consumption—which 
must accompany price supports if ever increasing surpluses are to be 

revented—keeps costs high, prevents efficiency, creates black markets, 
bowen incentive, transfers much of the production to uneconomical 
producing areas, increases production per acre abnormally, and neces- 
sitates a Government bureau to police the program. The cost to ad- 
minister such a program would exceed the additional income farmers 
might expect. 

If we turn to the right, we must state the problems of agriculture 
and then devise a program that will most nearly correct these condi- 
tions. It seems that our most pressing farm problem today is: “How 
can the net income of farmers be increased?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is obvious, for there are only three things that can be done to raise 
real net farm income. But to get the job done will require much 
thought, ingenuity, and work. 

First, we are overemployed in agriculture. At our present produc- 
tion per man in agriculture, we need about one-half the present num- 
ber of farmers. Today 10 percent of the farmers produce about 40 
percent of the food, while 50 percent of the farmers produce only 10 
percent of the food. To transfer this last percentage (approximately 
2,400,000) of the farmers out of agriculture would materially aid the 
problem. 4 

With increased income from wages, over the bare subsistence of mar- 
ginal farm operations, this group would consume more food products 
and add to present demand. The reduced production would tend to 
eliminate surpluses, creating better price markets. Finally, the re- 
maining farmers with larger and more efficient operations would both 
reduce their costs and receive a greater share of the farm income dol- 
lars, thereby improving their net income. 

In the past, the orderly movement of people out of agriculture into 
other production has usually given us a higher standard of living. 
When this country was first settled, nearly everyone was a farmer. 
In 1800, 95 out of 100 persons were farmers. In 1900, 40 of every 100 
were farmers. Today, about 12 of every 100 have the occupation of 
a farmer. 

Who shall decide who will farm and who will not farm? In the 
ast price has usually decided these questions. Too many of us be- 
ieve that when corn is $1 a bushel, milk $3 a hundredweight, hogs $12 

a hundredweight, and cattle $20 a hundredweight, that all farmers 
are making the same profit. Thisis unreasonable. Some farmers will 
produce corn for 50 cents a bushel while others produce it at $1 a bushel. 

There are dairymen who will produce milk for $2 a hundredweight, 
while the cost of production for others will be $4 a hundredweight ; 
likewise 1 farmer will produce hogs for $7 a hundredweight, while 
another will produce them for $14. It is the total production going 
to market that hurts farm prices. The efficient farmer, because of his 
lower cost, can sell at a profit. 

The inefficient production at the current price creates a low net 
income or less and sets up a cry for Government subsidies. This can 
largely be related to the inefficient farmer who should not be in the 
business or the farmer who does not want to assume the normal risks 
of his business. 

If farmers were the businessmen they should be and kept the neces- 
sary accurate records, then the unprofitable production could be elimi- 
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nated and there would be no farm-income problem. This takes edu- 
‘ation and education works slowly. 

Should this inefficient production be subsidized? One of the pri- 

mary reasons that we, in America, are living 244 times better than 
the people of any other country in the w orld is because we have a 
system of letting those individuals produce who can produce most 
economically, 

There will be some aged farmers who should not and could not 
move out of agriculture. This small number would slow down the 
movement only slightly if opportunities were available. 

Second, we need to increase demand and expand markets for agri- 
cultural products. There should be more advertising of agricultural 
commodities on a product basis. The consumption of fruit, eggs, meat, 
milk, and veaitabing could probably be increased through advertis- 
ing programs. The offering of quality products, in attractive pack- 
ages, under standardized trade names, could help local groups of 
farmers. Advertising possibilities are unlimited: radio, television, 
printed publications with pictures in color, highway signs, slogans, 
movies, contests, and trips all show promise of in ‘reasing buyer de- 
mand. 

Much of this could be of educational value and consequently im- 
prove our national diet. Items such as the grains could not hope to 
gain much from advertising. 

In addition to a stepped-up program to increase human consump- 
tion of agricultural products, we should also speed up uses other 
than for human consumption. The Capehart program or a similar 
one is certainly needed. 

Third, farmers should organize on a commodity basis. These 
groups should conduct and sponsor their advertising. They should 
finance and promote their own interest. They could set a reasonable 
price for their produce. Since the supply of agricultural products 
is elastic, the removal of 1 percent of supply will raise price from 114 
to 4 percent, depending upon the place and time the commodity 1 
offered for sale. 

This program should be financed by farmers themselves. They 
should contribute according to values received. They could deduct 
a given amount per unit of produce sold to finance their own price. 
Farmers have long complained that they take what is offered and give 
what is asked. Each product would have to be priced on a competitive 
basis with similar products or the consumer would change to substi- 
tutes. 

Although other nations want our industrial products more than they 
want our agricultural products, there is still a good foreign demand 
if our agricultural products are priced right. This is shown by our 
ever-ine reasing expor ts of soy beans. FE xporte >» aor icultura] commodi- 
ties could have a two- price system like industrial products if all the 
producing farmers would organize on a commodity basis. 

Even though real net farm income continues to decline under price 
supports, there are still people who give the following reasons for 
keeping price supports: “Labor gets a guaranteed hourly wage.” “If 
inefficient farmers were washed out the transfer of their capital assets 
to more efficient farmers would only make the situation worse.” 
“Other production get subsidies from the Government; why shouldn’t 
we.” “When prices go down farmers just produce more to make up 
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for their lower income per unit of production.” ‘“We must protect the 
American way of life.” 

These points need explanation. Farmers use the same resources as 
any other business—land, labor, capital, and management. Labor is 
not guaranteed a job. If the business to which a man is contributing 
his labor cannot make a profit, then labor is out of a job. If farmers 
want this equality, they should ask for legislation so that when a 
farmer does not make a dollar an hour return for his labor he would 
have to go out of business. This would certainly solve the farm 
problem. 

The statement concerning “the transfer of capital assets” is based 
on false assumptions. It is assumed that another farmer will take 
over that particular farm unit and make it more efficient. 

This rarely happens. Usually the farm unit is annexed to another 
farm or divided and annexed to two or more farms. Sometimes part, 
or all of it goes to make a superhighway; expand a city, or make an 
airport. In Indiana, in the past 10 years the equivalent of 1 county, 
or about 10 percent of the farmland, has been used in this way. Some 
land is added every year by reclamation, but the land taken out of 
production is greé iter than that which is reclaimed. If it were not for 
high price supports reclamation would probably be at a much slower 
rate. 

Concerning “other production getting subsidies”—this is like say- 
ing, “My neighbor stole frome me, so I’m going to steel something from 
him.” Two wrongs never made a right. 

In explaining ‘the point that farmers increase production when 
prices go down, the record shows that when there is no Government 
intervention, we have normal production cycles. When prices go up, 
production increases; when prices go down, production decreases. 
However, when there is a drastic drop in demand, farmers do not cut 
back and reduce production in exact ratio to demand. 

This situation occurred in the thirties. The movement of popula- 
tion was from town to country. Agriculture had to pick up the relief 
check for many of industry’s “unemployed. This kind of situation 
needed an emergency program. However, such a state of affairs does 
not exist today. 

If we think that price supports are protecting our American way 
of life we certainly are disillusioned. The American way of life has 
been founded on a free economy. Price supports, at their best, can 
operate only under a planned economy with its accompanying evils. 

Can we try to subsidize 12 percent of our population into a so- 
called American way of life? What about the other 88 percent? High 
price supports has partly caused a recapitalization of farmland and 
consequently farmland is actually bringing more money than its true 
economic value. 

If farmers think that other businesses are more profitable than 
farming, they should sell their farms and get into other businesses. 
If they had purchased their farm in the thirties they could get about 
four times what they had paid for it. A farm purchased in the forties 
would bring about twice the original purchase price. At worst farm- 
ers would have a net capital gain from selling their farm. 

If prices of agricultural commodities are allowed to reach the point 
where supply equates demand then all commodities will be sold and 
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consumed. Should the production of a commodity for which there 
is little demand be subsidized? When the gasoline engine replaced 
the horse there were many people employed, and a great deal of capital 
invested in the production of harness and horse-drawn equipment. 
Many of these, employees and employers had been in the business all 
their lives. 

Suddenly they had to change over to the production of items for 
which there was a demand. Since these people were not considered 
politically important at this time, the Government did nothing for 
them. They alone decided what should be done. 

The present program of taking land out of produc = is a short- 
run program and will be very costly. Because land 1s class 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, or 8, does not make it marginal land. There are many reasons 
why land is marginal beside land classification. Lack of capital, 
poor management, lack of interest in farming, poor land use, all are 
reasons for ] poor productivity. 

Our country tried a similar program in the thirties. We removed 
about 10 percent of the land but production increased about 14 percent. 

Present production could easily be doubled through use of modern 
technical information and a high price support. Our productive po- 
tential is too great to solve our problem by taking land out of pro- 
duction. Such a program is too expensive and does not work, we have 
found by bitter experience. 

Some of our trouble is psychological. Relief payments will not 
correct this situation; people must have a will to do things for them- 
selves. Education will help correct the problem. Many farmers don’t 
realize where the money to pay the relief checks comes from. 

All must understand that the Government does not produce wealth. 
All the Government can give us or somebody else, is what it takes from 
us or the other person, less the cost of extraction and giving—and 
that runs plenty high. 

We should not think of going into town, and by force take money 
from our urban friends. We are good church members and have 
learned “Thou shalt not steal,” and we try not to covet; most respect 
the Golden Rule and try to live by its precept. But wrongly so many 
farmers think that if they are able to get a law passed in Washington, 
D. C., whereby the Internal Revenue “Departme nt collects the money 
for us, then that procedure is approved and legal too. 

The way parity is determined does not always take into account our 
advancements made possible through increased technology which was 
paid for primarily by our urban friends. Should we farmers be the 
recipients of all the increased profit made from new methods and 
techniques which our city neighbors have mostly paid for ? 

If we expect a minimum price for our products shouldn't we also 
expect our city friends to demand a ceiling price on them? If we 
expect to have the right to profit from our investments then we must 
accept the risk of losing from our investments. 

It appears that our farm-support program is paying a lot of money 
to the large farmers but is actually hurting the small operator. It 
seems that about 60 percent of the support money is going to about 
1 percent of the farmers. (The exact statistical information was re- 
quested from the U.S. Department of Agriculture but was denied on 
the grounds that it was too costly to be obtained. ) 
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With cooperation from the local and State offices this information 
could be obtained for about $1,000. It would be well for all of us to 
have this information. Perhaps we are paying for supports where 
none are needed or keeping some poor farmer in a meager existence 
when he could do better if there were no supports. W ith high sup- 
ports it is profitable to apply heavy rates of fertilizers and further 
increase yields thereby adding to the present so-called surplus. 

If we are to develop a sound agricultural program it will require a 
new form of governmental assistance. The following are suggested 
subjects for legislative action : 

1. Encourage more new and adapted industry in low-farm-income 
areas. ‘This must be done at the local level with the assistance of the 
rural development program and Commerce Department. This will 
help more marginal farmers out of agriculture. The farmers who 
continue to farm should be helped to take over the land vacated in 
order to make a more economic unit of operation, 

2. Set up machinery for giving aptitude tests and placement serv- 
ices. This would help move suitable personnel into other work 
throughout the country. This also could be done through the rural 
development program and the employment services. 

3. Organize schools so that farmers might learn new trades. This 
could be done through the rural development program and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4. Arrange a program so farmers can price their own preducts. 
This would help keep supply in better relationship with demand. It 
would also help prevent violent price fluctuations. With the high 
capitalization requirement in today’s agriculture a violent price fluc- 
tuation could wipe out even good farmers. Many such find it neces- 
sary to farm on borrowed capital. But we must have minor fluctua- 
tions of prices in order to regulate the needed supply. 

Compile information on foreign markets for newly created farm 
commodity organizations. 

6. Maintain a vigorous research and educational program. This can 
be done through expansion of present regional research centers, agri- 
cultural experimental colleges, and extension services. 

It is the material and advice sent from such centers that will point 
the way to new methods, improved nutrition, new uses, and all that 
should bring us a satisfying life as a farmer. 

Price supports with the lack of adequate research and educational 
programs are hastening the day when synthetics will replace the food 
and fiber that farmers are now producing. The Government must get 
out of the business of pricing and marketing agricultural products if 
net incomes of farmers are to be increased. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obliged to you for your interesting 
viewpoint. Of course, it is a contrary viewpoint to that of many 
other people. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacer. You realize that? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I was disappointed though after you had attacked the 
present program as vigorously as you did that you did not offer any- 
thing new that I ean see. You suggest, first encouraging more new 
and adapted industry in low-farm-income areas. 
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Mr. Rexp. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You say that is to be done at the local level? 

Mr. Rexp. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know of a single community in the United States 
that is not trying to adapt to that right now? 

Mr. Reep. W ell, sir, Mr. C ‘hairman, in some areas, yes. But not 
all. There are local groups of people who are trying. 

Mr, Poager. The local people in every little community in my dis- 
trict, at least, and I think in everybody else’s district, feel that that 
local community is the center of all of the territory surrounding it. 
Each community publishes exactly the same map. Every community 
is always the center of all of the territory surrounding it. Every 
community in my part of the country has plenty of land, has space 
for expansion. Ever y community in my part of the world has a great 
untapped reservoir of native labor. They do not have the water they 
would like, but they would hope that somebody would haul that in. 

Maybe the Government can build a dam. But I really don’t know 
any community that is not doing exactly what you are talking about 
there. 

Mr. Reepv. Well, Mr. Chairman, until 1951 there was not a county 
in Indiana that was attempting what we were trying in Randolph 
County. We formed a rural urban development program in which 
we went about certain procedures and there were no other counties 
in the State of Indiana at that time that were doing it. 

I went into several counties and gave many speeches on the possi- 
bilities of what could be accomplished through such a program. 

Mr. Poacre. What has been accomplished ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, it is rather difficult to measure, to be frank 
about it, because you are not measuring dollars—you are measuring 
improvements in health, you are measuring improvements in build- 
ings, the cleaning up of the counties. And we are positive that we 
have stimulated and increased tremendous interest which we would 
not have done without that organization. 

Mr. Poace. But the point I ‘make is that everybody has that. Ev- 
erybody is trying to do exactly what you are suggesting. Nobody 
finds any fault with that suggestion. I agree with it a thousand 
percent. I think everybody else does. I do not think you can find 
one man, woman, or child in the State of Texas that would not agree 
with you 100 percent that we ought to try to bring in industry, to 
handle our great untapped resources. Nobody can find fault with 
that. But we are doing about all we can do, or you can do. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; “with the assistance of the rural-development 
program. 

Mr. Poaar. As long as it is done at the local level or is being done 
at the local level, there is not much we on this committee can do to 
be helpful in that connection. 

And so far as that is concerned, while I assume that you would be 
opposed to it, the Federal Government is undertaking to do that very 
sort of thing. We do have legislation now on the statute books re- 
quiring the Federal Government to try to disperse industry to these 
areas in which there is much unemployment. 

Mr. Reep. I was told that there is a bill up before the Congress now. 

2221158——7 
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Mr. Poagr. Not only a bill, there are laws to that effect and have 
been for 6 or 8 years. 

The Federal Government cannot cause the Post Toasties Co. to come 
down and put in a plant in our part of the country. It ought not to 
have that power. 

It seems to me that if you follow the philosophy that you so sound- 
ly present of local responsibility, after all this No. 1 is not anything 
that we can tie in, or it is not anything we can do anything about here. 

Mr. Reep. | thought, probably, there could be loans like the vet- 
erans’ loans in which if the Commerce Department and the Agricul- 
tural Department would say, “Well now, we think that this would be 
a sound business in this particular loc ality.” 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hill here is a member of the Small Business Com- 
mittee and former chairman of it and I know for a great many years 
he has been trying to get loans exactly of that kind for communities 
all over the United States. The Federal Government does have that 
program. It isn’t something that we can adopt. It is something that 
we have. We do not want to give it up. But it does not solve the 
farm problem. 

You suggest in No. 2, ‘Set up machinery for giving aptitude tests 
and placement services.” Frankly, I was impressed with your ob- 
jection to the Government going into the life of the individuals, but 
somehow or another, I never did feel it was quite as much of an in- 
vasion of my private rights for the Government to help me sell my 
cotton as it is for the Government to try to help me by giving me a 
psychiatric examination before I can engage in business. I confess 
that I cannot think of many governmental activities that go any 
further into the invasion of the rights of the individual than a thing 
of that kind. It would have to be handled—it just cannot spring up 
and be done on a free-will basis. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman. What I had reference to there, appar- 
ently, you misunderstood—I am sorry—but to give the people who 
want to get out of that area who would voluntarily use the machinery. 
If I want to go in and see if I can qualify for a job someplace, to 
see if I have those aptitudes. I do not recommend any compulsion. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, we are doing this very thing at the high- 
school level in my area. Two of my grandchildren, grandson and 
granddaughter, have gone through this test at the sophomore level, 
that broad test of finding out at that age what their natural ability 
qualifies them to specialize in. I know I had a very interesting eve- 
ning checking one child with the other when the other child had 
reached the sophomore age and comparing it with the one the year 
previous. 

Now we are doing that at the high-school level. I think it is a 
wonderful program. Not that you force the child to move into a 
certain line of work, but it does supply information on their natural 
bent. 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Hixx. But when this grandson comes along, as he gets into the 

junior year and he gets into the last year of school, we will have a 
ittle idea of what we think he should specialize in. 
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It is an eye opener. I was delighted that the high school was do- 
ing something along this line. I think it ought to be nen 
It was originated, 1 understand, by the University of Iows 

Mr. Horven. We originate the best of everything. 

Mr. Hix. I hope you do. 

Mr. Poace. Number 3, “To organize schools,” and so forth, by the 
United States Government. I can give an opinion on that, ‘too. I 
personally have been so reactionary, in spite of my views that the 
Government ought to help farmers—I have been so reactionary on 
that that I haven’t felt that the Federal government ought to take 
over our schools. 

And you say, “So that the farmer might learn new trades. And 
this could be done through the Rural Development Program and De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

That is the Federal Government and not the State. It seems to 
me that if we are going to handle this thing through Federal agencies 
we simply have got Federal education. And | gathered from the first 
part of your presentation that you were trying to avoid the dangers 
of that when you pointed out that our people were becoming dependent 
upon the Government. We were trying to get away from that, exe ept 
you do not put anything in their pockets or any food on their tables. 
You simply give them these little advant: ages which they cannot eat. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I am misunderstood, also, 
on that. 

As you know, there is Federal aid to vocational agriculture, home 
economics and other vocations. All that I am asking here 1s to get 
these schools into a location where they are really needed. We are 
already doing that. We have vocational education throughout the 
United States at Government expense. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. Reep. I am not asking for anything different from that. 

Mr. Poace. You are suggesting that this be done by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Reep. That is the way it is done now. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, I am afraid there is truth in what you say 
there, that it is being done that way. 

People will not try to get it done at the State level, if we are going 
all out for Federal education. 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. I am glad you would keep it where it is. We do have, 
as you say, vocational education. I would not abandon it. But I 
don’t look upon it as a substitute for the price for the thing the farmer 
grows. 

Then you have a program so farmers can price their own products. 
That is, indeed, a desirable objective. If we can reach the point where 
the farmer prices his own products and gets the prices he suggests I 
think you would have accomplished everything that this committee 
has been seeking to do ever since I have been on it. 

You say that this would kee »~p supply in better relation with demand. 
Tam sure it would. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poace. What you have not told us is how the farmer would 
price his own products. Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
understand how we can, that is how the farmer can price his own 
products. It has always been in the past that when there was a great 
deal more than the demand would take that the man who had some- 
thing to sell didn’t have much to say about what he would get for it. 

Mr. Reep. What I had in mind here, Mr. Chairman, is “that nat- 
urally, it would take a referendum. The farmer would be responsible 
for his own product. We know that the supply is inelastic, of agri- 
cultural vinelandii And when we remove 1 percent we raise our price 
substantially; depending, of course, upon the product. And farmers 
could say how much of their produce they would like to take off the 
product themselves. It would be taken out of the Government hands. 

Personally, I believe that our support prices have been too extremely 
high. I notice that it has been said that livestock is tied to grain 
prices, which is not wholly true. Let me cite you one case, please. 

Mr. Poacer. I would like for you to do that but, please, do not get 
away from this extremely important matter of how the farmer is 
going to set his own prices. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I was explaining that. 

Mr. Poagr. That, to my mind, is the best thing that has been sug- 
gested. That is what we all want to do. Tell us how the farmer will 
go about doing that. 

Mr. Reep. I will be glad to do that. First, we would have to take 
a certain percent of unit produce. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the way it is done now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Reep. No. That is only voluntary at the present time. And 
it would have to be approved by the farmers, by a referendum, if 
they wanted to do that. 

Mr. Poacr. Let’s see. We just had a referendum on cotton in 
December for the marketing quotas and it is not voluntary at all, after 
two-thirds voted for it because if I grow more than my allotment 
for market I am penalized 50 percent of the support price of the cotton. 

Mr. Reep. This question has never been presented to the farmer. 

Mr. Poaer. Which has not? 

Mr. Reep. The question which I am talking about. 

Mr. Poace. To fix his own price? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. We tried to fix our own price. That is the only reason 
we cut the acres—it was to try to fix the price. 

Mr. Reep. The Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr. Poaaer. It has not been as effective as we had hoped, but that 
is why we did it. 

It is the 18th or 19th time that the cotton farmers have voted, always 
by an overwhelming majority 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; but, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Poacr. To do exactly what you are suggesting here. 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. Iam sorry. What I am suggesting is that the 
farmers be responsible for their own production. “Let them finance 
their own price by the deduction of a nickel a hundredweight to 
accumulate their money. And then if they wish to take off 1 percent 
of the produce on the market or 2 percent or 3 percent or 4 percent, 
whatever they think is necessary, let them do it and let them take 
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care of their own surplus. They can dispose of that in any way that 
they like. 

Mr. Poage. All you are proposing then, as I see it, is instead of 
having it done through the auspices of the Federal Government—— 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That you would create a governmental agency—call 
it a co-op or call it a marketing agency, or call it whatever you please, 
or anything other than Commodity Credit Corporation because that 
is what we have today. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You would have another agency ? 

Mr. Reep. No Government agency. 

Mr. Poacr. How would you do it if it was not a Government 
agency ‘ 

“Mr. Reep. The Government would only hold a referendum to see 
if farmers wanted to do this. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I just said. It does that now. And it 
holds oe every year in cotton, and in wheat every year or every 
third year, I have forgotten which. 

Mr. ha. Under the present system the Government is held for 
the price. Under my system the farmers of those commodities would 
be held themselves for their own price. 

Mr. Poacr. You provide that those farmers can establish some kind 
of organization and do not say how they do it, but take so many 
individuals that do it. It will be comparable to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the CCC—whatever you call them ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, and they would be, if it was in corn they would 
be corn farmers, if it were in cotton, they would be the cotton 
farmers. 

Mr. Poace. And instead of having one CCC you would have a 
number of them 

Mr. Rerep. Only they would be individually owned by those pro- 
ducers themselves and it would not be affiliated with the 
Government. 

Mr. Poace. They would not be individually owned, would they, 
they would be cooperatively owned ? os 

Mr. Reep. Cooperatively owned, yes, sir; by those producers. I 
think a similar program is going on in (¢ ‘alifornia at the present time 
in supporting their own price ~ of plums or some other fruits out 
there, as I recall it. 

Mr. Poace. The same thing has been going on in milk, in every 
milk order area in the United States. A great many areas use it. 
The only reason that we haven’t extended it so far as I have been 
able to see to all of the rest of the commodities was simply the me- 
chanical difficulties of trying to get all of the far-flung farmers, all 
of the numerous wheat and corn farmers to get into it. You can 
do those things more easily within a certain area than over the whole 
area. 

Mr. Reep. I will agree that you can. 

Mr. Poace. And we have not been able to get these cooperatives 
working on a commodity basis. 

On a nationwide basis it might be helpful. I will not suggest that 
I think that they can develop full grown and that we can simply 
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turn over the present program to these people. I would hope over 
period of years it could be done. I trust that is what you are 
suggesting. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. I am not recommending that we drop this as 
of today and start this other that I recommend as of tomorrow. 

Mr. Poace. Then what you are really suggesting is that w ‘ substi- 
tute large cooperatives, which they might be called—and I do not 
mean either to offend or commend John Baker—or they might be 
called farmers unions. Wouldn’t we have that ? 

Mr. Reep. Not necessarily, these would be called. 

Mr. Poagce. I do not mean any implication, but that is exactly what 
it would be, wouldn't it, because the farmers would be like the labor 
unions. 

Mr. Reep. I would call them commodity- 

Mr. Poace. Most of the labor unions are organized on a commodity 
basis, too. The carpenters are organized, the teamsters are organized 
on that basis. The electrical workers are organized separately. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You would organize agriculture on the same basis that 
labor is organized ? 

Mr. Reep. They would support their own price and they could. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And these labor organizations sup- 
port their own prices, don’t they? They can withhold labor from 
the market. They dictate their price. That is what you want the 
farmers to do and that is what I want them to do, too. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I am frank to say that we would be following in the 
steps of organized labor. We would be leading too, maybe not to 
a socialistic state but what we call a corporate state ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaar. Instead of socialism we would be going toward fascism, 
but we would be just as truly turning over to private groups, as we 
tried to do through the Government today, the control of the market 
price ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And to the extent we could make these effective, to the 
extent that you could get every corn farmer in these, you could surely 
control price, couldn’t ‘you? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes, sir; you could. 

Mr. Poagr. You would do the same with the other commodities, 
by withholding it from the market ? 

Mr. Reep. I really do think that one of our troubles here in our 
price-support system is that we have had prices too high. They have 
been unrealistic. 

Mr. Poage. Do you believe for 1 minute that if the wheat farmers 
got every wheat farmer in the United States in an organization and 
could set the price that they would be so realistic that they would 
set their price lower? 

Mr. Reep. They would have to set a price which would compete 
with other commodities or the Mrs. C onsumer would vote them out 
of business. 

Mr. Poace. Unfortunately, we have been trying to do that a long 
time. But most of the people of the United States won’t do it. And 
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the result is that the wheat man can sell about 600 million bushels of 
wheat on the American market, and if he can hold off some so it is 
only 550 million, he can get more money. The rest of it he has to 
dump to get anything for it. 

Mr. Rep. He could have a two price system under a commodity 
organization like 1 have recommended. 

Mr. Poace. Beg parden? 

Mr. Reep. He could have a two-price system like industry does if 
he would organize on a commodity basis. 

Mr. Poace. Oh, yes. ¢ ertainly, you will agree then that this would 
be no better, no worse—I am not trying to find fault with you—than 
what we do at present. Anyhow, what you are proposing is really 
to change the socialistic approach for the fascistic ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Let the people control their own destinies; yes. 

Mr. Poace. ‘Then you would compile information on foreign mar- 
kets and create farm com nodity organizations? There is an abun- 
dance of that today. That is not a new suggestion. 

Mr. Rerp. No, it isn’t. 

Mr. Poagr. It is something being done right now / 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. It isn’t something we have to do—it is being done. 
Many advocate this proposal. I have been on this committee nearly 
18 years and about every second year we revise the research program. 
We have never reduced it, since I have been on here. It has always 
been expanded. And possibly as rapidly as we can afford to expand it. 

Would you suggest that we have some kind of a crash program of 
agricultural research, or would you merely suggest that we continue 
todo what we are doing? 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, what I suggest is I believe we are spending 
approximately $16 er? are we not, for research work‘ 

Mr. Poacr. I think it amounts to vastly more than that. I do not 
want to get into that figure. It runs into hundreds of millions, 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to tell you we are spending a substan- 
tial amount for research. 

Mr. Rerp. I understand $16 million. 

Mr. Poacr. I don’t think that is quite the amount we actually 
spend. 

Mr. Reep. I do not believe that a crash program will solve this pro- 
cram. It takes much time after discoveries are made in order to get 
them into operation. I do not believe that a crash program will 
actually cure it. But we do need to keep agriculture up with indus- 
try, because synthetics are taking over many things. 

Mr. Poacr. Has it not been true that Congress has readily in- 
creased our research development program steadily ? 

Mr. Reep. I would like to see more. 

Mr. Poaer. Then that is why you simply want them to FO further ? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You do want the Government to do that? You don’t 
want the farmers to carry on this themselves ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. Maybe in 20 or 30 years, when farmers 
become more specialized that they will demand pay for certain types 
of specialized programs. But I do not believe that at the present time 
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that we are specialized enough so that farmers should have to pay 
for the research yet. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think they can. 

Mr. Resp. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It is probably difficult there. While General Motors 
and Du Pont probably can, I do not believe the farmers can. Next, 
you point out that some people want to know why, if we ran these 
people into town, as you suggest should be done, that the land would 
still be there and it would still be productive. But you say that it 
would not produce as much. Is that what I get from your statement, 
that it would not produce as much ? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, excuse me, sir— 

Mr. Poacer. Certainly. 

Mr. Resp. I probably did not make that very clear there in the end. 
They will produce more in the end, but it will be several years before 
that happens. This will come about by steps. 

First, the man who decides that he will take the job in town, he re- 
duces production, on his own place. Before long, of course, there 
will be very many variations of this. But then, before long, the 
chances are his neighbors will be farming that land. And by the 
time his neighbor has accumulated enough capital to take that more 
productive capacity, I will agree that in the end it will be that way; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Poace. As a matter of fact, when he moves to town, he is very 
likely to sell his farm, in 99 cases out of 100. I realize there are ex- 
ceptions, that perhaps 1 man out of 100 will just Jet the land lay 
there. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, in our own county, 1 out of every 3 farmers 
is a part-time farmer. 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about part-time farmers. I am talk- 
ing about a man who is a farmer; I mean the farmer who moves off 
the land. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. He is either going to rent the Jand or sell it to some- 
body else. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. In practically every case. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Now, the man who has moved and the man who is vis- 
ualizing moving off the farm, would you say that he has not been a 
very efficient operator of his farm; that that is the reason that he is 
leaving ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, he may not be satisfied with his income and he 
feels that he can better his income in town, even though he might be 
one of the better farmers. That is possible. 

Mr. Poace. I know, and that happens perhaps to 1 out of every 
100. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. But, by and large, people leave the farm because of 
economic pressure ? 

Mr. Reep. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Just generally speaking. 
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Mr. Poage. And I would also say, or I would ask you if you would 
say that if that is true, then he is going to be replaced, and again gen- 
erally speaking, of course, replaced by one of the more efficient 
farmers ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Well, yes. 

Mr. Poage. And that would be the man who has more capital and 
equipment, generally, to operate that land more cheaply—would you 
not say that is the trend ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, but it will have to take over a period of years 

Mr. Poacr. Well, the less efficient operator of the farm, he moves 
in to the town and he either leases his land or sells it to somebody else 
that moves in and operates that land? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, but sometimes it takes time to accumulate enough 
sapital to operate more efficiently than it was operated. 

Mr. Poacr. But ordinarily it would be taken over by the man that 
has got a larger capital ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poageg, So by and large, and I know that there are exceptions, 
but by and large your program will run the farmers into more trouble 
because the net result will be that you will have more efficient opera- 
tors on that land and therefore you will get greater production instead 
of lesser production. 

Mr. Reep. Well, over a period of years, yes, sir, but 

Mr. Poacr. And this problem of the farmers going off the land and 
going in to the ritiie—that is what they are doing—it is simply a case 
of people who are becoming refugees in our towns. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, this has been going on since our country started. 
And I recall that Patrick Henry was a failure as a farmer and he 
became a successful lawyer, but t don’t think that that is a reflection 
on a man who fails in farming, for him to have to go to town, because 
we all have a place 

Mr. Poace. Well, I am afraid he may have a place but he won’t have 
a job. There are 4 million or 5 million people now in towns that do 
not have jobs. And I know there are a great many people in my part 
of the country, and it just winds up that they have become refugees 
within our own American cities and that is exactly what we have now. 
As a matter of fact we had more refugees since last year, American 
farmers driven off of their farms, than we had during the war, more 
refugees off of the American farms, going to cities and being thrown 
on public welfare. And of course I know that has been going on for 
a long time, but I cannot say that I agree to it being something that 
should be deliberately encouraged. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I personally believe that price supports 
are pushing those people to town faster than if there were no price 
supports. I really believe that. 

Mr. Poace. Surely you don’t believe that; you may believe that the 
control that goes with price support—— 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I believe that price supports are doing it and 
I believe I can prove very well they are. 

Mr. Poace. Controls can be forcing them to go to town, taking away 
to the point where they cannot produce enough and that might force 
them to gototown. But surely, the receipt of even a little more money 
than would otherwise be received cannot cause farmers to flee to town. 
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Mr. Reep. Let me show you on my own farm. I can go back to that 
better than I can to any other example that I can pick out. 

When I took this farm over in 1940 it was on a 3-year rotation of 
corn, small grains, and clover and it averaged about 25 bushels of corn 
to the acre and under a good price I have tripled the production on my 
farm and doubled the acres in corn and I have also cleared some land, 
so that my farm until 1947 was producing 8 times more corn than 
was produced on that place prior to 1940 because of price support. If 
it was not for price support I could not have done that. 

Mr. Poace. And you are suggesting that you would not grow corn 
if it was not for the price support, is that it ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, taking your area, you are in a diversified area ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. However, in most of these basic crops, the great bulk 
of them with the exception of corn are almost entirely, the great bulk 
of them, grown in specialized areas. 

For instance, cotton is grown in my area, and it is grown there be- 
cause we cannot grow anything very much other than cotton. And 
the same is true with tobacco; most tobacco is grown where tobacco is 
the only crop with which a man can make any money. And you take 
the case of wheat, it is the same; it is grown where wheat is the only 
commodity that will make anything like a proper return on the land. 
And it is the same even with peanuts; they are grown in specialized 
areas and not all over the country. In my county, there we cannot 
grow peanuts, they only grow them in specialized areas. And all of 
these basic commodities form the basis for the economic life of the 
people and they cannot change to something else. 

So they are not in a situation where, if the price goes down, that they 
can quit growing that basic crop. They cannot do it and grow some- 
thing else, they have to grow that particular crop in these one-crop 
areas. And here I am talking about cotton and I like to talk about cot- 
ton the same as you like to talk about corn. You talk about corn be- 
cause you are more familiar with it and I talk about cotton because I 
am more familiar with cotton. 

In 1937 we had no control and we had a support price of 52 
percent of parity, and I think that everybody knows that 52 percent 
parity is not even a stopgap support. But we grew cotton then, more 
than we have ever grown since, because the farmers saw at the begin- 


ning of the year that the price support was lower and so they had to. 


ow more cotton in order to make up in volume what they were losing 
in price, if they could, and so they attempted to do it, just as they al- 

vays have and as they always will in a one-crop area. 

I do have to recognize that where you can shift from one crop to 
another without very great variation in the income, that the farmers 
will do that, but where there is nothing else that they can grow, then it 
is a very different thing. 

We have had witness after witness before the committee, we have 
asked witness after witness to come up here and I have asked them to 
tell me what the farmer in the black land could grow and make any- 
thing profitable except cotton. Now, if you have a suggestion, we 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. Reep. Well, there is only one thing, Congressman, and of course 
I am not familiar with any other area of the country like I am with 
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my own local area, but I do not believe that farmers ever voted for 
acreage reduction; they only transferred to other crops. From what 
I have read, I have never seen anything about having any acres taken 
out of actual production until the soil bank came. 

Mr. Poacr. You come there into the question of acreage control and 
the general question of control and I believe that you feel we should 
not have it except through the operation of cooperatives. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And I might say that I could even buy that, perhaps. 
At least I will not argue with you on that, but we probably have not 
had effective controls based on acre allotment, and there are different 
views and I believe Mr. Hill has put forth the dTvienbilite of shifting | 
from acres to unit control. 

Now, I believe very much as you do, that we have got to make con- 
trols effective but, as you point ‘out, I hs ave to admit that it is ré ather a 
backward step to say to a man that he cannot get the benefit of im- 
provements in his productive practices and we ought to encourage im- 
proved productive practices and we ought to put a premium on that. 
[ also think that if you increase your production per acre, then even 
if you did have control you still would have the increases because 
they could produce a little better. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And so I think we all have to rec ognize that it is not 
just a simple thing and if we had complete control—and I come 

right back to this proble m of what to do in those areas which are one- 
crop areas and where they cannot shift to another crop. 

Well, are there any questions ? 

Mr. Stwpson. With the permission of the Chair, I have. 

At the end of the first paragraph of your statement you say: 

“In the end this procedure has lowered the standard of living for 
farmers as well as his neighbors in town.’ 

Mr. Reep. I would like to correct that and say that it prevents these 
neighbors in town from reaching as high a standard as they would 
normally and it has lowered the farmer’s standard. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you mean that the standard of living of the farmer 
in Indiana has been lowered ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Stwpson. How? 

Mr. Reep. He has less income. 

Mr. Stmeson. Well, he still has automobiles and he is still able to 
live. 

Mr. Reep. Sure, he is still living but he is not living as well as he 
was because his income has been cut. 

Mr. Simpson. I do not know, I have had very few statements about 
lower standards of living. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, if the farmers are still h: aving a higher stand- 
ard of living, then there is not any need for price supports; if the 
farmer is living as well as before, what reason is there for wanting to 
spend all of this money ? 

Mr. Simpson. Would you agree that their standard of living is 
about 214 better than the people of any other country ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right ; yes, sir-—— 

Mr. Stimpson. And I think that the income of the farmer may be 
a little bit lower but certainly not the standard of living. 
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Mr. Reep. Well, sir, his income has gone down and with me it 
means that when income goes down the standard of living goes down. 
He does not have so much to spend. 

Mr. Stimpson. He does not buy a car, a new car every year. 

Mr. Reep. Well, some do and some do not. 

Mr. Stmpson. All right. Now, in the last paragraph on page 12 of 
your statement you say : 

The Government must get out of the business of pricing and marketing agricul- 
tural products if net incomes of farmers are to be increased. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; and I believe they will be. 

Mr. Sturson. You are advocating that they go out / 

Mr. Reep. Not immediately ; in steps, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmrson. You would throw it all out of the window ? 

Mr. Reep. Over a period of time I would; yes, sir. 

Here is what I would like to do. I would like to see this surplus, 
and actually what we have got is a surplus at a price, it would not 
be there if we had offered it for sale at a lower price, and so I would 
like to see that sealed and Public Law 480 could probably handle it 
from there on, 

I would not like to see it dumped on the American market. I believe 
that it would be much better just to dump it into the ocean rather 
than that. 

Mr. Srurson. Well, you cannot dump it on the local market except 
at 110 percent of parity. 

Mr. Reep. I beg your pardon, Congressman, but I know corn is 
sold in our own area for $1.25 because it has got out of condition. 

Mr. Srwrson. Well, that is entirely different, but when the com- 
modity is sold it must be sold at 110 percent of parity plus the handling 
charges. 

Mr. Reep. Well, Mr. Congressman, I know that when the 1956 corn 
went in, that it was dry in my area and it went under Government 
storage and if it carries a little bit too much moisture, then it is con- 
sidered to be out of condition and it was sold on the market at 

Mr. Stmrson. Well, it would not even be eligible for a loan, 

Mr. Rerep. Well, it can accumulate the moisture, it did meet the 
requirements but we had a wet year and it picked up moisture. 

Mr. Srwpson. I know that in Illinois there was still corn standing 
in the fields and the farmer was waiting for a freeze—— 

Mr. Reep. I am talking about the 1956 corn which had a loan on it. 

Mr. Stmpson. I respect your views but it is my understanding of the 
law that the Department of Agriculture cannot sell a commodity 
except at 110 percent of parity unless there is danger of spoilage. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, that is what the elevator man said, that they 
took this corn, they said that if it was over a certain percent of mois- 
ture—I don’t know whether he knew what he was talking about or not. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Reed, I think vou will agree tha we are consider- 
ing a very complex problem. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I realize that. 

Mr. Hoeven. We are really in an agricultural revolution. There 
are very few people who realize that. 

Are you recommending the liquidation of the small farmer or are 
you accepting a factual situation which is bringing about the elimin- 
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ation of the small farmers due to the fact that we now have almost com- 
plete mechanization ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Well, it is imperative because of the mechanization, we 
have to have larger units to produce economically ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. I cannot subscribe to the conclusion which apparently 
you and the chairman reach, that only the inefficient farmer is being 
eliminated. In fact some ver y efficient farmers are also being elimin- 
ated. Many farmers who heretofore have been able to operate and 
feed their families on small acreages now need larger farms in this 
mechanical age. 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Mr. Hoeven. In my area a farmer now needs a quarter section or 
more in order to make a living, so it is not only the inefficient farmer 
but the efficient farmer as well who is feeling the effects of an agri- 
cultural revolution. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, maybe I can explain it to you this way: 

According to the records in Indiana it is shown that in order to 
Inaintain your same income in the past 2 2 years we have had to merease 
the capitalization by some 20 or 25 percent. In other words, we just 
“gotta run like the dickens” in order to stand still on income; there is 
just that much more capital requirement. 

Mr. Hoeven. I certainly do not want our small farmer driven to 
the cities. Our country has been built around the small farmer and 
our rural communities. It is he who helped make this country a 
great nation. 

What are you going to do with the small farmer when he is forced to 
move to the city to get work ? 

Mr. Rerp. Well, sir, I might say that many of them—as you know, 
many of these farmers are rather elder ly as far as the workers, and 
the average age is probably 55 years of age. If we refrain from re- 
placing many “of these fellows who retire—I mean, if we start replac- 
ing just as rapidly as they are taken away, I think it will solve itself 
in time if we don’t agitate it. 

Mr. Horven. Where there is some degree of unemployment, sending 
more people into the cities may force more people on relief. 

Mr. Reep. Well, sir, we have had unemployment now—of course, 
we know it can get worse. 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. But we have had unemployment even in our best times 
and usually it is seasonal. What this situation is going to develop 
into, I could not guess; I would not know. 

Mr. Hoeven. Peeheve the situation will take care of itself in due 
time, I don’t know. Regardless, we have something to think about. 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Mr. Hoeven. The small farmers, who are being forced into urban 
areas have to augment their income by being part- -time farmers and 
by working in industr y in the cities. 

Mr. Ree. I certainly want to do what I can to keep the farmers in 
operation. The farmers took care of the industries duri ing the thir- 
ties and I think that we should consider agriculture a business as well 
as anything else and if there is any need of welfare, I think it should 
be given, just the same as with unemployment in town and I do not 
think that anybody in a country like ours should go hungry. 
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Mr. Poace. Any further questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

On page 12 of your statement, Mr. Reed, in your item No. 3, you 
refer to organizing schools so that farmers might learn new trades. 

Would I be correct in making the observation and drawing the con- 
clusion that you refer there to the expansion of our educational sys- 
tem so as to afford the opportunity to those who perhaps have finan- 
¢ial or academic limitations so that they are not able to move on into 
upper education, that those people should have the opportunity of 
being trained in a trade? 

Mr. Reev. Primar ily a trade; yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Which would provide them a basis for competing 
in the labor market ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. For an opportunity to be employed. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. McInvime. Ina fac tory, perhaps, or as a mechanic or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. And would I be correct to draw the conclusion that 
the present vocational system which we have, as good as it is, does not 
quite meet the need of more special training in ‘this field in order to 
give those folks a chance—give them a greater choice of occupation? 

Mr. Reep. I believe that is right. I do not believe that our voca- 
tional education, I know that in the small schools, well, I teach in a 
small school and our shop, we need one very badly, we don’t have a 
decent shop at all where we can train the boys and about 90 percent 
of these boys are going into actual practical shopwork and we have 
practically no facilities whatsoever and our school is not too badly fi- 
nancially situated, there down in central Indiana, they have a reason- 
ably high level for school capital, that is, their capitalization for prop- 
erty is rather high. 

Of course, they are getting them in southern Indiana but it is just 
not enough to get those people trained so that they can go into bene- 
ficial work in shops. 

Mr. McIntrre. Is it your observation that in the face of the tech- 
nological age in which we live, one which will probabbly be more tech- 
nical in the future than in the past, that the standards for entry into 
upper education will be higher ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, and the cost of education is not going to be less. 
It is more likely to be equal to or higher than our present level of costs, 
and in the future we will have a substantial number of youths who will 
be unable to meet the requirements of upper education; hence, it be 
comes highly necessary that this area of training be made available so 
that these young people will be better qualified for the world of com- 
merce? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. If there are no more questions, we want to thank you, 
Mr. Reed, for your suggestions and for your statement, you have given 
us food for thought. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert Casper. 
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STATEMENT BY ROBERT CASPER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Caspvrr. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and your commit- 
tee for taking your time to hear me and I certainly appreciate that 
very highly. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like. to 
elaborate on this statement just a little. 

Mr, Poacr, All right. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Casper. The last witness brought up some things I would like 
to comment on. 

The U. S. News & World Report last September in one of the is- 
sues listed the salaries paid for the schools over the United States in 

various cities, and you could just pick out the Deep South and the 
Midwest, just by looking at the salaries they were paying the teachers 
in the Middle West and Deep South. The Deep South was paying 
$1,000 or $2,000 a year less than in the industrial States. 

That brings, I think, the problem out that we ac tually have which 
is not so much what is happening to the individual farmer, but. the 
problem it seems to me is that we must tie our agricultural price struc- 
ture to our industrial price structure in some way so that we can have 
approximately the same living standards and the same school sys- 
tems and things like that. 

I agree wholeheartedly that the problem we have is a surplus of 
bushels and pounds of food and fibers and not a surplus of farmers. 
[ don’t think we should even discuss those kinds of things. Now, 
getting into the statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee I am Robert Cas- 
per, vice president of the National Farmers Organization. It is not 
our purpose to confuse the issue by implying we are the only farm 
organization with the answers. The National Farmers Union, com- 
modity groups, and the Grange have offered many sound construc- 
tive ideas, most of which if put into practice and soundly administered 
would no doubt alleviate many of the ills of agriculture. 

In our main area of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, and Colorado 
few young people are starting farming. The profit incentive, so nec- 
essary to our free-enterprise system, is no longer present. 

We feel with world conditions as they are with large increases in 
defense spending a necessity, a farm program must be developed that 
will not only stabilize farm income at a level of not less than 90 per- 
cent of parity, but one that will operate at very little cost to the Gov- 
ernment. We firmly believe such a program can and should be 
devised. 

Since each commodity has its own peculiar problems, we are offer- 
ing this plan simply as one adapted to corn and the economic area 
in which we are organized. As farmers, we believe it would be at- 
tractive on other commodities, but it would be presumptuous for us 
to talk of a cotton program for example. 

We suggest : 

At this time a base of 51 million acres of corn. 

I think we might have to expand that to include the grain sorghums 
at this time, the experience this last year— 

Mr. Poage. You are talking about 51,000,000 acres in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt ? 

Mr. Casper. That is right. 
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Mr. Poaer. And you do not mean all of the corn area / 

Mr. Casper. We would add to it, for this approach, the noncom- 
mercial area plus grain sorghums, but speaking strictly of the com- 
mercial area. 

2. To be eligible for supports 15 percent of corn allotment should 
be placed in soil bank. 

3. No payment should be made on these acres. 

4. Price supports of not less than 90 percent of parity be made 
available for participating farms. 

5. In addition, an insurance policy be granted to the participating 
farm, insuring an average yield of the basic crops grown. Losses 
under this insurance to be paid in kind from surplus stocks now held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The advantages of this plan are: 

There is no inducement for a landlord to dispossess a tenant and 
put his land in the soil bank as the only incentive must be earned 
through production. 

That is one of the major loopholes, I think, in the present soil bank, 
from a humanitarian standpoint. 

2. For the next few years little money would be needed to operate 
this program as the insurance reserve is already accumulated. This 
saving could be used to support livestock prices, help stabilize other 
commodities or cut the budget. 

3. For the first time farmers and farm communities would be pro- 
tected from the hazards of nature—drought, flood, hail, and‘so forth. 

I think that we all recognize that almost ev ery year we have a nat- 
ural disaster of some kind in the country which results in a call to 
Congress to send money to this area. It is a relief project, it is not 
very appetizing to the farmers or the taxpayers or anybody else but 
it is a necessity that this type of program would have served, and 
which would alleviate this hazard of nature. 

4. The farmer would receive his price at the market place instead of 
by Government check. 

5. This plan would make use of surplus stocks of grain. 

6. For the first time farm credit would have a firm foundation. 

In other words, you could go, with the actual crop in the ground, you 
could go to the bank, for instance, and he would know that you were 
going to have a certain amount of bushels of grain available that next 
fall and if he did not raise it, then it would be made available through 
the insurance policy and it would stabilize farm credit to that extent. 

I believe that everybody, the farmers and everybody else are pretty 
well sold on the idea of insurance of all kinds and I think that this 
would be an incentive that would cost very little and that would be 
attractive, that would attract participation which we have not been 
able to get in the past on a voluntary basis. As I say in the state- 
ment: 

7. We believe the inducement under this plan is great enough to 
attract heavy and effective participation. 

8. This plan, while unique, is as a whole composed of old and proven 
ideas. 

We were long accustomed to 90 percent supports. We now have 
crop insurance. We now have the soil bank. 
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The National Farmers Organization is simply suggesting the com- 
bining of these units into a workable farm program. 

Thank you. 

Now we think this might answer a couple of questions that arose in 
my mind when the commodity groups were testifying. I like the 
approach that most of the groups are taking now, that we may have 
to go into mandatory control. 

I think that the terrific cost has been largely due to the 15 percent 
or 20 percent of the people that stayed out. We can get, I am sure, 
under any program that is sound very heavy participation, as to the 
cotton quota and the wheat quota, but we always have this 15 percent 
or 10 percent of people who say that they want to run their own 
business and I believe that the cost of our program actually has been 
almost tied to this 10 or 15 percent, in trying to satisfy them in some 
way. And if we wish to set up a program that will cost very little 
we ought to let the farmers vote on it. 

As we go into mandatory controls we run into another problem. 
When a man has a complete drought failure of his crop, he has a terrif- 
ic incentive next year to go into all-out production so that he can refill 
his cribs and remain in business, where he can remain in farming. 
And when you have had 2 or 3 years of drought in an area then it be- 
comes almost impossible to force a control program down those 
people’s throats. 

But this insurance provision would correct that to some extent, if we 
are going to have mandatory control. And I am keeping a little to the 
commodity groups part of it, the 60 to 90 percent support thing—well, 
I like the idea, I am wondering, since most of our livestock men take 
the attitude, “I am not creating a surplus, I feed my own production,” 
they are not going to be interested in any level of actual support, and 
all that they are dealing with is surplus livestock, which they don’t 
realize, but I think that we are going to have to offer them more in- 
centive or we are going to have to vote them into the program. 

If there are no questions, I would like to reiterate the statement of 
John Davis, that is our position, and he said it much better than I can. 

Mr. Poser. I can agree with that, I do not see any reason why a 
man who can feed all of his corn should be particularly interested in 
terms of control just in order to get support prices and I think that 
that is the reason that the corn program did not do well in the past, 
because there has been such a large percentage of producers who 
would rather stay out, who did not care whether they complied or not 
and who did not care whether they got support or not, they grew the 
corn anyway because they just fed it. 

Mr. Casper. Of course, we all gamble on all of these ideas and we 
actually do not know how the farmers are going to accept them, but 
I believe that the average livestock farmer usually has a little more 
livestock than he really ought to have and one of his main ways is, “If 
I have a drought I am faced either with liquidating my foundation 
herd or I am forced to go on the market and pay a price which 
usually means that I lose on the livestock.” 

I think this insurance provision would be particularly attractive to 
the livestock man because it guarantees him a supply of feed. He 
might not want corn but he could turn corn in and get the money to 
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buy whatever he might be needing, but he knows that he is going to 
have a supply of feed for next year. 

Mr. Poace. Have those people taken advantage of the present crop 
insurance where they could ? 

Mr. Casper. Frankly, it has been very ineffective. We are asking 
here, in return for money in the soil bank—this is so they can ac ‘tually 
get insurance that would insure about an average yield and, for ex- 
ample, the figures in my county represented 44 bushels of corn under 
the 1956 program which is a rather low average figure, actually, but 
probably a good base to start from. 

Mr. Hoeven. I did not know until I saw your statement that you 
were from Iowa and I am happy to welcome you here. I am sure the 
committee will be interested in your statement. 

You have suggested a program for corn that came close to enact- 
ment in the last session of the Congress. The plan was proposed and 
supported by members from the corn area of the entire Middle West. 
We proposed a base acreage of 51 million acres for corn: provided for 
participation in the soil bank and providing a support of 70 percent 
of parity as a floor for corn. You have something similar in mind 
which is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Casper. We tried to do this because we thought there was no 
point in suggesting something that had no possibilities at all and that 
if we could get our thinking somewhere near what Congress might 
intend to do and yet which would throw in this idea which we think 
might help the situation, that it might be the best approach. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Poaer. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hixx. One question. To be eligible for support you require the 
farmer to put 15 percent of his acreage in the soil bank. Would you 
be willing or your group be willing to put that on a sliding scale, say 
25-90 and sliding down ? 

Mr. Casper. Well, the whole thing is, we have to have an incentive. 
The point is that when we ask a man to actually lay out a percentage of 
his land for which no one is going to pay him anything—our reason- 
ing behind this is that we ask Congress to give the farmer a support 
price that is fair for his production and we think that he has an obliga- 
tion to adjust his production to demand, but if we slide that scale 
down the incentive would be lost, in my opinion, to the point where 
he would not take the land out. I don’t know what particular figure 
that would be where he would turn back. Our opinion is that the 90 
percent figure probably would be a minimum. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. C asper, I would like just to inject here because I 
gather from your statement, and I am reminded of a statement that 
Mr. Goeppinger—in comparing the statements, and considering the 
51 million base—well, let me ask you whether or not you approve 
throwing all of the corn, noncommercial and commercial and the 
sorghums and the feed grains into a feed-grain base ? 

Mr. Casper. I think when we brought this proposal last year in 
muc th the same way, I thought it was “sound. Since that time, in 1 
year’s time, grain sorghums ‘have moved in Iowa and in Illinois and 
some of the other States and I do not know whether the experience of 
the farmers has soured them and whether next year they will move out 
of that or continue. 
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At the same time, we had no soybean surplus but today it looks like 
we might have acquired a considerable surplus of soybeans. 

So, we do not want to take a set attitude on this. I would just like 
to point out for your consideration—I think that all of these programs, 
whether they are from the Farmers Union or the commodity groups 
or whoever, in my opinion none of them are perfect, none of us 1s 
perfect and we have to work out compromises where it is possible and 
work out the bugs. 

Now, as I ; said, this is simply a commodity approach and we hope 
that it will save a few hundred million dollars in the agricultural 
budget and we hope also that at that point the cotton man and the 
wheat man and these other various commodities would exercise their 
responsibilities and with this added money available to them, would 
be able to work it out. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I am not talking about the cotton man or the 
wheat man, I am t: alking about the corn man. 

How are we going to establish the proper amount of corn coming 
into the total feed grain supply of the United States, if you make no 
effort to encourage that man who does not h: appen to live in that area, 
to also live with these restrictions? 

Mr. Casper. I think that with a commodity approach that might be 
sounder in this case, if it is your judgment it should be expanded to 
the whole area—— 

Mr. Poacr. Not my judgment, I am just trying to get your judg- 
ment, I would like to know your judgment. 

Mr. Casrrer. You know, when we are young we think we know all 
about everything and as we get older sometimes we have questions. 
[am in that position. 

Since the bulk of the production does come from this area and if we 
continue with the soil-bank idea, where it will take a certain number 
of acres out of production completely, and if we have got the right 
number of acres out, then it would not make too much differenc e, you 
could leave it up to discretion—— 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean to tell me that if you take out 15 percent of 
corn that it does not make any difference how much goes into grain 
sorghums ? 

Mr. Casper. I did not mean that, I am sorry. I mean that on a 
nationwide basis in all commodities if we contract our agricultural 
plant we will, say, have 50 million to 70 million acres and from that 
point on you probably do not oe to control individual commodities. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, perhaps I agree with you but I come back to the 
suggestion of establishing a national allotment of 51 million acres of 
corn and taking 15 percent out which leaves roughly something like 
12 million or 43 million acres of corn in the commercial-corn area— 
that is what you are proposing ? 

Mr. Casper. Yes, that is what I would suggest for this commercial- 
corn area. 

Mr. Poace. Now do you believe—and I am asking you these ques- 
tions, I have got my own convictions and everybody “knows the m, but 
[ am asking for your opinion, assuming that you achieve a program 
that will bri ing the production down w ithin that area, to 42 million or 
43 acres, that then there is no difference or it is of no concern to you 
how much corn is planted in the rest of the United States or how 
much grain sorghums ? 
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Mr. Casper. No, it would be very much to our concern. 

Mr. Poaeer. Isn’t that what your program envisions ? 

Mr. Casper. No, I am talking about the area, primarily, where your 
operation 

Mr. Poacer. I know you are, I am not talking about what you are 
trying to do for that area, but asking if you have the slightest idea 
that this will be effective anywhere, vif you don’t do anything out- 
side that area. 

Mr. Casper. Oh, I think we have to do something outside of that 
area and I am sorry if I confined it so as to leave that impression. 

Mr. Poace. Well, don’t you know that is where this whole hearing 
broke down last year ? 

Mr. Casper. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And yet you come up—— 

Mr. Casper. I am sorry if I gave that impression, that certainly 1 
not the case. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you propose to do with these other counties? 

Mr. Casper. Well, I hoped by asking for this program which would 
make available considerably more money in those areas that those of 
you who knew the problem in the area 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about the area, but the commodity. 
You have too much of these things and if you don’t put the land in 
the soil bank, you have got to do something about it and what I want 
to know you assuming that with these 830 counties or whatever 
it is, that there it makes no difference what is done in the other 
counties ? 

Mr. Casper. I believe it makes a great deal of difference and the 
program must cover that. 

Mr. Poace. The program did cover it? 

Mr. Casper. Yes, and I did, yes, very much, and I mean that I 
would simply have the livestock area with this insurance provision 
added to it, which might attract participation in this particular area 
but I am not criticising that program as a whole, I think it is a good 
program, I am simply trying to add an incentive to it, perhaps, that 
I think would make it more effective. 

Mr. Poace. Well, do I understand that you think this program as 
you have it outlined here alone would never work ? 

Mr. Casper. I think that is perfectly true, we have to go to the com- 
modity approach, but we have to combine into an overall program. 

Mr. Horven. You mean it would work in the commercial corn area 
but it might not work in the other ? 

Mr. Casper. That is right, although our wheat men in Colorado 
and Kansas were intrigued by this. 

Mr. Poacr. To follow that up, you say that this would work in the 
commercial corn area. Do you believe this will work without any- 
thing else, without anything being done about grain sorghums in 
Kansas, Colorado, and Texas, nor anything done outside the commer- 
cial corn area, with the sky left free for anyone to plant all the corn 
he wants, do you believe this would work even in your own area? 

Mr. Casper. No, not at all. What I was trying to get at is that 
I believe that the farmers in my area with this plan would draw higher 
participation than any I know of, and it does not mean ignoring other 
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areas, but I think that for our area, I believe it is the type of thing 
that they would buy. 

Certainly we have to take care of the other areas, too, and the com- 
modity program is as good a thing along that line as anything we 
have done. 

Mr. Poagr. Then do we understand you would recommend this 
committee pass legislation to cover all corn and feed grains wherever 
grown? 

Mr. Caspar. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Any other questions? If not, we are very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Casper. 

I believe that concludes our list of witnesses this morning. 

Is there anybody else here who wishes to testify? Apparently we 
do not have any other witnesses. 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 

(The followten letter was submitted for inclusion in the record :) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1958. 
Hon. W. R. PoaGce, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Isgarn CONGRESSMAN PoAGE: A question has been raised concerning the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation’s position with respect to continuing the acreage 
reserve part of the soil bank program. This matter was discussed at the last 
meeting of the board in January at which time the following action was taken 
by the board. 

“That we continue our support for a soil bank program which, in addition 
to building a conservation reserve, will reduce the acreage devoted to allotted 
crops and feed grains provided 

“(1) That land placed in the soil bank must represent a reduction in cropland 
acreage ; 

“(2) That the maximum use be made of surplus commodities as incentive 
payments ; 

“(3) That participation in the soil bank be a requirement for price supports 
on feed grains and any other crops not under acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas; 

*(4) That the term of the contract for retiring acreage from production under 
the program be for a period of years; and 

“(5) That no harvesting or grazing is permitted on any land in the soil bank. 

“Tf the soil bank program is not revised to effectively accomplish the fore- 
going, we will not oppose the termination of the acreage reserve phase of the 
program.” 

We would appreciate this letter being made a part of the record of the hearings 
on feed grains before your subcommittee on January 29. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK K. Wootrey, Legislative Counsel. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Poage, Jennings, Matthews, Hill, Hoeven, 
Harvey, and Simpson. 
Also present: Representatives Cooley, Polk, Jones of Missouri, and 
Johnson. 
Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 
Mr. Poage. The committee will please come to order. 
I believe that Mr. and Mrs. Simmermon are the first witnesses 
this morning. 
I understand that you want to appear jointly, and we will be glad 
to hear from you folks. 


STATEMENT OF MR. AND MRS. EMMETT SIMMERMON, SOUTH SOLON 
(MADISON COUNTY), OHIO 


Mrs. SimmerMoN. Mr. Poage and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, we are Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Simmermon of South Solon, Ohio, 
in Madison County. 

We have farmed all of our lives in central Ohio and are still active 
farmers. 

Because we sold corn in 1920 for $1.85 and the next year for 28 cents, 
we began a study of farm economics. So that there will be no mis- 
understanding of why we are here today, we wish to state that last 
May 1957, we came to Washington, D. C., to find out whether the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Benson, would get the authority 
to set prices as he wished, from zero. 

We found that 60 percent would be the limit. 

We went to the White House to see Dr. Gabriel Hauge, with whom 
we became personally acquainted in 1954, but he was ill. We talked 
with his coworker, Mr. Philip Areeda, to whom we gave our farm 
problems and their possible solutions. We explained how the present 
legislation had enough loopholes to make it ineffective. He saw our 
predicament. 

Instead of receiving help from the Department of Agriculture, we 
received the opposite. He said that neither our President, Dr. Hauge, 
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nor himself, understood the agricultural situation. I asked him if 
Mr. Benson understood it, and he said he admitted it was not a success. 

He told us to write this and give it to the members of the committees 
of both the House and the Senate, and that somebody would take 
it up. : 

Before Congress adjourned, we left the plan with 150 officials, legis- 
lators and economists. We were told to get the grass roots reac- 
tions of the farmers which, with your permission, Mr. Poage, we shall 
try to present as briefly as possible. 

This is our plan, which we call the “Simmermon Farm Plan.’ 

This farm program is designed to eliminate all controls on the 
farmer, to raise his income on a par with the other groups of our 
economy, and to give an adequate food and fiber supply to the con- 
sumer, with very little cost, if any, to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In building a workable farm plan, we have three essentials: pro- 
duction, transportation, and exchange, which must be kept in balance 
to which many details can be added later for their improvement. 

The public, a small group or an economist, can make any program 
seemingly unworkable from some small detail which is not an essen- 
tial. For example, a few years ago some wished to build a horse- 
less carriage. In doing away with the horse which was used for 
power and steering, these two essentials (not details) had to be re- 
placed. A stick, lever or wheel was used for steering and an electric, 
steam or gasoline motor was used for power. The gasoline motor was 
the most prominent. Now a detail for the public or the engineer to 
solve: “Where is the safe place for the dangerous gasoline tank?” 
It has been put in the dash in front of you, under the front seat cush- 
ion upon which you sit and smoke (while trucking gasoline, we needed 
a chain or steel strap to connect the tank to the ground to take care 
of the static electricity caused by the gasoline slopping around in 
tank) and today most tanks are in the rear, the sloppiest place on the 
automobile, and very few have a chain or a strap, with an electric 
gage in their top and a red-hot exhaust under it. Would you and 
vour associates feel entirely comfortable if my grandchildren placed 
a can of gasoline in your home or on your office desk and one over a 
red-hot stove? Would we have the automobile today if we had waited 
for this detail to be solved? I believe we can consider the horseless 
carriage a success today using the same essentials—wheels, chassis, 
motor and steering device to which many details have been added. 
But if we had waited for the public or an engineer to find a safe place 
for the dangerous, but verv necessary gasoline tank, probably today 
we would not have had the automobile. This is just one example how 
one detail can obscure the main objectives of a program. 

In making a farm program, we find the first essential, production, 
is adequate with possibly a surplus. Any problem here today could 
only be in the production and its surplus. A manufacturer can take 
a certain amount of steel, lumber or other products, and with labor 
and machines, he can turn out a certain amount of durable and non- 
durable products. This is entirely different with the farmer who 
can take a certain number of acres, machines, fertilizers, chemicals, 
et cetrea with labor, contending with the weather, insects, and diseases, 
and his many other problems, and his production can be from zero 
to a surplus not needed. This makes it impossible for the farmer 
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or the Government to control farm production with laws and rules, 
until we find a way to control nature. 

Some questions of the surplus of production. How large is this 
surplus‘ With what we produced and consumed in 1955-56 there 
was less than 1 percent difference. Very few businesses or manu- 
facturers can operate successfully or less than a 10 perent or 15 per- 
cent surplus. So is the farm surplus excessive? Two economists 
figured in 1955 how long our surplus, that the Government actually 
owned, would feed the American population. One said, “About a 
week.” The other said, “Five days, if it were rationed.” Ifthe Ameri- 
can housewife is to have her free choice of a food table, packaged as 
she wishes, there has to be a surplus or her food table would be ra- 
tioned or inadequate. A raise in the income of the lower income group 
of our population would more than conswne this surplus. (They 
would ask for more food and meat and it takes 7 pounds of feed to 
produce 1 pound of meat.) A professor of agriculture at lowa State 
College, considered one of our five top economists in the Nation, in 
May 1957, told an Ohio State University audience that grains to 
Russia for manganese would take this country’s surplus of grain each 
year in one transaction. Research, in finding new industrial outlets 
and uses of our farm surplus, could use a large percent of these. Some 
economists believe we could increase our production 4 to 5 percent 
with new fertilizers, chemicals, seeds, and machines, but they do not 
altogether take into consideration that a few years ago the farmers’ 
power (horses and mules with their fuel—hay, pasture and grains) 
utilized many acres which now are used for food and fiber by our 
fast increasing population. 

Today we are losing many acres each year from urban building, 
transportation and our irrigated acres are becoming unproductive 
from their buildup of salts. The farmer, like the nonfarmer, be- 
comes more independent and produces less with a higher income. 
Should we not be thankful for this small surplus, when we know that 
any nation’s economy begins to fall with an inadequate food, fiber or 
mineral supply? Most farm programs have been on the order of 
trying to control farm production which is impossible for either the 
farmer or the Government, rather than trying to find some inadequate 
means of caring for our surplus. 

Another essential—transportation. This, with its help from the 
United States Government, we consider inadequate with very few 
exceptions. 

Another essential—exchange. The farmers’ power to exchange their 
products on a par with the other groups of our economy has been very 
inadequate. Most farm legislation, lately, has been based on parity— 
high, low, rigid, and flexible. Congress passed the parity-price law 
in 1948-49, using the parity base period 1910-14 which was supposed 
to give the farmer equal purchasing power with the nonfarmer. The 
farmer’s income is definitely involved in his purchases, since he can- 
not. buy products or get a loan on any part of parity. I wrote the 
chief economist in the United States Department of Agriculture for 
the official figures showing the purchasing power of the nonfarmer as 
compared with the farmer for this 1910-14 period. He answered 
that each nonfarmer had $625 compared to $175 per person in agricul- 
ture to spend during this 1910-14 period, or a 314 to 1 disparity to 
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the farmer, supposedly equal as passed by Congress. Most people 
believe this disparity has been changed today, but it has not. 

From the total national income of $342.6 billion for 19 6, the farm- 
ers (13.6 percent of total population) should have received $46.6 bil 
lion for an average income on a par with nonfarmers, but instead the 
farmers received only $10.6 billion. It is impossible for the farmers 
or the Government to control farm production and it is against the 
present laws of the United States Government for the farmers to get 
together to set a price on their products. About the only alternative 
is for some department of our Government to set prices to give the 
farmers an average income on a par with the other groups of our 
economy, as they “help business, transportation, and amortizations, 
who have received over $49 in subsidies while the farmers were receiv- 
ing $1. With farmers’ average income set on a par with the non- 
farm group, both groups raising or lowering together, all groups of 
our economy could then exchange their products at any price level. 
This would improve our standard of living, stabilize our economy as 
wu whole, and add many dollars to the Government coffers. The sim- 
plest and most definite way of taking care of any farm surplus, that 
we worked out in the late 1920's is that there would be no control on 
the farmers’ production (this is not controllable by the farmer or the 
Government) but any loss from any surplus would be prorated back 
to the producer like the manufacturer or other business, regardless of 
whether it is sold, fed or stored. Since our surplus is of great benefit 
to the nonfarm population today, we would let the farmer pay one- 
half and the United States Government pay the other half of any 
farm surplus loss (the farmers are taxpayers, too) as the Government 
helps business, transportation, and amortization. Should the Gov 
ernment ever let these stand on their own hind legs without help, I 
am sure the farmers would be glad to pay all their cost from any farm 
surplus loss. 

If farmers’ average income was on a par with other groups, it would 
be a little more than triple his present income. This would give the 
farmers around $25 billion extra income to buy the hundred and one 
articles they continually need which are mostly urban produced. This 
would give the nonfarmer many extra dollars in income and rightfully 
would increase the consumers’ cost very little, if any. Example: 
Three pounds of wool in a man’s suit at 50 cents per pound equals 
$1.50 gross or 50 cents farmer’s net profit—farm net income has been 
around one-third of farm gross income—so the consumer’s added 
cost should not rightfully be any more than $1 extra, whether the 
suit retails for $20 or $100. A wholesaler of steel told me that urban 
business did not figure this way as they used percentage and the $1 
extra would be 66% percent more to the farmer, therefore they would 
ask $166.66 for the $100 suit instead of $101. Tying the farmers’ 
prices in with other groups, raising or lowering with them, would 
prevent problems of this order as their cost would be figured instead 
of a percentage. An example of cost: There is less than 3 cents of 
wheat—1 cent net—in a loaf of bread, so 2 cents extra to the farmer, 
making 3 cents net, would triple his income on this wheat. We find 
that the price of any raw material of any commodity has very little 
to do with the price of the finished product. 
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What would this cost the Government to pay one-half of the surplus 
loss? Economists have figured the farmers, with new machines, fer- 
tilizers, hybrid seeds, et cetera, could produce a 4- to 5-percent surplus. 
As an example, let us use an exaggerated 10-percent surplus and say 
for some unknown reason this 10-percent surplus was the total loss to 
the Government. The farmers’ national gross income, giving the 
farmer an income on a par with the nonfarmer, would be around $60 
billion, so this 10-percent surplus loss would be $6 billion loss to the 
Government. The farmers would receive at least $20 billion new 
wealth from parity income, from which the Government would receive 
at least $4 billion extra in taxes plus a much larger amount from the 
nonfarmer turnover of labor, services, and business. So how could 
the Government lose any money from paying one-half of the pro- 
rated loss ¢ 

For 20 years 1933-52, the cost to the United States Government was 
$1,194 million for supporting farm prices, while in the last 414 years 
the cost was $3,522 million. What caused this big difference? After 
reading the theory of the Secretary of Agric ulture, Mr. Benson, and 
his advisers in the news, I am sure farm prices could only go lower and 
our farm surplus would build up. My wife and I went to Washington, 
D. C., in March 1954 to hear them verify this, one way or the other, in 
the Agriculture Committees. Talking with one of Mr. Benson’s top 
advisers and economists, he said that 1f you got the price of anyone 
low enough, it would move. With today’s expanding economy, I dis- 
agree with this theory: let’s see if the many other groups of our 
economy follow this theory. 

At this time steel production had dropped from over 100 percent 
of production to less than 70 percent. Over one-third of our steel 
mills, with their supply lines, human and material, were a surplus not 
needed. This was a far larger percent of surplus than the farm sur- 
plus. Now did they say we will lower the price of steel so the con- 
sumer can buy it? No. They said that because of economic reasons, 
they would have to raise the price of steel, which they did. Rail- 
roads were running over $00,000 ears a week and they had dropped 
to below 600,000, so over 25 percent of their railroad equipment was 
surplus not nee ded. Did i say we must lower our freight rates so 
our cars will move?’ No. They asked the Government for a raise in 
their rates because of economic conditions and they got not only one 
but several. There was a surplus of all <p in the first half of 1954 
but how many lowered their prices? Over 314 million people were un- 
employed. The ‘y were not needed for ee so they too were surplus. 
Did they say we must lower our wages so people can employ us? No. 
Even our Congressmen, who are an exceptionally fine group of our 
economy, have a 100- percent surplus. For every Congressman in 
office, there was another who tried ver y hard to win. With this large 
surplus did they say, “We will lower our salaries so not so many will 
want the office’? No. They, with their intelligence, knew we had 
many new economic problems with our farthest neighbors, who are 
only a few hours away, and with our fast expanding economy, re- 
quiring more intelligent help, labor, and modern equipment, there- 
fore to do a good job an extra raise in their salary was necessary. 
Why do Mr. Benson and his advisers, after their experience of 414 
years of lowering farm prices, which has not only brought many hard- 
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ships to the farmer, but has continually built up the surplus, at a 
great expense to the Government, not change their nested and do 
like the other groups of our economy ¢ 

On our own farm we are putting in 40 percent more corn and using 
more fertilizer than we did before 1953. With lower prices, it takes 
more acres and bigger yields to try to hold up our standard of living. 
Suppose in 1953 Congress had enacted a law giving the farmers an 
average income on a par with the urban people and we had the same 
farm loss of $3,522 million, the largest farm loss in America’s history. 
What would this cost the urban and farm population per person ? 
One-half of the $3,522 million equals $1,761 million. Divided by our 
170 million population this would cost each person—the farmers also 
are taxpayers—an average of little over $10 each for their adequate 
food and fiber supply for the 414 years or less than $2.25 each per year. 
Now the $1,761 million prorated back to the 22 million farm popula- 
tion would be $80 per farm person plus the $10 he pays of the other 
half would be $90 for the 414 years or $20 a year average cost for each 
farm person to raise his present average income of less than $1,800 
in 1956 to a par of the nonfarmer’s average income of over $5,700 in 
1956. 

Prorating any farmers’ production loss back to the Government, 
the farmer should be figured in the simplest and most accurate way 
using the best fitted base for the different commodities as yield per 
acre, weights, gallons, bushels, bales, dollar sales, et cetera. 

Example: If a farmer sowed 100 acres of wheat and the average 
yield per acre was 20 bushels in his locality, 2,000 bushels would be 
vis base for prorating back any loss to him. With his income on a 
yar with the other groups of our economy, he would receive around 
$6,000 for the wheat. Now if the surplus loss to the Government was 
50 cents per bushel or $1,000 on his 2,000-bushel base, he would pay 
the Government $500—if it were $1 per bushel, he would pay $1,000— 
as he would pay any other Government tax. Cotton, corn, wool, live- 
stock, dairy and the other farm commodities would be figured on this 
same order but using the different bases as bales, pounds, bags, dollar 
sales, et cetera. Example: Suppose a farmer sold $10,000 worth of 
hogs or cattle, then if the surplus loss was 1 percent on these or $100, 
the farmer would pay $50 to the Government. The farmers would 
not like to pay any unnecessary tax, so without any dictation from 
the Government or anyone, they naturally would produce less of the 
commodities on which they paid a large tax and produce more of the 
commodities on which they paid very little or no tax, thereby taking 
care of our United States population needs very efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

Since the early 1930’s, after we presented this program before the 
United States Government, chief economists and statisticians said, “It 
would hold water.” The farmers have said that it would be splendid 
but that our Government would never do this for them. With parity 
income enacted, the farmers would receive around $3 for wheat, $2.25 
for corn, $0.45 for cotton, $31 for cattle, $25 for hogs, $6.50 for milk, 
and the other agricultural products on a like proportion. 

Suppose the farmers’ and the nonfarmers’ average income were 
reversed, with the nonfarmer receiving less than $1,800 and the farmer 


De py 


receiving over $5,700 what would be the reaction of the nonfarmer if 
= 
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Congress wished to pass a law to give him an average income on a 
par ‘with the farmer of over $5,700 ‘but any average loss from its en- 
actment, which should never be over 3 percent or $171, would be 
prorated one-half to the nonfarmer and one-half to the Government ? 
What would be the reaction of our Government? This would put 
them out of the business of buying and selling farm commodities and 
add many dollars to their coffers. 

In summarizing the three essentials, farm production cannot be con- 
trolled by either the farmers or the Government, so tod: vy we have the 
problem of taking care of any surplus. The simplest and most definite 
way we have found has been to let the producer care for this, by 
prorating any loss of a surplus back to him. Today we would let the 
United States Government pay one-half of this as they help business, 
transportation, and amortizations. 

There would be no Government controls on the farmers’ production 
but he would naturally produce less of the agricultural commodities 
on which he paid a tax and more on the commodities on which he paid 
none or very little tax. This would very efficiently take care of our 
food and fiber needs without any dictation from the Government ‘or 
anyone. We would have our Federal, State and local governments 
take any farm lands they own out of agricultural production, using 
them for game reserves, parks, and so forth, until later needed for 
food and fiber for our fast growing population. We would put a 
minimum wage on all low-income labor because of economic reasons 
in our expanding economy, for they alone could take care of any agri- 
cultural surplus, besides exchanging many urban made durable and 
nondurable products. 

Transportation: Today we believe we can consider it adequate with 
no serious problems. 

Exchange: Can any fairminded person say that the farmers should 
not have an income on a par with the nonfarmer when the farmers 
have an investment almost as large as all other businesses combined ? 

Some may say the farmers are only 13.6 percent of our population 
and Congress cannot do this for such a small group. If this is their 
theory, how do the bankers, packers, manufacturers, transportation, 
and the many other small groups of our economy, which are not 
nearly as large as 13 percent of our population, get so many favors 
from Congress? How many different groups of our economy are 
larger than 13.6 percent of our population ? 

The present laws do not allow the farmers to get together to set 
the price for their products on a par with the other groups—if this 
were possible—so about the only alternative is for Congress or some 
department of our Government to set these. Some may question the 
possibility of some prices being set too high or too low. Should any 
price be very much off, the greater production which we did not need 
would show a large pror ated tax, so these could be lowered and the 
products, with very little or no tax, are the ones we need and they 
could be raised. This would be a small detail. This would put the 
Government out of the business of buying and selling agricultural 
commodities and would add many dollars to its coffers. 

The two main problems today of keeping the three main essentials— 
production, transportation, and exchange—in balance are (1) mak- 
ing plans to take care of any surplus we may have and (2) raising 
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the farmers’ income to a par with the other groups of our economy 
which are essentials. These are must legislation, as essential as a 
good foundation for any building. Our other problems are more 
or less details which can be added or improved later. Example: 
The first automobile my father owned had the main essentials such 
as Chassis, wheels, steering and motor but without a top, windshield, 
or starter which were details that were added later with many others 
as the years passed. We must have the essentials first if we wish any 
farm plan to operate successfully. 

With the farmers’ income set on a par with the other groups of our 
economy, we would have more stable economy, new high levels of more 
employment, purchasing power, more and better homes, more jobs, 
more durable and nondurable products, better schools and roads, more 
leisure, more freedom and recreation, An abundance of agricultural 
products 1 is necessary for the continued prosperity of our Nation. 

(Clipping submitted by Mr. Simmermon is as follows:) 


FARMERS UNION ADOPTS FARM PLAN AS ONE For THEIR Support; DESIGNED 
To RELIEVE DIFFERENCE IN FARM Costs AND INCOMES—FOUR COUNTRIES 
REPRESENTED BY SPECIAL VISITORS 


Farmers of the southwestern sector of Madison County gathered at South 
Solon Monday evening to discuss their problems and to adopt a resolution aimed 
at putting the farm income on the same level as other workers, with a workable 
plan for sharing any surplus losses. They also played host to guests from Wales, 
Brazil, England and Austria, as well as other guests. 

The meeting of the Farmers Union, one of three major farm organizations 
operating in the area, accepted for their support, the Simmermon farm plan, 
developed and produced by one of their members, Emmet Simmermon. Accord- 
ing to the plan, it would do away with the wide year-to-year variations in the 
prices farmers receive for their products, put farm income on a par with other 
groups and stabilize the method of distributing the cost of bearing the surplus 
problenis. 

The Simmermon plan has been presented to leading agricultural experts 
across the country, including top agricultural economists in Columbus and 
Washington. Actually, it was pointed out that many experts have said the plan 
is so ideal that it seems almost impossibly easy to to manage. 

During the evening, which was highlighted by a roast duck dinner, the mem- 
bers discussed various farm problems with 3 Brazilian Ministry of Agri- 
culture public relations specialists and 8 European farm boys who have 
spent a year in this country as guests of the Farmers Union. They also had as 
guests for the evening representatives of the Madison Press Co. and WLW radio’s 
farm department. 

As a part of the program, WLW Farm Director Bob Miller recorded an inter- 
view with the three European guests for presentation on the Farm Program 
Sunday, December 1. Participating in the interview were Jack Stokes, England; 
Byron Thomson, Wales and Josef Doppler, Austria. 

The representatives of the Brazilian Government were in the area studying 
the methods used here to get information from the different agricultural agen- 
cies to farmers and their families. They were Pedro Lima, a leading agricultural 
magazine writer; Edward S. Whitehurst, special public relations assistant in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Jose Salazar, chief of the Brazilian agricultural 
information service. Their interpreter was Hernan Cabrera, who is with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture. The 
group had spent a week studying the various farm programs operated by WLW 
radio. 

Another guest of the Farmers Union was their State chairman Joseph Fichter, 
who introduced the guests, and explained the program. 

In a report on the State meeting, Roger Exline discussed the points brought 
out showing the rising costs of farm production compared to the decreasing in- 
come on today’s farms. He also reviewed several other points of interest in the 
business session at the Columbus meeting. 
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Mrs. SimmerMon. Now, Mr. Poage and honorable members of the 
committee, would you please turn to our next statement. 

It is our understanding that after the conclusion of these agricul- 
tural hearings, the House Committee on Agriculture wants to be able 
to report to ‘the House recommendations for legislation in one pack- 
age, embracing commodity-by-commodity proposals. If the farmers 
of tod: ay had an income on a par with the nonfarmers, if we had no 
agricultural surplus problems, and if we were not dipping too heavily 
in the United States Treasury, I do not believe there would be a need 
for this committee hearing today, therefore, the farmer’s income, our 
surplus, and the expense of agric ‘ultural programs to the United States 
Government is, we believe, what we should try to correct, possibly ina 
one-package plan. 

With our plan (the Simmermon farm plan) there are no controls 
on the farmer’s production but if there were a loss from some agricul- 
tural surplus this is prorated back one-half to the farmer, which he 
pays as any other tax and the Government would pay the other half to 
which we would add a $2,000 limit to any one farmer or farm. After 
our grass roots experience in presenting this plan in different farm 
meetings of the different organizations the last 8 months, we believe 
some groups of the farmers “would be willing to set the precedent of 
standing on their own hind legs without any help from the Govern- 
ment on a surplus loss. 

Attending a farmers’ meeting in Dayton, Ohio, in January of this 
year in which the dairy problem was discussed—we have never had a 
dairy on our farm—we presented this plan telling them it had cost the 
Government $16 per cow to try to support their milk prices for the year 
1956-57. We told them parity income would average around $6.50 per 
hundred but if they had a 50-cow dairy and surplus es: was $16 per 
cow they would pay the Government $400 for that year. This was hke 
stirring up a hornet’s nest. They said they could now heat an income 
like the workers in other businesses; that if would be simple to prorate 
the tax per cow or per hundred, and others said they would be glad to 
pay all the surplus loss if the Government would set a price based on 
parity income. 

On page 516 of the Congressional Record—Senate—January 16, 
1958, column 1, Senator Aiken states: 
the total actual loss on the dairy program for that year, fiscal year 1956—57, 
could not be far from $100 million. This is a far cry from the $379 million re. 
ferred to in the release and also a far cry from the losses sustained as a result 
of earlier programs. 

The $379 million figure is around $16 per cow. Based on 1955 pro- 
duction $16 per cow would be around 30 cents per hundred if the dairy 
farmer paid all the surplus loss. 

We have had about the same reaction with grain and livestock. We 
have been consuming almost all our meats produced, therefore, the 
farmers should have very little, if any, loss in the livestock industry. 
It takes 7 pounds of feed to produce 1 pound of meat, so a little more 
meat would soon reduce the stockpile of feed. 

We read and hear the expression, “if we could only get our produc- 
tion and consumption in balance then our prices would go up.” We 
have never heard nor seen an explanation of what w ould make these 
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go up if they were in balance. Have you? We traced one com- 
modity—wool—back to 1914 and found it was very short in production 
in comparison with consumption since 1914, we import one-half to 
two-thirds wool and found its parity price- level, instead of being sk 
high and on a black market for any commodity this scarce, down wit 
the level of corn, wheat, and cotton of which we have a large surplus. 

What controls the farmers’ price? Surely, supply and demand do 
not. The farmer takes his production, which could represent a few 
hours or over a year of work and asks: “What will you give me?” 
Even though he knows the price quoted to him does not give him a fair 
return for his labor, because of the economic reasons he sooner or 
later will have to put his labor on the market. If the farmer could 
buy on the same market then he would have an equal opportunity with 
the balance of our economy. 

The farm market today—lI, an Ohio farmer wish to sell some grain. 
I get in touch with a farm elevator and if it is in the morning he will 
probably tell me he will get the market from the Chicago Board of 
Trade around 11 a. m. and will let me know then. If it is the after- 
noon after the Chicago market is closed he will quote me a price on 
Chicago’s last bid. The same is true of livestock and most of our 
agricultural commodities. Now if we could buy on this same market 
an automobile today, February 7, 1958, Chicago would show the 
statistics of one of the largest stocks of new cars on hand in the his- 
tory of the United States so the $3,000 car should not be worth over 
$1,500, according to Chicago farm markets. With the bad. weather 
this time of the year, the farmer has very little use for their tractors 
or other farm machinery so the Chicago price of a $5,000 tractor 
should be around $3,000. Would labor stand for a Chicago market 
with their unemployment which in proportion to farm commodities 
would be reduced almost 50 percent ? 

What groups besides the farmers can you name would? Years ago 
they sold the colored slave on the auction block. The buyers were not 
buying the individual. They were buying the labor they saw in him. 
Today farmer’s labor is sold on the same market. Do we have to have 
another war with today’s modern economy to give the farmer an 
average income on a par with the other groups of our economy ? 

The following are some of the suggestions and charts we would be 
pleased to have this committee consider to give the farmers an average 
income on a par with the average income of the other groups of our 
economy, disposing or taking care of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities and doing this without an excessive expense to the United 
States Government. 

From our grassroots experience the last 8 months with the different 
farm groups, we are sure the dairy farmers, if given an average parity 
income price for their milk with the average nonfarmer income, will 
pay all the loss from their surplus. We believe this is what the Con- 
gress and the administration wants, A milk bill on this order costing 
the Government almost nothing and represented now would be an 
excellent test of whether they really want to help the farmer. 

1. Today the dairy industry buys the milk wholesale, f. o. b. at their 
plant. They manufacture this into fluid milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
powdered milk, et cetera, but for any surplus of butter, cheese, pow- 
dered milk, et cetera, they ask the United States Federal Government 
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for a check. If by a new law, they prorated the surplus loss back to 
the producer, we would let the dairy industry make what products 
they could sell in the open market and export, like any other business, 
including their normal or necessary carryover but the farmers’ sur- 
ge milk that he did not need could be made into feed which would 

sold back to the farmer or feedstores prorating the loss back to the 
producer according to his production—the dairy bought in hundred 
pounds. The amount prorated should be policed by some group of 
our Government to see that the farmers are only paying for their 
surplus. This would put the Government out of buying and selling 
dairy products. 

2. Wool: A commodity of which we have been importing one-half 
to two-thirds for our United States population needs since 1914 could 
be on the same order as milk but should not have any surplus worries 
and with very little cost to the United States Government. Parity 
income price at $1 plus per pound would increase our sheep popula- 
tion which has been diminishing for years and in turn would put many 
acres of the Plains States in grass which now are part of the cause of 
our surplus wheat. 

3. Sugar products would be on the same order as milk and wool 
with possibly a few minor changes. 

4. Livestock: We do not have any surplus of livestock as our 
imports are larger than our exports and prorating any loss back to the 
farmer would be on dollar sales. 

Example: If you sold $10.000 worth of total livestock and there 
was a 5-percent surplus or $500, if this was disposed of at a 50-percent 
loss or $250, you would pay $125. Perhaps the livestock farmers 
would pay all their loss without any cost to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

5. Corn: The bushels of corn are about the some as combined 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye and soybeans. The total average 
production for the years 1941-55 was around 3.1 billion bushels of 
which over 90 percent was domestic disapparance. An average of 
over 2.7 billion was fed to livestock. The surplus of corn was about 
214 percent. Parity income, we believe would be around $2 per bushel. 

Example 1: Using $2 per bushel, 214 percent surplus, prorating 
one-half of the loss back to the producer or 214 cents per bushel and 
using a $2,000 limit to a farm or farmer. 








| | 
Bete nc a | 2 Se | 20,000 | 40,000} 80, 000 100, 000 
TN ee | $1,858 | $1. 858 $1. 858 $1. 816 $1.766 | $1. 741 $1. 736 
Farmer’s cost... ....-------- $284 | $710 | $1,420 | $3,680 | $9,360 | $20.720 | $26, 400 
Government cost_......--..---- $284 $710 | $1,420 $2,000 | $2,000 $2, 000 $2, 000 


Example 3: A 5-billion-bushel crop with the extra billion disposed 
of at a $1.50 loss per bushel, the prorated cost to the farmer and the 
Government 26.4 cents per bushel, production and net. 


(0 A Es 


20,000 | mun | sooo | 100, 000 
} IE ae ee 


$1, 572 $1.52 | $1. 497 $1. 492 


2, 000 | 5,000 | 10, 000 
$1. 736 $1. 736 | $1. 672 








Instead of a soil bank, if we used a surplus grain feed bank giving 
the farmer who feeds grain a certain number of bushels of grain for 
22211—58——-9 
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feed only in return for not producing a certain number of acres of his 
total acreage of all his farm regardless of location. This could use 
all our surplus grains in a very short time. This would take away 
the bushels the farmers had been producing plus the bushels the 
Government gave them from their CCC stock. As the CCC stock was 
obtained from past legislation, we believe, it would be only fair to 
the farmer and to the Government to list only one-half of the cost 
of this grain to be prorated back to the farmer and the Government. 

This together with Public Law 480, we believe could move our sur- 
plus with very little retaliation. 

6. Wheat: Wheat using a 900 million bushel crop with a parity in- 
come price $2.90 and disposing of 300 million bushels with our in- 
ternational trade agreements and Public Law 480 at a $1.52 per 
bushel equals $1.38 loss or an average of 23 cents per bushel loss on 
oe total production to the farmer and the Government up to $2,000 
imit. 








Bushels. 2, 000 5, 000 10, 000 | 20, 000 | 40, 000 80, 000 100, 000 
Net price ean 2. 67 $2. 67 $2. 64 $2. 54 $2.49 $2. 4616 $2. 46 
Farmer’s cost __.. ‘ $460 $1, 150 $2,600 | $7,200 | $16,400 | $34,000 | $44,000 
Government cost -.....-.-..--- $460 $1, 150 | $2,000 | $2,000 | $2,000! $2,000 | $2, 000 


| 


Example II: Same example I with 1,200 million bushel crop and 
the 300 million bushels extra with a $2.14 per bushel loss equals 44 
cents per bushel loss to each farmer and to the Government up to 
$2,000 limit. 


Net price.........--- $2.67 | $2.67 $2. 64 $2. 54 $2.49 | $2. 4614 $2. 46 
Farmer’s cost..._. $460 | $1,150 | $2,600 | $7,200 | $16,400 | $34,000 $44, 000 


ee 2, 000 5, 000 | 10, 000 20, 000 40, 000 80, 000 | 100, 000 
Government cost - $460 | $1, 500 2, 000 2,000 | $2,000 | $2,000 $2, 000 
| | | 


Example III: Same as examples I and II with 1,500 million bushel 
crop and the 300 milkion bushels extra with a $2.68 per bushel loss 
equals 62 cents per bushel on the 1,500 million bushel crop. 


| 
encs Gtgecbedus 2, 000 5, 000 10, 000 20, 000 40, 000 80, 000 





Bushels___..- 100, 000 
Net price._..- | Sa $2. 28 $2. 06 $1. 86 $1. 76 $1.71 $1. 6844 $1. 68 
WOE BAUR. oo 0stvkdicene $1, 240 $4,200 | $10,400 | $22,800 | $47,600 — $97,200 | $122,000 
Government cost__.._...._.---- $1, 240 $2, 000 $2, 000 $2, 000 $2, 000 $2, 000 | $2, 000 


Cotton: Example I—12-million-bale crop, 9 million bales United 
States consumption, 3 million bales disposed through international 
trade, 51 cents per pound; so using this price for the 9 million home 
consumption and a 24-cent-per-pound loss on the 3 million bales ex- 
ported equals an average price of 3 cents per pound to each producer 
and the United States Government up to a $2,000 limit per farm or 
per farmer. 


100, 000 200, 000 500, 000 








Production in pounds. 1, 000 2, 000 5, 000 50, 000 
Net price per pound ___ $0. 48 $0. 48 $0. 48 $0. 48 $0. 47 | $0. 46 $0. 456 
Cost to farmer $30 | $60 | $150 $1, 500 $4,000 | $10,000 | $28, 000 


Cost to Government $30 | $60 | $150 $1,500 | $2,000 | $2. 000 $2. 000 


Example II: Same as example I but with a 15 million bale crop 
and the extra 300 million bales was disposed of at a 41 cents per 
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bushel loss or an average loss of 614 cents per pound, each to the 
producer and the Government up to a $2,000 limit. 


| 
Production in pounds__.---_- eink deine 1, 000 2, 000 5, 000 50, 000 100, 000 400, 000 
Net price per pound. -.-_----- aed $0.4444) $0.4444) $0. 441¢ $0. 42 $0. 40 $0. 3844 
Proaaeer 6 G00... .-.---6.+..- ahr aca $65 | $130 $325 $4,500 | $11,000 $50, 000 
Government cost $65 | $130 $325 $2, 000 $2, 000 $2, 000 


Example III: Same as examples I and II but with an 18 million 
bale crop and the extra 300 million bales was disposed of at a 43 cents 
per bushel loss or an average loss of 9 cents per pouad each to the 
producer and the United States Government up to $2,000 limit. 


Production in pounds-..---.- ed 1, 000 2, 000 | 5, 000 50, 000 100, 000 400, 000 
Net price per pound. --_--- $0. 42 $0. 42 | $0. 42 $0. 37 $0. 35 $0. 335 


(Tables submitted are as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—1941-55 bushels produced, combined totals 


{Totals in thousands] 


+ edo ies 
| Wheat | Corn | Oats | Barley Rye | Soy- Produc- | Total 
| beans | tion total | acres 


| 
| } | 
1941-45. . .- 948, 580 | 2, 928, 642 | 1, 267,222 | 331,640 | 34,344 | 170,028 | 5,720,456 | 231, 067 
1946-50... .-- a I 1, 184, 749 3, 094, 663 | 1,354,850 | 280,614 | 21,846 | 230,107 | 6, 165, oe | 235, 675 
1950... _ ef 1, 019, 344 | 3, 074, 914 | 1,369,199 | 303,772 | 21,403 | 299,249 | 6, 087, 231, 504 
lio 
| 


1951... 988, 161 | 2,925,758 | 1,277,647 | 257,213 | 21,517 | 253,777 os 24, 073 | | 232, 875 
1952... 1, 306, 440 | 3, 291,994 | 1, 217, 433 228, 168 | 16,146 | 298, 838 , 359, 020 | 231, 966 
, 1, 173, 071 | 3,209,896 | 1,153,205 | 246,723 | 18,894 | 269, 169 e 070, 958 | 233, 515 
See deen 983, 900 | 3,057,891 | 1,409,601 | 379, 254 | 25,935 | 341,075 | 6,197,656 | 229, 412 
pe 936, 761 | 3, 241, 536 L, 499, 282 | 400,295 | 29,675 | 371,106 | 6,478,658 | 228, 602 


VOR. ccaccuss 


1, 072, 126 | 3, 103, 162 | 1, 318, 730 | | 303, 460 | 23, 720 | 279, 669 | 6, 100, 906 231, 827 


The bushels of corn are around the total bushels of the other five. These six 
grain crops use two-thirds of our grain crop acres. New fertilizers, hybrid seeds, 
chemicals, modern machinery, etc., together with our agricultural programs have 
not changed our production. 


TABLE 2.—Acres seeded, planted, and in cultivation 


Soy- | Sorghum] Culti- 
beans | Total [planted '| vated 


Wheat | Corn 
cotton 2 


Oats | Barley| Rye 


1941-45 average. .......--- 61, 412 | 90,946 | 43,698 | 15,823 
1946-50 average 7 85,811 | 44,117 | 12, 130 235, 675 | 253,022 | 274, 925 

71, 287 | 82,859 | 45,044 | 13, 101 504 | 247, 559 | 266, 188 
83.275 | 41,015 | 10,790 | 3, 75 | 247,903 | 276, 098 
£2, 230 | 42,341 | 9, 190 | i 231, 966 | 2447255 | 271, 440 
81, 574 | 43,220 | 9, 615 | 16,719 | 233,515 | 248, 105 | 273, 349 
82,185 | 46,898 | 14,740 | 4,178 | 18,872 | 229, 412 | 249, 960 | 269, 751 
81, 492 | 47,379 | 16,348 | 5,176 | 20,008 | 228, 602 | 252, 566 | 270,072 


sik 
| 


| 
| 
t | 


4 = 
, 067 | 244, 242 ae 265, 406 


; | 83,796 | 44,214 “12, 706 ), 319 | 231,827 | 248,401 | 270,904 


1 Added. 
2 Added July 1. 


Table 3 shows the combined total acreage of our six large grain crops, also 
with sorghum and cotton added. 

Table 2 shows a lower acreage in 1953 and 1954 of the six large grain crops 
but with sorghum added in table 3 their acreage are average. 
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TABLE 3.— Wool 


[In thousands of pounds} 





| 











United | Imported Imported | Total wool 
Years States total for con- carpet | imported 
production | sumption wool 
| 
| | 
I ie Si i TR ae ce ..| 428, 533 | 656, 076 | 100, 058 758, 132 
BEE Sanntannnss GSAS TAIT 285, 289 466, 244 | 258, 679 | 720, 925 
PbS on cdnttbics~ sadaianndencdaGegs op | 249, 344 402, 033 315, 133 | 717, 166 
tb sepducsdtdhudsprebnowket ben dutn <oune 253, 991 430, 614 126, 149 556, 763 
i ithty oli Di steer tne< das diertegeegees~ sons — 266, 909 379, 677 165, 269 | 544, 946 
OR haa ib ALS CATR UCLA eee 274, 458 260, 804 188, 046 | 448, 850 
bch tint ek piedad 4465466 pb oboe) oat 44d éh S05 279, 307 159, 580 144, 767 | 304, 347 
De ickfac nA hgre et en ddictas 2h aces ce es 274, 970 169, 054 185, 958 | 355, 012 
| 





Source: P. 34, Agricultural Statistics, 1956. 


Agriculture prices, January 15, 1958, by Crop Reporting Board, United Siates 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., page 5 — the following per- 
centage of January 1958 parity prices; cotton, 72; corn, 54; wheat, 80; wool, 65. 

The United States farmers production is very short in comparison to the 
United States needs yet the parity percentage is still around the level of cotton, 
corn, and wheat of which we have a large surplus. 


TABLE 4.—Number of farms, small and large, in corn, wheat, and cotton 


Acres 


Under 50 | 50 to 99 ~=| 100 to 199 | 200 to 299 | 300 to 499 = 500 to 999 | 1,000 and 





| 


| | over 
ite ; as aS oe See eae de Ae eee 
Wheat. .-._- : 750, 559 77, 377 52, 104 21, 832 15, 953 | 6,111 1, 526 
SE, Smo odes | 507, 478 42, 897 21, 800 5, 833 3, 057 | 1, 139 273 
a 2, 353, 329 366, 930 117, 777 12, 640 3, 598 1727 me 
| 








1 500 acres and up. 


If you moved only the corn farms under 50 acres this alone would move almost 
one-half of our farm population to where? ‘To the already crowded towns? 


TABLE 5.—Farm cost and returns 1956 with comparisons: Family and commercial 
farms 


| 


Average gross farm income Average net farm income of dollar 


gross income 





ee ee 
eis eee ua T | i 
| 1947-49] 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 pen 1953 1954 1955 1956 








Delta small... .--- 
Delta large-scale - _ - 


$3, 290 
66, 686 


$4, 273 
77, 176 


$4,070 | $3, 682 


$0.59 | $0.49 | $0.47) $0.50 $0. 45 
69, 126 | 61, 740 | 


31 . 32 . 30 .37 - 34 














Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 176, June. 1957, Agricultural Research Service, p. 31, 


This chart shows the small farmer far more efficient than the large com- 
mercial farmer. 

Mr. Stmmermon. Would the urban people ever buy food cheaper 
from the large-scale farmer ? 

Which will make the better rural America? To have one farmer or 
corporation whose main incentive is to hire his help as cheaply as 
possible with machines to get more dollars to buy more land to get 
more dollars to buy more land, generally with very little interest in 
civic activities, or to have several young couples who love the soil 


| 
| 
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get started in life on this same ground, raising their families, having 
a personal interest in church, schools, and civic affairs? Besides 
charts show smaller farms can produce food cheaper than the large 
corporations. Do we want a country with 2 automobile manufac- 
turers, 2 appliance companies, 2 farmers, and soforth, where we would 
have an economy that the few heads wished to give us? Would we 
not then have a few heads at the top of our Government, as they 

could make the decisions much more quickly and efficiently than our 

Congress today? Where are we drifting In our modern economy? 
Are we losing our democracy? Please give the American farmer an 
average income on a par with the average nonfarmer so he will have 
at least a fighting chance with Goliath and not be sold out. 


TABLE 6.—IJncome levels in 1955 
Median income: 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers: 
Ser-cremoyen cack ot ate Ae Ee aie ———— 
CN i ee eterna ditt nr cin een api Q cated 5, 269 
Managers, officials and proprietors, excluding farm: 


pele - Garman vee 2 SU i ee a) el 21S ee 
PMID. DS Set ee ea sess shel oitet 3 et caked cbt bin 7 
Farmers and farm mani gers cach Bosaitee es totes ha obec Mieen ieei tens can ) ee 


Source: Money Income of Persons, p. 316, Statistical Abstract, 1957. 


Please note that disparity there. 

The self-employed and salaried have a set price. The farmers ask: 
“What will you give me?” In this modern world of high economics 
and high intelligence, will we close our eyes to the farmers who are 
the most efficient group of our economy in giving our United States 
population a choice of a food table comparable to no other nation 
and ignore them when they only ask to be given an average price set 
on a par with the average nonfarmer instead of “What’ ‘il you give 
me ¢” 

Our stay here on earth is very short compared to eternity. It is 
but the twinkling of an eye. We hope your committee with divine 
wisdom and understanding will release a bill to stabilize the farmer’s 
future as well as our entire economy and that the Master will say 
to you: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Enter thou 
| into the joys of thy Lord.” 

We wish to commend our Congress for their most excellent work 
of creating and legislating Public Law No. 480. This not only helps 
the American farmer but it should also help many foreign nations 
and bring goed will. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. and Mrs. Simmermon, we are very much obliged 
to you for your very interesting presentation. I think that maybe 
some or all of the members might like to raise some questions about 
it, but, as you may know, we have already promised to hear the pres- 
entation of Mr. Newsom at this time and he is here now and I am go- 
ing to ask the members of the committee to forego any questions until 

after he has testified and then, if we possibly can, we would like to 
return to you. 

Mrs. SrumermMon. We would be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Poacr. And I thank you for your indulgence. 

Mrs. Stumermon. I would like very much to read from another 
paper. 





22211—58——_10 
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Mr. Poacs. We cannot do that right now because 1 have promised 
this time to Mr. Newsom. I do not know that we will be able to hear 
you later, but we will try. 

Now, Mr. Newsom, will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE; ACCOMPANIED BY GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR; AND FRED BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT 


Mr. Newsom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am terribly sorry, and I sincerely apologize for being a little late. 

Mr. Poace. Well, in view of what the weather has been 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. We are very happy to have you here, and we will be 
pleased to hear your statement, Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: We 
certainly appreciate your interest and your determination to dig 
deeply into this particular subject. These hearings are timely, indeed. 

The steady and painful decline in farm income, as well as the gross 
imbalance between farm and nonfarm returns from labor and capital 
investment, can be corrected in a constructive way only through action 
of the Congress. 

On behalf of Grange members all across the Nation, I want to ex- 
press our appreciation for the time, the energy, and the sympathetic 
understanding that members of this subcommittee—and your col- 
leagues on the other subcommittees—are giving to our problems. 

Of all the difficulties facing us, I can think of none more urgently 
in need of successful solution than those associated with the produc- 
tion and marketing of feed grains and livestock. Two facts stand out: 

1. There is virtually unanimous agreement throughout the coun- 
try that present programs for feed grains and livestock are, to say the 
least, inadequate. Present hodgepodge of programs have not suc- 
ceeded in leveling out the sharply fluctuating and costly cycles of the 
feed grain-livestock business. They have served to sustain producer 
income. They have not produced the kind of stability that would be so 
advantageous to producers and consumers alike. 

2. The second fact is that the feed grain-livestock segment of agri- 
culture is such a basic fact of our economy that the manner in which 
it is operated, and the adjustments that take place in it, have a pro- 
found effect on a very large share of all the rest of agriculture, and on 
our national economy as well. 

In pomt of commodity values, income to be derived, and numbers 
of farmers and ranchers involved, the business of feed grain utiliza- 
tion and livestock marketing is unsurpassed in agriculture. 

I would emphasize that all feed grains and livestock must be con- 
sidered together for program purposes. They cannot be considered 
individually because out on the farms and in the markets they are 
inseparable. 

Livestock supplies and livestock prices ‘react directly, within a 
year’s time, to supplies of feed grain. An oversupply of feed grain 
consistently sets the stage for an oversupply of livestock. And an 
oversupply of livestock is consistently measured in terms of declining 
prices and reduced farm income. 
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Every program to support the price of feed grains is a program to 
support the price of livestock. 

Every knowledgeable livestock producer recognizes that, over a 
period of years , cheap feed grains are financial poison. 

It is with these facts in mind that the National Gr: ange has under- 
taken to develop, for your consideration, the framew ork of a new 
program for feed grains and livestock. This program is designed 
to age te three basic objectives: 

The adjustment of farm and market supplies of feed grains 
nto reasonable balance with domestic and export demand. 

A reduction of 50 percent in present carryover supplies down to 
an ‘adaauate reserve level of about 30 million tons of feed grains and 
other concentrates. 

3. Stabilization of feed grain and livestock prices at levels fair 
to both producers and consumers. 

The supply of feed grains and other concentrates has been climbing 
steadily during the past 5 years. This year’s supply is 51 million 
tons larger than 5 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I almost feel apologetic for giving you these figures 
in here for presentation to this committee when we know full well 
the members of this committee know exactly what the score is. I hope 
you will understand that this is from an intention to give you our basis 
for our conclusions and certainly is not meant to be any insult to the 
intelligence of this committee. 

Mr. Poacr. We understand, Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. Newsom. The 1957 crop of feed grains is estimated to be 23 
million tons larger than the 1952 crop. 

The carryover of feed grains has increased 29 million tons in the 
same 5 years. 

Even after allowing for the heavier rate of feeding this year—due 
primarily to the high moisture content of corn and sorghum grains 
and to the relatively low feed prices—the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that carryover stocks into 1958-59 are likely to increase to 
60 million tons. This would be 11.1 million tons larger than they were 
a year earlier. 

Even with present heavy feeding, we have a very substantial prob- 
lem that must be met. We are producing more than we are using 
and we are adding to stocks on hand. These stocks are now twice as 
large as they need to be, we believe, to provide us with an adequate 

safety reserve. 

In addition, the USDA reports that stocks of wheat on January 1 
amounted to more than 1,377,000 bushels—nearly two-thirds of which 
was owned by the Government or was under Government loan. Much 
of this wheat is not of high milling quality and, it seems obvious, is 
more suitable for industrial and other nonfood uses, including feed. 

Our excessive reserve of feed-grain stocks not only acts to depress 
the market price of grains, it subjects livestock, poultry, and dairy 
prices to the constant jeopardy that goes with low-price feed. 

Our task, then, is to bring feed-grain production into balance with 
requirements and, at the same time, gradually reduce the excessive 
supplies already on hand. 

This can be accomplished in 3 years, we believe, through a pro- 
gram designed to reduce production by approximately 15 percent 
each year. 
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Half of this reduction is needed to permit a feedback, from Gov- 
ernment stocks into farm use, of about 10 million tons of grain a year 
for the 3-year period. It would cut carryover stocks from 60 million to 
30 million tons. 

_ The other half of the reduction is needed to bring annual supply 
into balance with annual disappearance. 

Here are our recommendations for the 3-year adjustment program: 

1. Abolish corn-acreage allotments and eliminate the designation 
of a commercial corn-producing area as such. 

2. Encompass all feed grains in the feed-grain program, including 
corn, oats, barley, grain, sorghum, and wheat and rye grown for feed. 

3. Establish a conservation base for each farm producing feed 
grains. The conservation base would include the acreage utilized 
during the past year for farm buildings, roads, woodlands, perma- 
nent pasture, hay, and rotation forage. The conservation base would 
also include land retired from cultivation under either the acreage 
reserve or conservation reserve parts of the soil bank. 

4. Offers producers a 3-year contract to shift the larger of (a) 
20 acres, or (4) 20 percent of their average feed-grain acreage during 
the preceding three years, to a net increase in their conservation base. 

The 20 percent reduction in acreage is necessary, we believe, to ob- 
tain a 15 percent reduction in production. Half of this decrease is 
needed, you will recall, to bring current production into line with 
requirements. The other half of the decrease is needed to permit a 
practical feedback of CCC carryover stocks to the farm at a rate of 
about 10 million tons a year. 

As part of the contract, farmers would be required to apply appro- 
priate conservation practices on the land. 

The contracts, we believe, should be subject to cancellation at the 
beginning of any marketing year by mutual agreement between the 
Secretary and the producer. 

This is thrown in here because of the uncertainty of changes that 
might take place and we think perhaps the act should specifically 
provide for this cancellation by mutual agreement although as matters 
stand presently we see no occasion that might make this desirable. 

This is a latitude necessary to meet any abnormal and unexpected 
developments in weather, production, or price. 

5. As an incentive to farmers to participate in the program, the 
Department of Agriculture should be authorized to: 

(a) Give cooperating farmers a negotiable draft on CCC stocks 
equal to 50 percent of the normal production of feed grains from the 
acres added to the conservation base. 

(6) Make annual conservation payments on the feed-grain acre- 
age added to the conservation base. These payments, we believe, 
should be at a rate which, when combined with inkind payments 
from CCC stocks, would be high enough to maintain net income from 
the contract land at a comparable level with land kept in production. 
This rate might be calculated as a percentage of the value of feed 
grains produced from the contract land during the preceding year. 

(c) Provide feed-grain support at 80 percent of parity on 85 
percent of the normal production established in the preceding 3 years. 
There would be no feed-grain support for noncooperating producers. 

The limitation of price support to 85 percent of normal production, 
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before contract, would effectively deter farmers, we believe, from 
efforts to increase per-acre yields on their remaining feed-grain acre- 
age. That is to increase it reasonably, we mean. 

The draft of CCC stocks must be negotiable, we believe, in order 
to be practical. We further believe it must be negotiated within 1 
year of the date of issue. As we have considered it, the draft would 
be negotiable purchase order against the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and its value would be shown in terms of 80 percent of the 
parity price for corn. 

At current parity, that would be about $1.39 a bushel multiplied 
by 50 percent of the normal yield on the number of acres added to 
the conservation base under the program. 

A farmer could use this purchase order, as we see it, in three main 
ways. He could present it to his grain dealer for grain in the amount 
indicated. He could surrender it to his loca] ASC office in lieu of 
grain at the time his Government loan is called. Or he could present 
the draft for money payment at his ASC office or to any grain dealer 
or broker prepared to handle the instruments. 

I would emphasize, however, that the purchase orders are for grain 
held by CCC. For every order paid off in money by the ASC office, a 
corresponding amount of CCC-owned grain would be sold on the open 
market at the support level. 

After 3 years of adjustment in accordance with the provisions of the 
program, we would expect to have: 

i. Annual production geared to reasonable balance with annual 
requirements. 

2. Carryover stocks reduced to a reasonable reserve volume of 
approximately 30 million tons. 

3. A prevailing market price for feed grains at, or above, the 
Government support level. 

+. A desirable degree of stability in livestock marketing and 
prices for producers, accompanied by an equally desirable sta- 
bility in the prices of livestock products to consumers. 

After 3 years of operation, we would also expect that : 

1. Half the acreage reduction could be restored. 

2. There would be no further need for in-kind distribution from 
CCC stocks as a means of reducing carryover. 

5. It might be necessary to place in operation a sustaining pro- 
gram of feed grain balance, although the need for such a program 
could be considerably modified in the meantime by changes (a) 
in the international situation, (4) in the condition of the domestic 
economy, or (¢) in the character of programs for wheat, cotton, 
and other major farm commodities. 

I should like to pause here, Mr. Chairman, long enough to interject 
that our recent experience clearly indicates that it is disasterous for 
farmers in the feed grain and livestock economy to try to increase the 
production and marketing of meats by a very substantial amount in 
any short period of time. 

T am sure the members of this committee understand what happened 
to the gross return from increasing sales of meat just a few years ago. 
It was a disasterous story. , 

On the other hand, we have clearly established the fact that we can 
gradually by small increments increase this meat consumption and the 
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economy will take it and that is why we put in this subsection (/) 
here, 

Now, if we can do this shift to increase the deproduction of livestock 
products in a reasonably stable and gradual sort of a basis, this pro- 
vides a real opportunity for increased farm income and this is exactly 
what we are trying to achieve. 

It is a well recognized fact, of course, that steady reductions in the 
past in the acreage allotments of such crops as cotton and wheat have 
paved the way for the present abnormal expansion of feed-grain 
production. 

The need for a sustaining feed-grain program, in short, will prob- 
ably depend in large measure on the various alternative income oppor- 
tunities available in agriculture. To the extent that income opportuni- 
ties in cotton and dairying may have improved during the 3-year 
period, for example, the hold-the-line requirements for feed grains 
would be lessened. 

In our opinion it is neither practical nor necessary to attempt at this 
time to anticipate and indicate with any show of certainty our feed- 
grain program needs as they may exist 3 years hence. It would be 
more practical, we believe, to appraise conditions as they develop and 
chart the course accordingly. 

What about the costs of ‘the program I have outlined ? 

As an average during the past 3 years, farmers have harvested feed 
grains (corn, oats, barley, and sorghums) from about 140 million acres 
a year. 

To reduce this acreage by 20 percent (28 million acres), and estimat- 
ing that conservation base, we would be assuming a cash payment cost 
of approximately $560 million a year for 3 years. 

The in-kind distribution of 10 million tons of CCC grain valued at 
the rate of $1.39 per bushel (80 percent of the parity price for corn) 
would represent an aprnzent cost to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of approximately $500 million. We may recognize, however, 
that much of the grain now owned by CCC was obtained at a lower 
rate. 

On the surface these costs would seem to be heavy. I would empha- 
size as forcefully as I can, however, that program costs must be evalu- 
ated in terms of what they buy. 

The cost of a feed grain-livestock program must be reckoned 
terms of the values at stake. 

We are considering the welfare and future prospects of a multi- 
billion-dollar industry. We are considering in feed grains and live- 
stock the source of about 60 percent of the total cash receipts by farm- 
ers from marketing. 

Accordingly. we are considering the financial ability of farmers and 
their families to function as customers for the products of labor and 
industry. 

I deeply appreciate the known attitude of most of the members of 
this committee and perhaps all of them to the effect that this situation 
is a very substantial factor in the threat that seems to face us all now 
as Americans. 

Nearly half of all the cropland in the United States is devoted to 
the production of feed grains. The investment in this land, in the 
crops, in production and storage equipment, in the dependent live- 
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stock, and in marketing facilities, clearly adds up to the fact that the 
feed grain-livestock industry is one of America’s major industries 
with a substantial influence on the total economy. 

So far we have been trying to deal with this large industry in a small 
way. We have been timid ‘and unrealistic in appraising the size of 
the job and its importance. 

Because of our failure so far to comprehend the true magnitude 
of the postwar forces at work in the feed grain-livestock industry, 
we have saddled ourselves with a continuing and costly pileup of feed 
grains without obtaining the kind of price stability we sorely need. 

We have subjected ourselves to an erratic and costly marketing 
system characterized by alternating periods of glut and cut, with pro- 
ducers taking heavy losses from the gluts and consumers paying more 
in times of short supply. 

A drop of $2 to $3 or more per hundred pounds in the national aver- 
age price for live hogs and cattle, following an expansion of grain, 
can add up close to a billion-dollar loss to producers i in a single market- 
ing year 

After each such loss, the pendulum swings in the other direction. 
Short supplies are translated into higher retail prices which add to the 
consumer cost of living or force the housewife to cut down on live- 
stock products for her family. 

The combined impact of these two aspects of feed-grain production 
is of tremendous consequence to the Nation’s economy. 

Our present attempts to hold back the use of grains and keep them 
in storage are not without cost. It is generally conceded, I believe, 
that warehousing costs alone are now running in the neighborhood of 
$1 million a day. 

Can we afford the cost of a 3-year program to use up excessive 
stocks of grain and bring stability to one of America’s basic industries ? 

Perhaps the question can be stated even better in another way: 

Can we afford not to pay the cost for a program of stability ? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Newsom, we are greatly obliged to you for what I 
think is one of the best statements presented to this committee. I 
want to take this opportunity to tell you how much this committee 

eee your willingness to come in here and frankly talk about 

‘eal issues. 

It has been a source of disappointment many times to us on this 
committee, where we have had people appear ‘here who purport to 
represent certain segments of farming in America, who purport to 
represent the farmers of America, and who have said that they did 
not know, when they were asked, whether they wanted higher levels 
of price support or lower levels of price support for feed grains. 

You, Mr. Newsom, have met the problem frankly and you have 
recognized that it is here and that it must be dealt with and you have 
recognized that the key to American agriculture, the prosperity of 
(merican agriculture is frankly meeting that problem and finding 
the correct answer for it. 

I believe that all of us can agree that we should have a prosperous 
agriculture in America and if there is to be such a thing as a prosper- 
ous American agricultural economy, certainly then you have to have a 
prosperous livestock agricultural economy and we must have substan- 
tially higher feed prices, if we are to have full prosperity for the pro- 
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ducers of feed grains or the producers of livestock, and neither of 
them, neither the producer of the feed nor the producer of the live- 
stock has even had full prosperity in our American agriculture. 

And I do appreciate the fact, Mr. Newsom, that you as the head of 
one of our great farm organizations will at least come up and talk 
frankly and tell the truth as you see it. 

Now if your plan will achieve what it seeks to achieve, it looks 
good to me. I know that it will cost a great deal of money, as you 
point out. I do not think that we can sit around here and talk about 
an effective program for 60 percent of agriculture of this country and 
talk about it in small terms because we simply, in that way, cannot 
make it effective, if we approach it with the idea that we are going 
to get a bargain—but it will be a bargain for American agriculture 
if we can maintain prosperity in our great feed industry and in our 
great livestock industry. 

As you no doubt know, I represent an area where ¢ -otton is the most 
important crop; but I know perfectly well that prosperity for the feed 
and livestock industry is important to the people in the cotton indus- 
try and I know that there is no segment of agriculture that is more 
important or as important as feed and livestoc k. 

You have presented something here this morning that looks good, 
that looks like it is practical on ‘its face and it looks like it might be 
what we want and I think that I can speak for the committee when 
I say that we appreciate the fact that you have given this as much 
thought as you have and have given it some real consideration. 

Any questions, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Newsom, I want to start off by congratulating you on your very 
fine statement that struck to the bottom of the problem and I concur 
with what the chairman has said, we appreciate the fact that you 
are grappling with the issues because we have had other groups com- 
ing here who supposedly represented the attitude of the farmer 
and they are all either at the top or the middle, but you get right down 
to the bottom of it. I am delighted with your st: itement but there 
are certhain things that I would like to ask you about, if you would 
be kind enough to answer. 

Mr. Newsom. We will be delighted to do our best, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hitt. First of all, what bothers me at the moment is the price 
of livestock, and not to talk about every type and kind but just about 
hogs—I see that the price of hogs is now at $20.50 a hundred and 
the price of cattle is getting around $30 a hundred. 

Would you tell us why, if you know, the livestock prices are high 
at this particular moment ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, this one is not an easy one for me because this 
comes as a bit of a surprise. Six months ago or a year ago I really 
did not feel that we had too much opportunity of having the present 
price structure at this stage of the game. 

I think that perhaps two factors are worthy of mention, however. 
One of them is that a good many of us, including government itself, 
made an all-out effort to point to the danger coming out of the im- 
balance which was emanating in feed grains and livestock. 

Furthermore, Mr. Congressman, most of us may not have terribly 
long memories sometimes, but we have memories that go back for 4 
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or 5 years and we know very well what happened to the feed grain 
and livestock economy that last time we had this excess of feed grain 
in supply and I think that there was more than the usual restraint 
in our own area, Mr. Congressman, at least I know from conversations 
with my neighbors that there was much more than the usual restraint 
in the numbers of sows that bred and consequently the number of pigs 
that were farrowed. 

We thought we had real reason to believe that the big population 
was growing much more than it did and this was when we were scared 
to death about the hog prices. 

I am not as qualified to talk about cattle trends. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you yield for a question to help the witness? 

Mr. Hin. W ell, he does not seem to need any help. 

w Poacr. Well, not exac tly help; but would you bear in mind that 
for 7 to 9 years at least a very substantial portion of the cattle pro- 
duiae area of the United States has suffered from drought ? 

Mr. Newsom. Oh, yes, that was the second point. 

Mr. Poace. And right now or 6 months ago we began to try to get 
back into the cattle business? One year ago next month I sold the 
last group of cattle that I had and 2 weeks Tater it began to rain and 
since that time everybody has been wanting to get cattle, we have been 
stocking up or trying to stock up and everybody else has been trying 
too but it is going to take another year at least to do that, because you 
just cannot get the stock no matter what the price, and it will take 
at least another year. 

That, of course, has forced up the price of stocker cattle to rather 
fantastic figures and of course when it has done that, it has influenced 
all markets, of course, because you cannot influence the cattle mar- 
ket without influencing the hog market—although I recognize that 
that alone does not account for $20 hogs. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, it helps. 

Mr. Poace. And certainly it has placed a tremendous underpinning 
of strength under the whole livestock market—and of course that has 
nothing i in the world to do with the feed situation except that we have 
got grass and we aretrying to put stock on it to eat it because that is 
the only way that grass is worth anything to us—and that has 
strengthened the whole livestock situation tremendously and it seems 
to be bound to continue to do so for another year. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, but I would say that even though this is quite 
as important a factor, I was only speaking about the one I am most 
familiar with, first, but I would conelude, as I am sure I do not need 
to for the members of this committee, that the factors are now present 
for a catastrophe in the future if we do not act to prevent it. 

Mr. Hitt. I have another question, if I may ask. 

How do you come to the conclusion on page 4 of vour statement 
that, and you are talking about bringing feed-grain production into 
balance with the requirements and at the same time to reduce grad- 
ually the excess of supplies we have on hand already, and you say: 

“This can be accomplished in 3 years, we believe, through a pro- 
gram designed to reduce production by approximately 15 percent each 
vear.” 

Now are you talking about acreage reduction or bushel reduction? 

Mr. Newsom. We are talking about an acreage reduction in the 
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amount of 20 percent of the feed-grain base, in the hopes that we will 
get a volume reduction of 15 percent. 

We know full well that the 20 percent of our feed-grain acreage 
that we succeeded in shifting. The conservation base is not going to 
be the best acreage that we have. As a matter of fact, I am a little 
suspicious that we may have to discount this thing just a little. 

I met with our committee at its last meeting out in Chicago, our 
feed-grain committee and I am a little bit fearful that it is a little 
optimistic to assume that we will get a full 15 percent reduction by 
merely taking 20 percent of our acres out, but this was the consensus 
of opinion in the committee and I am prepared to try and defend it. 

May I at this time, Mr. Chairman, introduce Fred Bailey of our 
staff and also Gordon Zimmerman, who worked constantly with the 
feed-grain committee, it may be that they have information from time 
to time on these questions that I do not happen to have. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly, we will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Newsom. Did that answer the question ? 

Mr. Huu. That brings me to the next one which is important in 
my area. If you are going to assume—and now I am friendly to what 
you say, you are not being questioned by someone who doubts any- 
thing that you have stated in the entire statement—now I am asking 
you this question, in my own area, where we have had a tremendous in- 
crease the last year or two of grain sorghums, if you are going to cut a 
20 percent acreage in order to get a 15 percent reduction of produc- 
tion, I mean in ‘bushels or tons, how are you going to work out a 
scheme so that it will be fair to the farmer who has lived up to the 
conservation practice through reduction in his acreage, and then in 
our area, we have farmers who have been curtailed in wheat acreage 
and they immediately expand grain sorghums. I think in Nebraska 
it is considerably worse than Colorado, and I think Oklahoma comes 
possibly second—we are just talking about figures and not finding 
fault. How would you go about it? Do you say that the folks in 
Nebraska who have a tremendous crop in grain sorghums if you only 
give them a 20 percent cut and then you take on their area that didn’t 
even increase their grain sorghums in any particular acreage what- 
ever, that they stayed right along—and there are some of them—and 
that you will have to admit there are territories quite similar to that— 
how are you going to make 20 percent a baseline that will be just to 
all of them? How are we going to do that? In other words, how 
are we going to do that? How are we going to do that very thing 
that comes to my mind in eastern Colorado ? 

Mr. Newsom. This is one that we have discussed at great length. 
Frankly, we do not have the perfectly satisfactory answer to the 
thing. 

Mr. Hiri. I am glad to say that you expressed this little doubt. I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. Newsom. We are trying to understand the problems. And one 
of the problems there is that we have lived too long with the program 
that is not designed and never was designed in my opinion for current 
circumstances and conditions. 

I do not want to get too far afield from the subject matter that is 
before this particular committee, but an outstanding example of the 
truth of what you have just said is in the wheat picture itself. 
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I am aware of the fact that it may be idle to take the committee’s 
time to make this statement because I can’t prove it. But I feel 
certain that if the program that was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives twice having to do with the program for wheatgrowers, and 
passed the Senate once, if it could have Tee put into effect back in 
about 1954 or better still 1953, we would not have been plagued with 
this million and a third bushels of wheat now that is a feed-grain 
problem as much as the feed grains themselves. 

So we have got to face the situation of being in a jam here where 
we have got to take some pretty drastic action to create a condition 
where a reasonable program will have an opportunity to work. 

We are a little bit concerned—frankly I am concerned—about some 
inequity in taking the feed-grain reduction from the last 3 years’ 
performance in view of the fact that we did have 14 or 15 percent of 
farmers out in the feed-grain area that complied with the corn 
program. 

Il think that maybe there is going to be some necessity for a little 
udministrative latitude here to give a square deal to those fellows. 
But basically, we are up against this factor. We are not going to 
vet any adjustment, no matter what we pay for it, if we do not ree- 
ognize that we have got to start from exactly where we are, not where 
we would like to have been. And this is our only defense so far as 
| am concerned, Mr. Congressman. 

If my associates here want, and it is the pleasure of the committee 
to let them make further statements, all right. As I say they have 
lived more closely with each of these committees than it has been my 
privilege to do. 

Mr. Poacr. We will be glad to hear from either one of them. 

Mr. ZimMeRMAN. This question, of course, has been up many times 
and it isa very terribly vexing thing. How you get justice and equity 
hetween the farmer who has participated in the program, lived within 
his allotment. And then there is the situation of the farmer who has 
not only done that but has been an active participator in the soil con- 
servation district program and has adjusted his land use and has 
adopted the conservation practices as he has been encouraged to do. 

There is the question of his planned acreage in contrast with the 
man who has not practiced conservation or taken part in the district 

or lived within his allotment. There is quite a departure there. 

| I think one thing that we may consider is the administration of the 
allotment programs. As we understand it, and I have not checked 
that lately, it 1s in the law that the ASC committees do have a certain 
amount of latitude within their countries to make adjustments from 
farm to farm in accordance with the past practices of individual 
farmers. 

We are aware that these committees have not been too ardent about 
making such adjustments causing a man to stand in some judgment 
on his ‘neighbor, and he can become reasonably popular if he wants to 
do this str ringently, i in these committees. And so they have not made 
these adjustments too well. It is much easier to follow the arithmetic 
than it is to judge a man’s actions whether or not he has stayed within 
the allotment program and whether or not he has practiced conserva- 
tion and already made adjustments downward in his tillable acreage. 

We have thought of what might be done with the right kind of ad- 
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ministrative impetus in the Department of Agriculture to encourage 
the ASC committees to make these local adjustments. 

Now admittedly, this gets you right into the human factor that they 
are not infallible but there is a possibility. 

Mr. Hix, You see what would happen in our area if you get into 
that. The minute you say you can grow so much grain sorghums 
und no more, then you put the pressure on the local committee to give 
him more wheat acreage. 

This is more than a two-way street. This is two ways at the same 
time. In other words, it will put the pressure on the ASC committee, 
you will change your pressure from the grain sorghums to wheat. 
And then you haven't solved any problem at all because the wheat 
problem will do the same thing to the wheatgrowers that the overpro- 
duction of corn did to the livestock people. That is the basic problem 
that I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Newsom. I want to make two points in the light of Congress- 
man Hill’s remarks right now that I think are pretty important. 

First of all, this is not a corn program. This is a combination of 
all feed grains program and to that extent it partially answers the 
point that you have made in our opinion. And frankly, I appreciate 
your making the point, too, because it eases my own conscience a little 
bit as to the cost of this whole program, This has been of much con- 
cern to us. 

We have concluded though, that America as a whole is sick and 
tired of paying for programs that do not buy any results for all of 
us. 
Mr. Hirt. In other words, that don’t work. 

Mr. Newsom. And they can be sold I think readily, if we can assure 
ourselves in agriculture that we have a chance of buying some result 
for their money. 

Secondly, this means that if we establish this rate of compensation 
at a pretty effective rate here in terms of payment for the conservation 
increments that we are putting on the conservation base, plus the pay- 
ments in kind, then the matter of equity or inequity on the basis of the 
fellow’s performance becomes a little less important than if we do not 
go into this thing with this, what we have chosen to call a rather bold 
and courageous approach. 

With respect to the wheat people we intend in due time to be able 
to present our wheat statement again which has nothing new in it. 
The members of this committee are reasonably familiar with it. 

It is our hope, however, and that is why we are so enthusiastic, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, about the procedure that 
we understand you are following now—it is our hope that we can 
consider these problems on a commodity basis to be sure this is the 
only way it makes a whole lot of sense to us, but we eventually hope 
that we can combine the various commodity programs so that we 
ought to have a realistic program to offer to the wheat people 

Frankly, we have given a great deal of consideration to the nossi- 
bility of making this kind of an approach on a total acreage basis, 
rather than confine it to feed grains. T think we may want to discuss 
that later with the committee. But we can agree that this approach 
is a realistic approach and give us an opportunity to buy some real 
results in this 3-year time, then I think will be a more appropriate time 
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to consider broadening it insofar as this conservation thing is con- 
cerned. 

But, basically, there is another new factor in here that I do not 
want you to miss. That is, that we are limiting the volume of feed 
grain production which the individual is entitled to get the support on. 
And 1 think this becomes pretty important. This is comparable in 
principal, and you will recall, to the wheat program that the House has 
twice passed—and this isn’t a complete answer—I confess it isn’t 
a complete answer to the point that you have raised, but I think we are 
moving toward an answer. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you yield for a question ? 

[t seems to me that you are not proposing to simply limit the acreage 
of the grain sorghums, as I understand it, or corn ? 

Mr. Newsom. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. Or barley or any other feeds. You are simply saying to 
this man that if you put so much in this conservation group we will 
then give you the support, if you will do that ? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. The man who used to plant all of his land in wheat is not 
going to have any grain sorghum base or corn base or any other feed 
base unless he has put some of his land into these feed grains ? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And all you are telling him now, as I understand it is, 

“If you will increase the amount of land on which vou are not grow- 
ing any of these crops, in which you are not adding to the nation: al sur- 
plus, whether you are a feed grain or wheat grower or cotton grower, 
you have got to get out of the farming business before you get these 
benefits.” 

It does not seem to me that it makes much difference whether that 
man has been growing cotton or wheat or whether he has been growing 
feed grains, he has to make a total reduction. He has to reduce his 
total production under your program. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That seems to be a different thing from saying that he 
has to cut down on the feed grain base. You are not saying that he has 
got to cut down on the feed but “you have to increase your conserva- 
tion base.” And you increase by not having so many acres in feed. 
That is the way you increase the conservation base. 

It seems to me to be a rather different and a less onerous proposi- 
tion than simply taking it out of allotted acreages and reducing them. 

Then it is important because it is different from what we have here- 
tofore had in the programs. When I get a cotton allotment I have to 
stay within that allotment. And when you get the wheat allotment 
you have to stay within it or you get pen: lized for not st: aving with- 
in it. 

You are not telling anybody they have got to come in on this pro- 
gram, as Lunderstand it? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. If anybody does not like his allotment, he can plant 
corn and he can plant sorghum or barley. He can plant without limit 
under your program. And there will he no penalty inflicted on him. 
But if he wants to get the benefit of this program he then determines 
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whether it is worth his time to come into the program or not. So it 
gives him a degree of freedom that is utterly unknown under our pres- 
ent farm program, that is, so far as cotton and wheat are concerned, or 
tobacco. 

Mr. Jounson. He goes into feed grains when he has to cut down the 
cotton and wheat allotment. 

Mr. Poacer. At the present time there is nothing in the world to stop 
him from going into feed grains. And much of the feed grain acreage 
is acreage that came out of cotton and wheat. But now then you are 
saying to these men, they will have to quit simply shifting from one 
crop to another. I think that is a vast step forward from what we 
have at the present time and it is a step where there is a whole lot more 
freedom on the part of the farmer because you assess no penalties 
against him if he does not comply. 

I think the inducement you offer is great enough to bring him in. 
If you were not going to spend but $200 million on this, your in- 
ducement would not bring him in. 

Mr. Newsom. [ think that is right. 

Mr. Poager. I think that you are offering him enough to come in 
because it pays him to come in. 

Mr. Hitt. You are talking right down my alley. I am going to 
quit right here. I have several questions that I want to confer about 
with you but will wait and give other colleagues a chance to ask 
questions. 

Here is the thing that seems to bother me considerably. You have 
a corn area in my district. Not in the commercial area—I am talking 
about corn now—increasing by leaps and bounds. They do not feed 
too much of it on the ground. It is shipped out. Then you have 
another corn area where the corn is all practically used in the area 
where it is produced and goes into this livestock. 

Any program we have has to be flexible enough. That is why I 
like what you say, that we can adjust those two areas almost dia- 
metrically opposed to each other so that we can put them together. 

And I will close by making this statement, that you are the first 
witness that has done the thing that Mr. Poage—he didn’t tell you 
how we have talked time and time again, as to how we could tie the 
conservation program up with the production program—you are the 
first one to my knowledge that comes before this committee to give 
us a definite way or to suggest a basis on which we can work out 
regular practices to the man that comes into this program and ties 
his land up of his own free will for 2 or 3 or whatever number of years 
he wishes, and the program is planned in such a way so he can sell 
the land and move away, yet that contract under the soil conserva 
tion would continue with the land. So we would have the voluntary 
program and yet it would not be forced on the farmer unless he 
wanted to come in under it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Newsom. I only want to make one statement to be sure that 
we do not misunderstand each other. I think we understand each 
other perfectly, but I want to be doubly certain about it. 

We are tying the amount by which the conservation base must be 
increased to feed grains themselves, the total feed grains. But we are 
making the payment on the amount by which the conservation base 
is increased provided it is increased by this 20 percent of the total 
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feed-grain base or 20 acres, whichever is greater. I just want to be 
sure that is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Huw. I have no more questions, but I know that you have 
done a wonderful job of answering. And I am going to give up to 
other Congressmen who want to ask questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. JenninGs. I have no questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. You must be pleased by the nice things that have 
been said about you and your program. I want to concur in compli- 
menting you on the realistic and comprehensive approach you have 
made to a most perplexing problem. 

I believe your proposals are somewhat in line with the recommen- 
dations of the so-called commodity groups? 

Mr. Newsom. We have worked consistently with this whole group 
of commodity organizations. We are not in perfect agreement, of 
course, but I think we are all trying to go the same way and we are 
in basic agreement with what they are trying to do. We could not 
accept some of the recommendations that they presented, of course, 
because they are a little bit out of harmony with the general pattern 
that is laid down for us. But I think within those limitations the 
answer to your question is “Yes.” 

Mr. Hoeven. In considering the many and varied programs for 

griculture, we have never really had an opportunity to try out any 
rs articular program for any length of time. You have presented your 
program. Perhaps we should adopt this program in toto, and see how 
it works out. I just do not know what is the best procedure. I have 
a feeling that we are in better shape than we have been for a long time 
in trying to write an omnibus bill, at this time. 

[Tam partic ularly interested in your observation as to cost of a farm 
program. So many people forget that agriculture is the Nation’s 
biggest industry. There seems to be no hesitancy in appropriating 
$4 billion for foreign aid. But when we need a crash program for 
agriculture, to put our agricultural economy back on its feet, a lot of 
people. yell about the cost. 

Mr. Newsom. I am sure that the Congressman is reasonably familiar 
with the situation. But just within the past 10 days or 2 weeks we 
have had brought to our attention some figures that I want to be sure 
that the committee understand. 

Some of the best and largest, most successful farm-management 
concerns in our own Midwest are clearly establishing the fact that the 
people that are keeping books on an inventory basis, certainly, have 
little and in most cases no income-tax liability this time. Only the 
people that are paying income tax on a cash basis have any liability 
of consequence. 

This clearly means that we are operating and living out of our capital 
structure. 

I am only saying that I do not want to be guilty of crying “wolf,” 
or spreading false alarm at all, but I think it may be a litile later than 
some of our friends realize for us to dig realistically into a program 
here that has reasonable prospects of buying some results. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is, also, high time that agriculture as such, the 
representatives of agriculture, get together, and try to work out a 
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program for the benefit of our entire agricultural economy and forget 
our petty jealousies. 

Newsom. It has always been time for that. I want you to 
understand, though, that there are some real problems in this. We 
think—and no doubt our contemporaries must think for the most part 
that they have been trying to do this thing—I think we are broadening 
our areas of agreement and under standing. Of course, we have some 
problems and I guess you know what they are, and I am not here to 
try to put anybody on the spot, but we are going to keep working on it. 
I will just promise you that. 

Mr. Hinz. I would like to say this: On page 9 you made a very 
interesting comment. That is this, and I think that we are in a better 
shape than we think sometimes. I just don’t belong to the prophets of 
gloom and doom. I don’t think America ever faced a problem that it 
could not solve. 

Mr. Newsom. We will do it in time. 

Mr. Hitz. We can solve this problem. On page 9 you made a very 
important statement, I think it ought to be shouted from the house- 
tops. “We are considering in feed grains and livestock the source of 
about 60 percent of the total cash receipts by farmers from marketing.” 

I would like to say that our livestock industry today is telling me 
they thought the livestock industry percentage of our sales on the 
farm would be around 50 to 55 percent. That the total amount of our 
agriculture industry is in good shape today. 

As we talk today I would have to say—and I started with that 
that I do not know a time when the hee producer, the producer for 
the market, was in any better shape than he is today. They have been 
higher, but his feed is cheaper. 

The same may be true with the dairyman. 

It is true with the farmer that is feeding cattle. 

So our livestock industry is the very thing that is keeping up these 
farmers so they can pay their interests on their mortgages. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Mr. Hitx. Let us not say that all agriculture is going down the 
drain. It isnot any such thing. 

You say that agriculture livestock production enjoys 60 percent 
of our total livestock sales. This part of agriculture is in good shape. 

Mr. Jounson. It would seem to me, though, that from the testi- 
mony I have that Mr. Newsom has been giving that the beef and your 
pork production is right at the point that you will have the biggest 
production you will ever have, and they will be way down the “Tine. 
Maybe I am wrong, but we have got the stage all set for an over- 
supply of hogs and beef. 

Mr. Hitz. Keep in mind what I said a while ago. We had in my 
area several years of terrible drought. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Hirt. It will be several years before we get back to where we 
were before the drought began. That does not apply to hogs, but it, 
certainly, does to all types and kinds of cattle. 

Mr. Hoeven. As to the statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
I. believe what he is driving at is, perhaps we do not have the true 
picture as to the price of hogs at the present time. Prices are up, 
that is true, But we are confronted with this great surplus of feed 
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grains which is going into larger numbers of livestock, both cattle 
and hogs. And it means that we will raise at least 7 percent more 
hogs than we did last year. That is estimated. 

What is the situation going to be months from now’ Not what 
is the picture at the present time. 

Mr. Newsom. May I again call your attention to one of the figures 
near the bottom of page 3: 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that carryover stocks in 1958-59 
are likely to increase to 60 million tons. This would be 11.1 million tons larger 
than a year earlier. 

This is a terrific thing. 

Mr. Hoeven. We are going to put it into livestock, aren’t we? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. That means lower prices for livestock ¢ 

Mr. Newsom. This is exactly what you are saying. I am just using 
this figure to emphasize the accuracy of what you are saying. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Harvey. I want to likewise express my very high regard for my 
fellow Hoosier, and to compliment him on his realistic statement and 
proposal, 

[ am sure that Mr. Newsom will recall there has been probably no 
other House Member who has hammered away more consistently than 
I in the past few years that cheap grain is not good for agriculture. 
And cheap grain does mean cheap livestock. We are, as I think the 
discussion has just highlighted, right now at a very favorable period 
so far as livestock prices are concerned, but we are likewise facing a 
very dubious future and it could very well mean a catastrophe to our 
Midwest livestock area 

There are very definitely these facts with regard to the surpluses of 
feed grains. And unfortunately, we have never had the export out- 
let as a means of relieving the feed-grain surpluses as we have had 
for many of our other basic commodities. So when we get a surplus 
of feed grains there is only one thing that can happen to it, which is to 
go into livestock, Of course, w ith the resulting de :pressing ef- 
fect of livestock prices. I just returned from a visit in my own dis- 
trict. This time I conferred with what I considered a very representa- 
tive group of farmers from my area, livestock farmers—grain and 
livestock farmers. And the sentiment there, so far as these farmers 
is concerned, is running about 2 to 1 in favor of doing away with all 
farm programs, with the possible exception of our Surplus Disposal] 
Act and a recommendation for a great emphasis on research for indus- 
trial uses of our surplus farm products. 

This is in the face of the fact that we have tried to keep these folks 
apprised of the problem that we are facing and the ultimate effect on 
their own well-being of a continuation of our present unsatisfactory 
program. 

There is no doubt in my mind that any program that is effective in 
the Midwest so far as feed grains and livestock is concerned must have 
farmer acceptance. 

I wonder if you have any thoughts on the basis of your contacts in 
your area, in Indiana, with regard to the average farmer's view of any 
type of a recommended program ? 
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Mr. Newsom. Indirectly in reply to your question I would have to 
say or to confess I do not really know as much about the concensus of 
opinion in our own area as I think I do in the rest of the country. I[ 
have only spent about 4 days on the farm all of the last calendar year. 
I am embarrassed about that, frankly. 

But your statement that opinion runs almost 2 to 1 in favor of a 
complete free market economy frightens me a great deal. 

Mr. Harvey. It does me, let me say. 

Mr. Newsom. We have a terrific job to do in helping to guide a 
sound public opinion on this issue. This could be fatal. We are not 
in a less free economy. I think I recognize the evils of a situation 
wherein we permitted the program to operate where your Government 
and mine owns 7 bushels out of every 10 of corn in the United States 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation did own according to figures 
that I have seen as I recall on last July 1. This is indefensible. We 
cannot live with this kind of a situation. 

But to conclude that all we need to do is to cancel out all programs 
in the structure here where we have the first regulated capitalistic 
program in the history of the world, where we have a protective 
structure and have had for many years for al] other industry, where 
we have collective bargainging for all other labor to try to build the 
market for the expanding production of a great industrial empire 
which is ours, this thing we must face head-o1. I do not want to be 
guilty of prejudice here, but I would say we need some good active 
grangers to really discuss the problem in that district of yours worse 
than I realize we need them, so that we can build a sound public 
opinion, This one isn’t sound. 

Mr. Harvey. I, certainly, do not want to leave the impression that 
I am—— 

Mr. Newsom. You didn’t. 

Mr. Harvey (continuing). Happy about the situation. I was sim- 
ply giving you a factual report. 

Mr. Newsom. You would leave a much more frightening impression 
if it was being confined to your district alone. 

Mr. Harvey. I think it makes it more difficult for me to say that 
I think that possibly our efforts have not been very effective. Dur- 
ing the years in which I have been making regular contacts with all of 
my people in what I think is a thorough manner and pointing out to 
them the very dangers that we are facing that in spite of all of this 
effort, there is still that prevailing sentiment that they would have 
the Government get clear out of the business of trying to do anything 
about farm commodities. 

Mr. Huw. Will you yield? 

Mr. Harvey. I will yield. 

Mr. Hirt. To straighten out the record so far as the gentleman 
from Indiana is concerned, there is no one on the committee that 
works harder than he has to try to assist in helping solve the farm 
problems. 

I would like to say one thing about the farm people. I am con- 
vinced in my own mind—and this is me talking, not the Republican 
party or the Democrat party—I am convinced in my own mind, one 
of the most serious problems facing agriculture is the lack of proper 
type of information we get over the radio, the television or in the 
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newspapers. They come in and they do not know what they are 
listening to, whether it is fertilizer or whether it is facts. I think 
the Grange—I have belonged to the Grange longer than any farm 
organization—has a great responsibility as a farm organization to 
protect the public on television by seeing that facts not fancies are 
given to the public on these matters. When I hear the guff on the 
television from somebody who does not know anything about agri- 
culture, and he proposes to give the whole approach to agriculture; 
no wonder the farmer is misled. And, indeed, the worst thing that 
could come to all America today would be to junk our farm programs. 

I know we may talk that way sometimes. I would not consider 
a vote to eliminate them. I personally want to vote for something 
to help solve our difficulties ; I am certain we can do this. 

Mr. Battery. May I interpose here? This isn’t a strictly made-in- 
Washington program. As a matter of fact, 7 of the 10 men on the 
committee are Midwestern corn-hog growers. Four of them are not 
members of the Grange—3 are from Illinois, 2 from Iowa, 1 from 
Indiana and 1 from Kansas. 

The one from Kansas, the ones from Illinois and Indiana are 
Grange members. The others I do not believe are even Grange mem- 
bers. They have made applications. 

Mr. Newsom. Three are actually members, although not active 
members. 

Mr. Harvey. It is evident to me that the farm leaders in our Mid- 
west area are cognizant of the problem and have a very thorough 
understanding of what can happen to us if we do not face up to it. 
But I am talking about the rank and file of the farmers who are 
actually my telghbors up and down the road. 

Mr. Danaty. It isn’t that they do not want to go back to nothing. 
They do not have much choice between what they have and what 
they see. That is it. 

Mr. Harvey. I thought that was it. Except in this very recent 
meeting that I had, I passed out a poll sheet and asked them to vote. 
They marked their votes, and I am giving you the results. I would 
Say among the farmers, among the better ones, the top one-third of 
the farmers in my district, grain and livestock farmers, they actuall 
gave that as their sentiment (having the Government abandon all 
price support and control programs). 

Whether the problem is that they do not associate stabilization 
of grain prices with stabilization of livestock prices, I cannot 
understand but there is every evidence that they have a feeling that 
they would favor a complete abandonment of any program of price 
supports or acreage control or any other type of program so far as it 
applies to grain production. 

Mr. Newsom. I only want to make two points: 

First of all, I certainly would not accuse Congressman Harvey of 
passing out a questionnaire that had a loaded question in it, but I 
have seen some that were loaded. 

Mr. Harvey. Indeed, I have. 

Mr. Newsom. I have seen some reports of these polls that were 
predicated on less than one-half of 1 percent of response to the ques- 
tionnaire. I think it is terrible to print results of that kind of a 
reply, because it does not mean anything. And yet some of our agen- 
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cies that operate in the field have printed such sunimaries from such a 
meager response. 

I would like to say that I earnestly believe that this sentiment that 
you report, Congressman Harvey, arises out of a feeling of despair 
and frustration over the widely publicized cost of an ineffective pro- 
gram. And that it reflects a lack of credit on the agricultural leader- 
ship of this country for not coming up with something that does make 
some sense earlier than this. 

Mr. Hrxx. It is on the publicity of it. 

Mr. Newsom. We haven't even had it to publicize, let us be honest, 
with any degree of agreement. 

Mr. Huw. We publicize it if it is wrong all over the world. If the 
Secretary is wrong we publicize that all over the world. 

Mr. Harvey. I think a great deal of it has resulted from a sensi- 
tivity on the part of most of the farmers to a continual barrage ap- 
pearing in the newspapers, speeches that are made in the civie clubs 
and other types of clubs which have depicted the farmer as being a 
sort of a parasite on our economy, a fellow who is getting more than 
his share of our national income, a person who wants to get some- 
thing for nothing and that sort of stigma. And the very fact that 
you have mentioned, Mr. Newsom, of lack of foresight and fighting 
approach to the farm problem from our national leadership—all of 
those things have combined to cause these people to feel the way 
they do. 

To me it isa very distressing situation. Iam thoroughly alarmed 
about it. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Cooley, we have been having what we think is one 
of the most interesting discussions we have had. This morning Mr. 
Newsom has presented a program on feed grains that, certainly, chal- 
lenges and that seems to in most ways to be practical. I wonder if 
vou would care to have anything to say / 

Mr. Cooiry. I am sorry I was delayed. I have a copy of Mr. New 
som’s statement. I shall read it. 

IT am very glad to have Mr. Newsom present. I would like to com- 
ment as to the attitude of many people toward the farmer. I agree 
with you that it is very alarming and distressing. The fact remains 
that not even Mr. Benson. who has been in office 5 years, has been in 
this committee room and advocated the repeal of a law that we have 
on the books, under which he now operates. The only thing he has 
advocated or asked for has been a modification of the existing law, to 
wit, that part of the program which provides price supports. He 
wanted flexibility, and he got it. Now he wants a little more flexi- 
bility. 

He talks about markets and surpluses disappearing. The cost of 
the program, of course, is enormous, everyone knows that, but I do 
not think we should be alarmed about this. I think it is a challenge to 
us to find a solution to the problem of distribution. I do not think we 
should give up in despair so far as the program is concerned. I know 
that my farmers actually know what the situation is. There is no 
misunderstanding among the tobacco or cotton farmers in my area, 
because they know that if they do not have this program they would 
all be in bankruptcy before Christmas. 

Mr. Harvey. I think in ought to be said in all fairness, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you will yieid, that the farmers of our area have not had to 
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meet some of the very challenging problems that the farmers of your 
district in North Carolina have had to meet, because they have had 
some rather bitter experiences with having to abandon acres and so 
forth on tobacco, let us say. They know what is going to happen to 
them. But you see the farmers en grain and live stock section in 
Indiana have historically enjoyed a balance that has been very favor- 
able. So they have not had to go through nee of the bitter economic 
experiences that your farmers in North Carolina have had to go 
through. 

Mr. Cooter. When I said they would be in bankruptcy without a 
program I did not mean we w ould be in bankruptcy because we would 
not be receiving Government checks, but we would be in bankruptcy 
because we would produce ourselves into bankruptcy. We would pro- 
duce far more than the market could possibly absorb—prices would 
be deteriorating day after day. We could go out and double our 
tobacco crop right now and the result would be disastrous for all of 
us. As it is, we have maintained a balance in the tobacco program. 
We have not lost any money on tobacco. 

I think the other programs could work just as well as tobacco has 
worked ifisomebody downtown had made them work. 

The cotton program was paralyzed for 2 years and we accumulated 
millions of bales year after year, beginning in 1954, and sees 
through 1955, 1956, and 1! 57. and we isold some cotton that we had in 
the export market. The only reason we did export is because Congress 
forced the program into operation. 

I want to conclude by saying, I think that you as one of the out- 
standing farm leaders of America have a great opportunity to arouse 
the farmers and the public to the absolute necessity of our doing some- 
thing to solve these problems. I believe in the future of America. We 
must realize that agriculture is being impoverished. ‘There is not any 
doubt about its being i impoverished. When it is, the rest of the Nation 
cannot hope to prosper. We cannot wait for another year or so to do 
something to help the farm income. We have to do it now. 

The trouble is that you farm leaders do not get together and at a 
high level come in here with some program that we can take before 
the House. 

T know this, that we cannot take legislation out of this committee 
and before the House, if the committee fails out among itself and gets 
into groups that are divided. We can probably have a big program on 
wheat. I hope all of the farm leaders will favor that program. I 
think it is one of the best programs. I think we have about revolu- 
tionized agriculture in some sections of this country at least, and we 
should not abandon it. When the farmer starts turning on his own 
program, we know that the whole Nation is coming to grief. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it goes much further 
than we are discussing right now. We are talking about what we are 
going to do to stop the depression. Some people say we do not have 
one. 

Down in my part of the country big industries have been closing 
down, aluminum plants and other plants have all been closing down. 
And those are indications of a flattening business. 

Mr. Coonry. When you have 5 million unemployed it is. 

Mr. Poacr. As I see, it is perfectly clear that this depression, or re- 
cession, or whatever you want to ¢ ‘all it. is developing from the lack 
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of farm buying power. It seems to me that it is perfectly clear that 
John Deere and International, and others, began having a reduction 
in sales before General Motors and Ford and C hrysler did. The thing 
has now snowballed as it always does, and now we see it in all lines of 
industry because farm buying power was not sufficient over the past 
several years to sustain the industries that deal primarily with farmers. 
It is that lack of farm buying power that has pulled the foundation 
out from under all of the industries of the Nation today, to the extent 
we now have 5 million unemployed. 

We may employ them again by defense work. We may einploy 
them by the road program. We may employ them by “make-work” 
programs. We may prevent a real depression. 1 trust that we have 
intelligence enough to do that. But unless we come back and create 
that farm buying power we will continue to have trouble. We have 
not shored up the weakness of our ec onomy unless we restore that farm 
buying power. 

Mr. Coonzne. Building new post offices will not do much for these 
people who have been driven off the farms. They cannot go into in- 
dustry and get jobs. 

Mr. Poace. You still have to have that farm buying power, else 
you have a weak spot in your economy that is always going to let the 
stability crumble. So it seems to me that it goes a great deal further 
than we have been discussing. It goes to the ‘heart of our whole econ- 
omy. And unless we can restore this farm buying power by restoring 
farm income, it is perfectly clear that we will have but a repetition 
of the same sort of thing we are now having. Presuming that we are 
smart enough to keep it from going into the state it was in 1929 ora 
full-blown depression, we still will not have solved our problem unless 
we add to that farm buying power. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that there is, also, the fact that is evident to 
me and I can say it is not confined to my section of the country, be- 
cause I have talked with some of the businessmen from our chairman’s 
section and Chairman Cooley’s section, too, and I find a rather preva- 
lent opinion among commercial, industrial groups that the present 
farm program represents nothing more to them than just an extra 
tax burden. They are not at all sympathetic, even in some of the small 
businesses located in the midst of our agriculture, They are not at 
all sympathetic to the program. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. They have used their influence which is not small, in 
many instances to influence the farmers themselves to discredit the 
whole program and the effort of our Congress and the Department. 

Mr. Poagce. There is a good example in the oil industry. They are 
enjoying a program based upon proration of their production which 
is nothing but an allocation, the same sort of thing as the cotton allot- 
ment or wheat allotment. They call it proration. They restrict their 
production to meet the demand. But their market demand has been 
going down. They do not seem to recognize that the farmers were 
the people who first began to quit buying their product. ‘That as they 
quit selling new automobiles and the farmers quit driving as much as 
they did, of course, oil sales went down. Now when the man down at 
the aluminum plant gets out of a job he quits buying more gasoline, 
too, and the sales keep sliding down, 
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I donot want to talk too long. 

Mr. Cootzy. I want you to understand that with regard to feed 
grains, I think that the only principal way in the world for us to deal 
with this problem is to deal with feed grains as feed grains. That is 
what I have been hoping, that this committee would consider and draft 
a bill and a program that may be supported by everyone on the com- 
mittee, and by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poacs. We are doing our best. 

Mr. Cootry. I hope you will do it. I want to say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I think all of you on this subcommittee have a most impor- 
tant job because this has been a controversial subject. If you are able 
to compose all of the differences and write a program, I think it will 
help. I certainly think so too about corn. I am willing to let you, 
Mr. Harvey and the rest of you, write it, so far as 1 am concerned. 
I want you to know I feel that we should deal with it as feed grains. 

Mr. Sturson. You were not willing for us to write it last year. 

Mr. Cootry. We offered you all of the money from cotton, about 
$96 million, and all of the money we had from tobacco and peanuts 
and put it in the corn program and let it go as far as it would go. 

Mr. Simpson. I am talking about the 51 million acres. 

Mr. Cooney. The whole thing I am talking about is, we gave you 
the money to try to deal with the feed grains. I am not going to 
fuss about this. 

Mr. Simpson. Our chairman stated there were 5 million unem- 
ployed. I have not seen it that high. 

Mr. Cooiey. About four and one-half. 

Mr. Srupson. There are about 214 million in the United States 
that never have worked and never want to work, including myself. 

Mr. Newsom, on page 2 of your statement, you say that, “] would 
like to emphasize that all feed grains and livestock must be con- 
sidered together for program purposes. They cannot be considered 
individually.” 

The livestock associations have appeared before us and said, “We 
want no controls whatever.” So far as I know that is still their view. 
How can this be reconciled by this committee, the attitude of the live- 
stock people against the statement that they must be considered 
together ? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, 1 do not know that I have as good as answer to 
that question as I would like to give you, except to say that some of 
those statements, I think, even though they represent a rather sub- 
stantial majority opinion of the active participants in those asso- 
ciations, I do not think that you have to conclude for the moment 
that they are unanimously subscribed to. 

And furthermore, even some of the makers of those statements, 
when you get them in private conversation, will readily concede that 
such attempt as we have made to stabilize or support feed grains have 
had an effect. 

Mr. Srmpson. They have made those statements to this committee. 

Mr. Newsom. I didn’t say that—I don’t think it would be accurate 
to say exactly that. But I do not think that they have the wide- 
spread contact with some of their people that they probably feel 
that they have. I do not think there is any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. 
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Mr. Simpson. And that high feed prices keep livestock high; I think 
we are in general agreement on that. But I still cannot reconcile 
the previous testimony before this committee by all of the livestock 
associations that they want no controls. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you yield for one observation? 1 have heard 
that year after year since I have been on this committee. When they 
get into trouble they come to Washington, like every other producer. 
We went to quite some expense to bail the livestock industry out, 
but as you say, they come always and say they do not want pro- 
grams but when they get into trouble they want a program that is 
unique. They want us to bail them out. 

Mr. Stmpson. Going back to $21 hogs, the same situation applies 
in the hog area, as applies in the drought area in the South. In 
[llinois and Indiana they have a lot of soft corn and they could not 
get a loan on it. They feed soft corn to the hogs. That has created 
a further price situation on hogs. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. And I expect that the Congressman 
knows just as well as I know that some of this present price ‘situation 
is pretty definitely shaky because I have fed enough hogs to know 
when you feed them soft corn you keep them to a heavier than normal 
weight. 

Mr. Sturvson. And then you go out and think to buy them. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. And this thing is a little fictitious 
right now, in my opinion. 

Mr. Stmpson. On page 8, paragraph 2, you say, “It is a well-rec- 
ognized fact, of course, that steady reductions in the past in the acrage 
allotments of such crops as cotton and wheat have paved the way for 
the present abnormal expansion of free grain production.” 

It ends up to say that if you had controls of diverted acreage you 
would not have the feed grain surplus. 

Mr. Newsom. Not to the same extent. I would like to go deeper 
than that and say that if we had had the right kind of program in 
these other commodities in the first place, we would not have generated 
the diverted acreage problem, at least to the same extent that we did. 

I know that the tremendous shift in acreage out of wheat and out 
of cotton is a terrific problem. 

Mr. Simpson. We had an amendment. 

Mr. Newson. Well, the amendment probably should have been 
adopted at that particular time if we want to go back to that stage, 
but it was not, you didn’t go back as far as you should have gone, 
even with that amendment. It was ere the best you could ‘offer 
at that particular time. 

Mr. Srmpson. What is your minimum and maximum of the cost of 
your proposal ? 

Mr. Newsom. This has to do somewhat with how you would ac- 
curately figure the cost of the payments in kind. We know that the 
payments, assuming we adopt something close to a $20 per acre average 
payment—we know the payment on this inc rement on the conserva- 
tion base will run approximately one-half a billion dollars. I do not 
know how to figure the cost of the payments in kind. 

We have heard a great many statements to the effect that it is cost- 
ing us more to store and handle the stocks actually than they are 
worth. We have heard statements even by the President of the United 
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States that imply at least that it might be a cheap program if it were 
not unconscionable—I think that was his expression—to take them 
out and dump them in the ocean. 

If there is any real basis for this kind of a statement, then the cost 
of this payment in kind program would have to be depreciated a 
great deal. 

If you figure them as we have done in our statement here on the 
basis of acquisition cost, why _ means our program will cost ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a yea 

Mr. Simpson. I think that the House of Representatives has lost 
faith in this agricultural committee. They have refused to support 
any additional cost in the agricultural program. If we should come 
out of this committee with something in agreement, they might change 
their attitude. 

To get that job done we have to pay a billion dollars additional cost. 
I do not know about that. 

There is one other question I would like to ask you. 

In 1956 there was authorized to appropriate $750 million, $630 
million was spent. Then for the 1958 crop year, I understand after 
$750 million was requested, $500 million was all that was appropri lated 

Are you in favor of reinstating that back up to $750 million ? 

Mr. Newsom. No; not without some very substantial changes. And 

I do not think we would be willing to spend too much time on it. The 
progr am was not too well designed in the first place, in our opinion. 

ou remember we gave tacit approval to it, but we did it with our 
tongue in our ¢ heeks, so to speak, and when it became clearly apparent 
that the figures were going to be, well, puny, I think is the word that 
I would prefer to use here, it beeame equally apparent we were not go- 
ing to get anything bought out of that program. 

The “plain truth of the matter is that I am thoroughly convinced 
that a good many of our friends did not understand the importance 
of the actual income situation in agriculture and the necessity of de- 
signing this or any other program with a view to at least maintaining 
that level of income, if not to improve it. 

Mr. Smpson. Over the past 25 or 30 years we have never let a farm 
program stay in effect long enough to know whether it would work 
or not work. On the acreage-reserve program, a billion and a half was 
spent on it and they wanted to throw it out of the window. If a 
farmer went in and honestly tried to sign up on corn and cotton or any 
other basic commodity, and charge the Government the allotted 
amount, I see no reason in the world why the Congress is not obligated 
to take care of him for that. 

Mr. Newsom. I would have to agree with that point. But the basic 
mistake that was made in this acreage-reserve program is that we were 
still tying it to individual allotments and individual crops. If we had 
been successful in one of our objectives in trying to tie this payment to 
an increase in conservation acreage, as we are trying to do in this par- 
ticular program, we would have had a far better chance of success in 
the program. 

Mr. Stmpson. I wish to say I am in favor of that appropriation be- 
ing reinstated for the year 1958. I think Tom Abernethy has inter- 
iected the same procedure on cotton. T understand he has introduced 
a bill on it. T heard from Senator Humphrey and I suppose other 
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members of this group have, asking about it, for the reinstatement of 
it. And Lam going to stay with it. 

Mr. Cootry. If you will yield there. Before another subcommittee 
here the other day I asked Mr. McLain the direct question whether 
or not the department would ask for any more this year, and he said 
absolutely not. 

Mr. Stmpson. Even though they asked for 750 million originally ? 

Mr. Coontry. That is right. He, the Secretary, has already advo- 
cated a repeal of the acreage-reserve program. 

Mr. Srmpson. I know. The House left it out, and it went over to 
the Senate and it was restored. I have been told that the acreage re- 
serve, in his opinion, would be the means in 1958 of getting cotton in 
line with supply and demand. 

Mr. Cootry. That has been some time ago. You said a week ago 
he told you that the soil conservation acreage reserve would bring 
cotton into balance ? 

Mr. Srvpson. In supply and demand. That is what he told me over 
the telephone. 

Mr. Coortry. There are 8 million bales in the carryover. 

Mr. Srmpson. I was trying to tell the farmers in my district: when 
I was home. I cannot see any reason in the world why with a pro- 
gram you have today, did you do this or did you do that. I do not 
say it is anybody’s fault. I certainly think that the cotton or wheat 
or corn area farmers in signing up and honestly trying to get under 
that tent and they say “First come and first served,” asked for 750 
million and then they have asked for 750 million again, I think, there 
is certainly an obligation for the country to go through with this for 
more than 1 year, whether it is successful or w hether it isn’t. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jenntnos. If you will yield there. This is just an observation 
in the form of a question, Inasmuch as there is a widespread issue as 
to the fact that many people have signed up for the acreage reserve, 
does this have a possibility here? What are your comments on that, 
Mr. Newsom? For the additional acreage outside of the allotted 
money, the $500 million, would payment in kind have an opportunity 
to be tried in that area? In the soil bank, I mean, the acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Newsom. I am not sure that I understand the question. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Suppose you signed up people for the $500 million. 
He has some corn people that now went to sign up. Would it be possi- 
ble or practical ? 

Mr. Srupson. They have signed up and they are now out of money. 

Mr. Jenntnos. They have additional farmers that want to sign up. 
Would it be practical to give the payment in kind for additional acres? 

Mr. Newsom. Sure, that is exactly what we propose. 

Mr. Jenntnes. That is what you are proposing—you propose that 
we do that ? 

Mr. Stupson. Have they the authority to have it paid in kind? 

Mr. Jenntneas. IT think they have. That is the question in my mind. 
I am of the opinion that they do have that authority to pay in kind. 

Mr. Harvey. T have asked them about that. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Why could not the payment in kind be tried even 
this year? 
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Mr. Harvey. I think quite likely they are opposed to the idea of 
payment in kind. That is a matter of vigorous argument I had with 
them about it. 

Mr. JennincGs. This would not affect me, because I am not in that 
area. What is your reaction to that, Mr. Newsom ¢ 

Mr. Newsom. First of all, Gordon Zimmerman is afraid that I 
maybe did not understand your question or answered it inaccurately. 
Do you want to get it straight ? 

Mr. JenntnGs, Perhaps I didn’t explain it. 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. You were proposing in 1958 in the absence of 
enough money to go around to use some of the stocks ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is correct. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. To do that my own theory is that you would 
have to approach this very carefully, lest you set up a kind of revolv- 
ing troublesome situation w hereby you could compound the difficulties 
of feed grains that would be in use or available for use to the point 
that you could aggravate the situation. 

Mr. Jenntnas. Suppose I agree to take out—or I have already 
agreed to take out 20 acres of corn—or I want to take 100 acres of 
corn out, but you have no pay for me, it has all been allocated, but I 
still want to take out the 100 acres of corn. So you agree that you 
will pay me in kind. If I take out the 100 acres and retire those 
acres and put them into the acreage reserve, then you give me the 
certificates for in-kind payment that you are talking about. And I 
ean do exactly what you are advocating in your statement here—I 
can do 1 of 2 things with them. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. I could agree that sort of thing would work as 
you explain it. 

Mr. Jennineos. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Stmpson. Does anybody in this room think that the Secretary 
of a .: vulture has present legal authority to do that / 

Mr. Jenninos. I would assume that he does, but I would like to 
know. a do not say definitely. Mr. Harvey said that he talked with 
them and they do have. 

Mr. Stmpson. The farmers that have signed up in cotton and corn 
and are not going to get anything, I think they ought to be taken care 
of. It ought to be payment in kind. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you yield? 

I think it is a problem of the impact on the regular market of dis- 
tributing commodity stocks in kind. And that stems from an evalua- 
tion of such an effort on a commodity like cotton, for example, that 
once it leaves the farm there is only one place to go. The Department, 
when I put the question to them, “Are you so sure that it would have 
an unfavorable market reaction to give a farmer corn in kind that 
would go to livestock, in other words, corn in kind that was to be 
fed to livestock—are you sure that would have the same unfortunate 
impact on the commercial market as for a commodity like cotton?” 
they said they were not sure about that. I think right there, Mr. 
Jennings, is the differential that remains in doubt so far as the 
Department people were concerned. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Do you think it then wise that this committee look 
into the possibility of making these in-kind payments, and if they 
contend they do not have the authority or they won’t exercise the 
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authority, then we discuss the question of mandatory legislation / 
As I understand it, your position would be in favor of the in-kind 
payments in lieu of money, that the money has been used up, or more 
acres go into the reserve ? 

Mr. Sumpson. There was not enough appropriated. We used $620 
million the year before. 

Mr. Jennrnos. I can well agree with you on that. My question is 
since the money has been used up, and if we do not get additional 
money, or even if we do get the $750 million, if we have requests for 
$950 million that want to sign up, if you have an area that we might 
use the in-kind payments, why not do so / 

Mr. Stmpson. Any figure coming out of Washington can be proved 
or disproved. It can be used to prove good or bad. But $750 million 
has been accepted as what the Department feels will be‘adequate, not 

$500 million. On the theory of a few more signing up when they had 
$750 million the year before last. Now they have gotten $320 million. 
Now they have only $550 million to meet that situation. 

Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman, | only want to throw in this one word 
here with respect to our position in this sort of thing. I would say 
that clearly we could support this wholeheartedly if the authorization 
were designed in such a manner as to do what we are talking about 
here, namely, be sure that this is not going to be a payment that is just 
for reducing corn acreage, if you are going to turn around and plant 
sorghum and so forth. But if you gear this payment in kind to an 
increase in the conservation acreage, so that we are going to put a 
stop to this just pushing acres around from one crop to another, then 
I think clearly our position is good. 

Mr. Poace. This subcommittee does not have jurisdiction over the 
soil bank, anyhow. And it is 12:30 now, and we were supposed 
to adjourn some minutes ago. 

I do not want to cut off a productive discussion, but it seems to me 
that we are likely to spend the afternoon if we get off into related 
subjects. 

Unless there are further questions on the corn feed program we will 
bring it to an end. 

I want to announce, tomorrow there will be a meeting of the commit- 
tee at which time we will first hear the bills by Mr. McMillan and Mr. 
Ford of Michigan relating to the transfer of certain counties out of 
the commercial corn belt. 

Then there will be an executive session of the committee. 

I wish to apologize to our guests, Mr. and Mrs. Simmermon, for 
asking them to stay to answer questions. I think you can see that 
there was not time to do it. I appreciate your staying. I appreciate 
your presentation. I do not believe that we will have the time to ask 
questions because we have to adjourn. 

Mrs. Simmermon. I should like to put this paper in the record. 

Mr. Poacr. Without objection it will be placed in the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows :) 


EXAMPLE OF A ParITy-PrRICE Support LAW TuHat Doers Nor HELP THE FARMER, 
THE CONSUMER, OR THE UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


A few days ago in this House Agriculture Committee room we heard that 
neither the farmer nor the consumer had any protection in the present price 
support law for milk. We heard a short time ago the farmer was getting 10 
cents per quart for milk and the consumer was paying 18 cents while today the 
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price is 7 cents to the farmer and 23 cents and more to the consumer. We heard 
that the milk processor can give the farmer as low a price as he wishes and 
charge the consumer as high a price as he thinks the consumer’s market will 
stand. Then for any dairy products he has that are a surplus he asks the United 
States Treasury for a check. We heard how they were now buying milk for 
$2.90 per hundred and they get the windfall between this price and the support 
price which is within the law. The farmers’ price is not supported. Why should 
they keep the consumer’s price low or reasonable when for anything they do 
not sell, the United States Treasury will give them a check? We heard one of 
Mr. Ezra Benson’s Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture questioned on how much 
benefit the consumer would receive from dropping the support price, April 1, 
1958, to the farmer, 50 cents per hundred. After about 2 hours of question- 
ing mostly on this question he admitted he could not say the consumer would 
receive any benefit. With the consumer and the United States Government not 
receiving any benefits, dropping the farmer’s price 50 cents per hundred which 
if multiplied by the 127 billion pounds (last year’s production) would equal $635 
million our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Benson, is taking from the 
farmers’ pockets and giving it to the milk processor. Would this not be a legal- 
ized theft from the farmers with a median income of $1,283 to a milk processor 
whose income is (?). Is it legal or ethical for a farmer to ask, “Why”? The 
farmer, the consumer or the United States Government, are not guaranteed 
any benefits but the milk processor can “milk” all three of these and do it legally 
almost any way he wishes. Most farm legislation the last few years has been 
on this order—looking good on the outside but very little good inside. 

We also heard, in this House Agriculture Committee room the farmers and 
different farm organizations testify recommending a bill to put a floor under 
this parity price milk bill for two years. This would not raise the farmer’s 
median $1,283 and it would not save the Treasury any money, nor help the 
consumer. This is a “do nothing” or “passing the buck” bill. Instead of a floor 
under this bill, a little dynamite, or better still an atom bomb, would do far 
more good. 

The Agriculture Committee and Congress could then bring out and legislate a 
“do something” bill that would give the farmer an average income on a par with 
the other groups of our economy (just as easy as they could put a floor under 
a bill with a poor foundation), with the United States Government paying no 
loss on some farm commodities and up to a $2,000 limit on others per farm or 
farmer. 

If this were on a milk bill, the farmer’s average income would be raised to a 
par with the other groups of our economy. The United States Treasury would 
save $379 million based on last year’s production, and urban business and labor 
would receive more income from the farmers increased buying, and look at the 
taxes they have been paying for the farmers which now could be cancelled. 
This would be a “do something” bill with very little cost to the United States 
Treasury and was what Mr. Phillip Areeda told us the administration wanted. 
Many other farm commodities can be legislated on the same order. 


Mr. Poace. We are very much obliged to you and your associates. 
The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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